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BRIEFING 


This is the story not of the few but of the many; the true 
story of Bomber Command. A special security release has 
enabled me to base the story on the hitherto secret activities 
of loi Squadron. This is not a squadron history. Some events, 
times, and one signi£cant code-name have been changed either 
for security or art. 

All the characters are imaginary and have no connection 
whatsoever with their true-life counterparts. I know of no 
true instance where a flyer was charged with sabotage, where 
a flight commander was posted from the squadron during a 
tour, or where a German ‘Special’ baled out over his homeland. 

Fort Smith, Kenya R. O. 
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I 


It will be strange dying with another crew. I had grown used to 
our shower. My new squadron is loi, based at Ludford Magna 
right on top of the Wolds. They’ve got Lancasters already. I’m to 
navigate for a Squadron Leader Parke: he’s B Flight commander. 
I’ve heard that loi arc on some new special duties lark. I hope 
not. Spcaal duties usually means you stick your neck out ever 
further. 

At times I almost wish I were in comfortable hospital with you. 
It gets a chap a jinx reputation being an only flymg survivor. . . . 

N oii:iNG in Vincent Farlow’s letter to his ex-skipper 
showed how bewildered he felt arriving at his new 
squadron. Previously he had moved with his crew and 
they had bolstered each other. Here he was alone and he 
paused. 

He looked around at the tiny village of Ludford Magna. ‘If 
this is great Ludford,’ he reflected, ‘then little Ludford must be 
non-existent.’ 

A forty-minute walk past the village, down a path that 
forded the creek, over three fields of waving grain and around 
the aerodrome perimeter for half a mile brought 1 n to flying 
control: a fortress of stone made brittle with walls of glass. 

Above its observation roof was the revolving searchlight, 
stilled now by tlie embarrassing brilhanre of day, and beside it 
tliree spinning cups were measuring wind-speed. Their mes- 
sage was repeated on two dials inside control: one upstairs in 
the control-room itself, another in the ground floor Meteoro- 
logical section. 

Vincent Farlow came to the door marked ‘Met’ and frowned, 
undecided. His indecision did not seem to arise from nervous- 
ness. He was tall and blond and hi< blue eyes had a twinkle as 
frank as a puppy’s tail-wag; there was no trace of nervousness 
in him. His pause was more a serious, dehberate reckoning to 



decide the right move. He gave three firm raps on the word 
‘Met’ and entered confidendy. 

His glance took in the Waafs sitting at two plotting-tables, 
the met officer leaning against the teleprinter, and came to 
rest on a squadron leader with pilot’s wings who sat on the 
desk, danglmg his legs and grinning at a joke he was re- 
coimting. 

Vincent saluted awkwardly and waited, embarrassed because 


he was the only one not laughing, until the squadron leader 
finished speaking. Then, still smiling, the met officer asked: 
‘Can I hdp you. Flight?’ 

‘Yessir. I was told if I asked in flying control you could 
direct me to B Flight.’ 

The squadron leader hopped down offi the table. ‘I’m going 
to B Flight now,’ he said, w horn do you want?’ 

‘The Flight Commander, sir. I’m his new navigator.’ 

‘Well, you clot, why didn’t you say so?’ The pilot seized 
Vincent’s hand heartily. ‘That make? me your skipper. Parke’s 
the name. Really delighted to see you.’ 

By the time the two men reached B Flight Vincent had 
warmed to the idea of having Parke as his pilot. Patrick Parke 
looked reassuring: a genealogical paradox with almost pre- 
historic features: broad, jutting forehead, full lifis, heavy jaw 
and strong, prominent teeth, but with a strength of purpose 
and sense of numour in his manner that made him modem as 


tomorrow. Here would be a jolly, roistering companion, loud 
and lovable; or an enemy dark-lowering and fierce as the 
jungles fi:om which he seemed to have sprung. 

As they entered Parke’s office seven mai who had been wait- 
ing there hurried to attention. Parke’s eye sought the wearer of 
pilot’s wings. ‘Hello, who are you chaps?’ 

‘A new crew, sir. My name’s Buckley.’ 

‘Ah, Buckley. I expected you earlier.’ Parke moved across 
and sat on the comer of his desk. 


Vincent watched approvingly. Here was an easy-mannered 
leader. Yet«io laxness of Parke’s manner suggested that he 
would brook a breath of disrespect. Here was perfect infor- 
mality. Even his brusque ‘I expected you earlier’ combined 
unquestionable audiority with a nice firiendliness. 
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‘Look out the windows at those Lancs,’ Parke said, waving 
towards die aerodrome. ‘See anything strange about ’em?’ 

Vincent knew what was coming. He had been curious about 
the additional antennae that made the loi Squadron Lancasters 
dider from any Lane he had previously seen. 

Parke looked quickly at Buckley’s silent crew and con- 
tinued: ‘They’ve got extra radio. Lots of it. This squadron is 
the RAF counter to German night-fighter radar. The Germans 
arc too short of radar to mount sets in individual night-fighters 
as we do. Instead they have giant radar sets called Wurtzburgs 
on the ground. They work in pairs, one Wurtzburg tracking a 
German fighter while the other searches for our bods. When 
they find us they plot our position and radio a course to the 
fighter so that he can intercept us. Now do you see why we 
carry extra radio? So that we can intercept those messages and 
counter them. We carry an extra wireless-operator, too, who 
speaks Gcii>i<in as well as the Germans themselves. In fact 
many of our chaps are Germans. These Specials, as we call 
them, have a receiver and transmitter. As soon as they pick up 
a radar-message they tune their transmitters to the ^rman 
frequency and, before the German on the ground can tell the 
fighter what course to fly, they transmit from a microphone in 
one of our engines all the clatter of a Rolls-Royce Merlin on 
the wavelength that the poor bloody German is trying to 
hsten to.’ 

Vincent laughed and Parke gave him a grim grin in reply. 

‘That’s not all. Our Special then eases oflf his jamming, and 
using the call-sign he’s just overheard, gives the fighter fidse 
directions. Often there’s one ginormous flap between the 
German on the ground and the ^rman fighter in the air with 
the German-speaking Special in our plane stirring it up all he 
can. By this time the bomber and fighter are so fai apart that 
theWurtzburg boys downstairs have to start all over again and 
we. have frustrated another interception.’ 

Parke looked around. ‘Of course,’ he continut'd, *we also do 
the work of a normal bomber: full bomb-loads, usual targets, 
die lot. You chaps hardly know yo<i’ve got a Special with 
you.’ 

Parke paused again and Vincent said quickly, ‘But we must 
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constantly break radio silence. They could pick lOi-Squadron 
aircraft using ordinary radio-direction sets.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Parke calmly. ‘That’s why this squadron wants 
very good gunners. In protecting the bomber force as a whole, 
we attract fighters on to ourselves. Any questions?’ 

Nobody spoke. £ach man was repeating mentally: We 
attract fighters on to ourselves. 

‘Well that’s the story, chaps,’ Parke finished breezily. ‘Do 
your job, stay alive, and we’u all be very happy. Welcome to 
loi Squadron and the best of luck.’ 

The interview was over. Parke moved into his chair. ‘Take 
your crew to dispersals, Buckley, introduce yourselves to 
Chiefy Mitchell the mechanic and ask to look over a Lane. 
Touch nothing but learn all you can. Be here again at 1400. 
Farlow, wait here.’ 

Buckley saluted and left smartly with his crew. 

‘Well, Farlow,’ said Parke, loUing back and resting his size- 
ten shoes on the desk, ‘sit down and tell me about yourself. 
First of all, what’s your Christian name?’ 

Flight Sergeant Joe Trinket, a lanky, wiry, grey-eyed gunner, 
nimble of body and of vot, murmured ‘Grog’s the shot!’ and 
drank half a pint at a gulp. There was silence between the three 
men for a moment until Joe said: ‘Well, will we talk about it 
now, or Just wait till it crops up?’ 

‘No we won’t talk about it,’ said the oldest of the tlirce, a 
tubby, clumsy Httle man whose balding head contrasted with 
the youthful faces around him. Sergeant Bill Graham was a 
Yorkshireman, blunt and direct. ‘We’ll talk about this new 
nav. How’ll we recognize him?’ 

‘Skipper says he’s tall and fair with an “O” wing, and he’s 
got a B£M.’ 

‘How’d he get that?’ 

‘Dunno, mate,* said Joe Trinket, and this time his accent left 
no doubt that he was Australian. ‘He wouldn’t talk about it 
and the documents just say he got it in Crete — ^no details.’ Joe 
gulped his drink then turned to the trio’s third member and 
said: ‘Your shout, Yarpi.’ 

‘Hell, man,’ protested Yarpi, raising his pale eyebrows so 
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high that his long, thin face looked even thinner. ‘Why my 
shout? It’s only our second drink, man.’ His voice was shrill 
and indignant. 

‘Because if it’s Bill’s turn to buy the last drink then we know 
that we’ll get a last drink.’ 

Yarpi flushed, ordered the drinks, and got back on to a safer 
subject. ‘This chap’s got the luck of a Parke navigator anyway. 
I hear he wandered into the mess, asked a chap to play him 
table-tennis, and who did he pick but the squadron champion.* 

‘And got trounced, eh?’ 

‘Well no, man. I heard he won.’ 

Joe pointed to the door. ‘Then ask him. This looks like 
him coming in now.’ 

Joe presented himself to Vincent and introduced Yarpi and 
Bill. Then he asked: ‘Ready for a night out?’ 

Vincent wasn’t sure. ‘Really, I should do some work.’ 

‘W'oik: Work is the downfall of the drinking classes. 
Besides you’ve gotta meet the crew here. Skipper’s orders. The 
only other NCO member is Roger North the engineer. 
Attractive chap, Roger.’ 

‘Attractive?’ echoed Vincent. ‘Then doubdess you call him 
“Magnetic” North.’ 

The group groaned and Joe continued: ‘Call him a nice chap 
then. He’s now with the bloke who usually flics Special widi 
us: young Johnnie Muller. They’re in Grimtown.’ 

‘Grimtown?’ 

‘Grimsby; our leave town. Roger’s trying to at Johnnie 
on to a popsie.’ 

‘why can’t Johnnie find his own popsie?’ 

Joe smiled and said: ‘Johnnie loves popsies but popsies don’t 
love Johnnie. I’ve put him on to some of the surest things in 
Lincolnshire and still he’s missed out. I’ve even lingered until I 
felt it was indiscreet to stay another instant. But Johnnie seems 
doomed for ever as a sextm sprog. But still we keep trying and 
Roger’s trying tonight.’ 

Joe drained his drink. ‘The other guy,’ he finished, ‘is Krink. 
Knnk Krynkiwski, our wireless-opc> itor. A Flying Officer 
and, as you may recognize from the fine old Ukrainian name, 
an American. He and the skipper are due here any minute.’ 
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The pub was crowded by the time it fell Vincent’s turn to 
buy drinks. While he waited for bar-service he eyed his crew. 
Krink proved to be stockily built with a round, baby face and 
curly hair. Krink said little but sat quietly in a comer entang led 
with a lithe blonde night-fighter. 

Roger, who had arrived with the news that Johnnie was 
fixed up with a reliable popsie old enough to be his mother, 
had slight, aquiline features. He was about thirty, but did not 
seem old in the way Bill did. To these youngsters any flyer 
nearing thirty was old.- 

Vincent eyed Joe calculatingly. Noisy, yes; but not shallow. 
Yarpi van Rijn the South African: hmmm. Doubtful. Seems 
sly. Sloppy mouth and shifty eyes. I’ll watch him. But Parke 
was the salt of the earth. Probably Just a good-natured nobody 
back in Ireland but a man who thrived during war. Permanent 
RAF; a born leader and, he’d vouch, a soimd pilot. All the 
regulars were. Bill Graham was a contradiction. Rock-like 
in some ways, yet he seemed nervous. Flak-happy? Perhaps. 
This crew had just had a dicey do, when the navigator Vincent 
was replacing had been killed. 

Vincent picked up the tankards and headed back to their 
table. In front of it a giggling girl blocked his way. ’Excuse 
me,’ he said, but she did not move, whereuponIParke seized her 
around the waist, and lifted her bodily aside. 

‘Hey!’ she protested. ‘You’ve got a hide!’ 

‘But of course,’ said Vincent, distributing drinks. ‘Squadron 
Leader Parke has all the hide of the entire Parke family. That’s 
why they call him “Hyde Parke’’.’ 

The pun was appreciated. There was immediate 
and it was suggested that Parke should be known : 
hereafter. He seemed delighted, and proposed that Roger 
might accept renaming at Vincent’s hand, too, and be called 
‘Magnetic’. 

‘Grab ’em, you blokes!’ shouted Joe. ‘Here’s a rag! We’re 
gonna christen Roger and the Skip!’ 

The table rocked as the men struggled to restrain their two 
crew-mates. Parke and Roger were soon secured in their 
seats, laughing, with some misgivings at their imminent 
christening. Their caps were found, part-filled with beer, and 
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plunked squarely on their heads to cries of ‘I dub thee “Mag- 
netic” ’ and ‘Arise, Sir Hyde, sir,’ while the foamy beer ran 
down their &ces and trickled stickily under their collars. 

There was a great deal of noise and not until the rumpus was 
subsiding did Vincent notice a short, swarthy sergeant standing 
watching them, not only unamused but positively miserable. 
Johnnie Muller said a sad and serious ‘hello’. ‘Johnnie,’ Mag- 
netic said. ‘You haven’t missed out again? Not with Bag 
Bertha!’ Johnnie nodded and glanced floorwards. His big 
eyes, sad and shy as a newborn heifer’s, were actually misty. 

‘She slapped my face,’ he whispered. 

‘Bag Bertha! Slapped your face? Are you sure you didn’t 
faint and she was trying to revive you?’ Magnetic looked side- 
long at Johnnie. ‘There’s something mysterious about you, 
chum. Why, Bag Bertha wouldn’t take offence at Jack the 
Ripper.’ 



2 


T hese were a few shuffles, a few coughs, then expectant 
silence. A map that took up the entire end wall was 
covered by curtains. The Wingco pulled a cord, the 
curtains parted from the centre and the stretching red cord 
was seen snaking deep into Germany. ‘Leipzig,’ said the 
Wingco. 

One hundred and ninety-^ix lips made one hundred and 
ninety-six low moans. No target is ever received with sUence. 
One voice was heard to suggest an improbable feat that the 
Wingco might perform wiffl Leipzig, and there was a general 
nervous titter. 

The Wing Commander generalized on the attack. A red- 
haired Waaf offleer whom Vincent had seen in Met section 
told the weather story. Gunnery-leader, Wireless-leader, 
Bombing-leader, Engines-leader, Specials-leader the Hon. 
Holbrook-Hardwicke: all gave directions to their own parti- 
cular charges. Orders, tips, advice, a word ofwicouragement 
and a wi^ of good luck. The Nav-lcader, deserting for a 
moment his ov^ section now busy elsewhere plotting winds 
and tracks, came to advise on navigational hopes and hazards 
and to synchronize watches. 

Then the Wingco summed up: ‘It’s a 4-Group bash tonight. 
But they want Wurtzburg cover so we fly too. One more 
point: t^ squadron, or ramer our anti-Wurtzburg function, is 
to have a name. We are to be known as the XYZ squadron. 
Command say it stands for X-ray Your Zebra. Doesn’t make 
sense to me but there you are, security measure I suppose. But 
I want you to take it as your title. I’m coming with you again 
tonight. Make me proud of XYZ.’ 

Dusk and die perpetual mist quickly hid Ludford Magna 
behind and Eng^d, fading below them, became more misty 
than a dream. Her fields were drifting haze, her rivers imagery, 
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her towns merest mirage. All that was behind seemed mis- 
leading memory and omy this hurtling, roaring life in the air 
was real. The dream that was behind could not be true. There 
was no fireside calm, no bar-room warmth, no fnends, no 
sympathy. The earth below was nothing but a platform for 
guns and a launching-ground for fighter-planes. The flyers 
looked down with loathing at the w rinkled sea and hostile 
coast that crept towards them. 

They were to cross between Boulogne and Calais: both 
defended. 

‘Flak port-bow high,’ said Yarpi in mid-upper. 

‘Calais,’ said Vincent. 

‘Flak starb’d-bow level,’ said Bill in the nose. 

‘Boulogne,’ said Vincent. ‘Good. We’re between them.’ 

‘Here’s a perfect pinpoint, Nav,’ said Joe. ‘When I give the 
word we’re crossing the coast slap over Cap Gris-Nez. Dead 
over it-— novv!’ 

‘Then we’re bang on time,’ said Vincent. ‘Thanks, rear 
gunner.’ 

Looking down over the port nose Hyde smiled to hims elf. 
They seemed to have setded down to w ork smoothly together. 
Farlow was starting well, anyway. Cap Gris-Nez was dead 
on track. 

‘Nav to skipper. At 2002 alter course four degrees port to 
092 compass, and reduce airspeed five knots to 210 indicated. 
That’ll make ground-speed 257 and ETA point F: 7 iiS.’ 

‘Is that early or late, Nav?’ 

‘Bang on time. Skip. If it’s right.’ 

‘Won’t a port alteration bring us into the Ruhr?’ 

‘No, Skip. We were slighdy south; away from the Ruhr. 
We are now converging on point F.’ 

Flak five miles away on the port bow confirmed the position 
of the Ruhr. Suddenly, amid the dancing flashes, a larger fire- 
ball flared, glowed an instant lighting the countryside for 
miles around, then darkened. Somebody’s bomb-load hit by 
flak. 

Uhsatiated, the flak flickered on; J Jicatc flashes as fast as 
sight, every twinkle a white-hot thunderbolt scattering death 
about it like a grindstone scatters sparks. They burst in threes, 
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triangles of tragedy, each group representing a battery on the 
ground, each battery directed by a Wurtzburg. 

Johnnie Muller listening amidships could not outwit these 
saboteurs of sheltering night. The wind-fleet shells sped un- 
alterably upwards. 

It would be the same with the fighters, too — open season for 
hunters and every fox painted white — ^were it not for loi’s 
twenty-eight Specials, rallying at the German ‘TaUy-ho’ and 
turning the tantalizing scent into an infuriating stink. Twenty- 
eight nightingales, not killing enemies but saving airmen’s 
hves. 

The flak was dead abeam now. Coming up from Bonn. 
Vincent took a bearing on it, plotted a reciprocal position line 
from the city on his chart and checked his ground speed. 
Treacherous even to its maker, the flak betrayed the homes it 
should defend, providing navigation facts that sped the 
bombers on to Leipzig. 

The flyers watched the flak drifting behind under their port 
wing, almost mesmerized by its fatal beauty. A blossoming 
ribbon of flame unfurled across the sky, lighting the Halifax 
that fed it. Another flourished suddenly nearby; another plane, 
another crew, another fiery finger pointing home. Then, as if 
they had rehearsed twin suicide, both planes flfll away grace- 
fully in two arcs of fire. 

Tlie crew of *Q-Queenie did not speak. To them it was a log 
entry: ‘2006, two Halifaxes and one unidentified aircraft des- 
troyed over Bonn 3 miles port,’ wrote Vincent. Three miles. 
Less than a minute’s flying, and those three crews had strayed 
just fifty seconds too near to death. 

Turn northwards, now, around the Ruhr for a spoof attack. 
The force would head straight for a German city. German 
defences, it was hoped, would muster their fighters to protect 
the spoof target, only to see the attackers veer around and fly by 
just out of range. These tactics forced fighters into the air too 
soon, wasted their petrol and, RAF planners hoped, caused 
them to land and refuel just when the real attack opened. 

Johnnie Muller’s voice confirmed it. ’Special to crew. In- 
creased fighter activity.’ 

‘Muck cm about, Johnnie !’ 
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It always delighted the loi Squadron aviators to picture the 
consternation they caused. Fighters anxiously airborne, waiting 
for orders that never got through. Guns, chock loaded and hot 
for the fray, but pointing always into empty air. 

Over Eastern France and around the Ruhr the weather had 
been fairer than forecast. But now, as they flew deeper into 
Germany, it was growing worse. They had seen nothing but 
cloud below them for a hundred miles. No pinpoints here. 
Nothing but stars to point the way. 

Suddenly: ‘Rear-gunner to crew. Bandit! Port quarter up.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Me no. Skip, Six hundred yards on parallel course. I don’t 
think he’s seen us but prepare to corkscrew port.’ 

Seconds dragged by. No sound save the drum of five- 
thousand horsepower and the rushing, two-hundred-mile-an- 
hour wind. 

‘Where is lie, gunner?’ 

‘Still there. Skip, Five hundred yards.’ 

‘Mid-upper. Search starb’d.’ 

It was not unknown for one German fighter to fly where it 
could be seen (they had even been reported with lights on) 
while a second fighter attacked from the other side hopit^ that 
preoccupation with the first fighter would leave the prey a 
sitting shot. ‘Still there. Four hundred yards.’ It was not RAF 
policy to open fire. A single burst of tracer lighting up the sky 
would bring every bloodhound from fifty miles art md, bark- 
ing their presence, calling the pack to destroy them 

‘Nav to skipper. We have time to spare to fly a dog-leg.’ 
This was a manoeuvre designed for wasting time if flying ahead 
of schedule. The aircraft would alter course 6o degrees star- 
board then, after a minute, 120 degrees back again, flying two 
sides of an equilateral triangle. In tliis way it took two minutes 
to fly to a point which would otherwise be reached in one 
minute. To do it sui ccssfully now would place the fighter three 
miles in front; more comfortable than havii^ iiim 400 yards 
behind. 

Danger accompanied the move, i.jwever, for should the 
fighter see them and attack while they were turning they would 
be left at a tactical disadvantage. Hyde weighed the wisdom 
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of evasion against the mortal risks of either altering course 
away or remaining dose to combat. 

“Okay, Nav. We’ll try it. Rear-gunner! Shout if he starts 
a curve of pursuit and I’ll dive hard port.* 

The big bomber slid around quietly on to the new course. 
The fighter quickly dwindled into the darkness. All eyes 
strained to see through the night that hid them. 

Nothing. 

They altered course back towards track and, a minute later, 
swung again towards the target. 

‘Nav to skipper. Better speed up a bit and regain some of 
that lost minute. New airspeed 215 indicated.’ 

‘Engineer to skipper. We’ll eat petrol at that speed. Should 
we alter boost?’ 

The engines setded on to a new, higher note. The crew 
returned to routine work. The German fighter, still concen- 
trating perhaps on nothing but his prankish radio which 
Johnnie could beguile, flew on all unheeding three dark miles 
away. 

Below them, now, the cloud was thicker and darker than 
before. Above, the stars rocked gendy with the movement of 
the aircraft, quietly defying the sextants down below to shoot 
them with that arrow through the heart whichTgives the perfect 
fix. Vincent’s aerial sextant, marking horizontal with only a 
dancing, spirit-level bubble, took sixty separate sights and re- 
duced mem to a single average. Yet still the reading could not 
be trusted nearer man a few wide miles: the difference in 
bombing between a direct hit and a wild miss. 

Bright stars above. Thick cloud below. And around about 
more dian two hundred aircraft. But nothing to be seen; not a 
damned thing. Were they on track? Q-Quecnie still hit occa- 
sional slip-streams indicating that they were in some sort of 
concentration. But the night that hid them from attack con- 
cealed their target too. 

The met forecast had misplaced the area of good visibility. 
They should have bombed south-east of the Ruhr. Visibility 
over Coblenz was perfect. They could have bombed success- 
fully there and been half-way home by now. 

‘Hve minutes to TOT,’ said Vincent. Time-on-target in 
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five minutes and not a sign of action. Not a flare, not a few 
early bomb-flashes, not even any flak. Too often it was like 
this. War by guesswork, 

‘H-hour!’ annoimced Vincent at last. ‘The attack should 
open now.’ 

Ahead of Q-Queenie the leading bombers released their 
loads, bombing blind on ETA. A dull glow showed imder a 
wide expanse of cloud, and instantly the night went wild with 
flak. Preferring not to shoot at first rather than betray their 
position, the Huns had nothing to lose now and opened fire. 
Q-Quecnie lurched from the blast-wave of a nearby flak-burst. 

Hyde dropped the nose a few degrees. A shallow dive 
through the target got clear of danger faster. The ASI showed 
240 knots; with the following wind they would be tracking 
over the target with a groundspeed well over 300 m.p.h. 

‘Five, four, three, two, one, ttowl' counted Vincent. Bill 
Grahaiii jji cised the fit, ‘Bombs away!’ 

Another thirty seconds Hyde held her, dead ahead, hurtling 
in that shallow dive. The sky aroimd and behind them was 
bubbling with molten shrapnel, and dotted with burning air- 
craft. Clear of the target Hyde turned north-west for home. 

A loud, rapid order shouted in their earphones. ‘Corkscrew 
port, go!’ 

Hyde slammed the stick forward, jammed on left rudder and 
dropped the port wing. The Lancaster lurched downwards and 
Vincent’s instruments floated up off his desk as he scrambled to 
catch them. 

‘Up !’ shouted the voice. 

The men were anchored to their seats, and the floating navi- 
gation instruments crashed to the floor as the heavy aircraft, 
mercifully free of bombload, strained out of her dive. 

Tracer shells zipped under the starboard wring and a new 
vibration shook me aircraft as two machine-gun turrets re- 
turned fire at a rate of over a hundred bullets a second. 

Cordite fumes filled the fuselage, penetrating e/en into thdr 
oxygen masks. 

‘Up starb’d!’ ordered the gimner. Grinding around in tight 
mms trying to bring his guns to bear, the fighter followed. 
Q-Queenie’s antics made shooting difficult for fighter and 
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bomber alike, but for just an instant the Hun was steady in the 
sights. Joe squeezed the button and the exchange was switched 
on again. ‘Dive starb’d!* 

A sickening, empty lurch, and again the Lancaster was 
plunging down chasing its wingdp. The firing stopped. ‘1 
think we’ve lost him. Skip.* 

The bomber eased back on to course. Hyde checked on 
phones that everyone was unhurt. Men tested equipment for 
damage. Better find faults now rather than wait imtil they gave 
way. Vincent was crawling around rescuing equipment from 
the floor. To every navigation instrument — protractors, slides, 
computers — ^to everything was tied a piece of string. Vincent 
found all his strings, hfted them together, and deposited his 
missing equipment on the plotting-desk. That trick for finding 
things might save a minute. A minute might save their lives. 
Even now the aircraft was rocking again as more flak found 
them. 

There had been a little incident going on amidships, while 
they were over the target, of which the crew were not aware. 
Johnnie Muller’s over-target task was by the photo-flash chute. 
A few thousand feet behind the bombs, the photo-flash is 
released. This is a flash bomb timed to burst in the sky an 
instant before the bombs explode. Its flashwlasts only one- 
fiftieth of a second and its three miUion candle-power acts as 
the exposure for the open-shuttered camera waiting in the 
bomber above. Johnnie stood duty to see that this HE flash 
did not jam. But as he waited for the flash to fall Johnnie drew 
from inside his battle-dress blouse something about the shape 
and size of a good trout. He poised it behind the flash, nose 
downwards. The mechanism chcked, the flash fell away, and 
direcdy on its tail the German boy released his own private 
missile to frll on his native land. 

It was a tiny bomb. An ii| -pound practice bomb, used by 
bomb-aimers in training. A puny puff of smoke in the wake of 
more than four tons of high explosive already released by the 
bomb-aimer. 

Johiuiie returned to his radio pleased to have added his mite. 
This radio, he knew, was valuable. Valuable, yes; but passive. 
But he hated Nazis and he, personally, wished to woimd them. 
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The Hun had the situation worked out by now. He knew 
where they had been and where they were going. Fighters 
mingled with the returning stream, slashing like hawks in a 
flock of pigeons. Once more Joe shouted evasive action and 
Queenie corkscrewed out of danger. Later, Joe and Yarpi 
yelled simultaneously to 'Corkscrew starh'd, go!’ as their four 
eyes and six guns turned together on a single foe. But not a shot 
was fired; neither in attack nor defence. In each clash the 
fighter was lost dtuing the first evasive dive. 

Some aircrew believed that few German fighters followed a 
bomber that took correct evasive action. Perhaps it was true. 
Why risk their German necks in what would probably be a 
futile chase after a gunner who has already shown that he is 
wideawake and knows what he is doing? 

The mediocre gunner with good eyes who kept alert was 
therefore a better defence than the crack shot who dozed. Joe 
always said he was ‘too bloody scared to fall asleep’, and 
undoubtedly his crew loved him for it. 

Johnnie eased the tension. ‘Special to crew. Fighter activity 
has stopped.’ It was usually like that. All the fighters, ordered 
into the air at the same time, were forced to land at the same 
time for lack of fuel. 

‘Skipper to gunners. Keep watching in case there’s a stray.’ 

Flak still sprayed occasional brilhance into the sky. For a few 
minutes it seemed more intense; forming a line of bursting stars 
running across their bows from left to right. Vincent’s voice 
spoke to explain it: ‘Crossing the coast out now.’ 

Now came the dull sea-leg home. Men were getting tired 
and the relaxation made them realize it. Johmae’s radio still 
scanned the crackling ether but Fritz was silent. The gun- 
turrets still swung left and right, sweeping the empty sky with 
gestures of extreme distrust at its quietness. The engines 
hummed softly, throttled back now as the aircraft, hurrying 
still, gained speed in a gentle dive for home. Thus, in watchful 
monotony, Q-Queenie was returning. 

Hyde broke the long silence. ‘Ten thousand feet. You can 
take off oxygen masks.’ What a j y to tear the restricting 
rubber from one’s face! ‘Skipper to engineer. How are fuel 
levels? I smell petrol.’ 
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‘I smell it too. But levels okay . . . I’ve checked.’ 

No sooner had he spoken than the sky ahead was ht with a 
sickening orange flash. An aircraft, its tailpiece blown off in a 
flurry of oval mis, crashed, burning, into the sea. 

‘skipper to crew. Anyone see that? It looked like a Lane.’ 

*I thought so too. Have 4-Group got Lancasters?’ 

‘I think they’re all HaHfaxes.’ 

‘Must be a one-o-one bod,’ said Hyde. ‘Either they were on 
fire or else at “oxygen-masks oflf’’ some clot lit a cigarette.’ It 
was not idle chatter; the crew sniffed the petrol-laden air and 
reconfirmed their decision never to risk blowing up for a 
premature smoke. 

‘English coast ahead.’ 

‘Looks damned misty.’ 

‘Met said there might be fog.’ 

‘Oh hefl!’ 

‘Any word of a diversion, Krink?’ 

‘Something coming in now. Wait a sec.’ 

If Base were imder fog they may be diverted to land else- 
where. It often meant acute discomfort: landing on some 
dreadful training field that lacked facihties, sleeping in make- 
shift accommodation then hanging around, maybe for days of 
bad weather, without a shave or a change of elothes. 

‘Here it is,’ said Krink. ‘Diversion. But not for us; for 
4-Group. Some of them have to land at Ludford.’ Ludford 
Magna, perched on top of the Wolds, was the highest aero- 
drome in Group and was frequently the last ’drome to be closed 
for fog. 

They foimd Base, called up for permission to land and were 
told to wait. Ludford was handling four times its usual number 
of aircraft. Q-Queenie circled for almost an hour before land- 
ing. They taxied to their pen and cut engines. The still silence 
seemed strange after ten hours and forty-two minutes of roar- 
ing vibration. The waiting ground-crew jammed a ladder 
under the exit and one by one, slowly and stiffly, the crew 
climbed 01^. Hyde called to Chiefy Mitchell, ‘Give her a good 
check, Chiefy. I didn’t think we’d been hit but there’s one 
helluva stink of petrol.’ 

Somehow, suddenly, the men did not feel tired. At de- 
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briefing nobody is. There is the excitement of another trip 
finished safely. There is reaction after hours of comparative 
silence. There is so much to remember and disriiw. 

‘Who blew up over the North Sea?’ 

‘Looked like a Lane.’ 

‘We had six combats. Six!’ 

‘Anyone missing?’ 

‘The natives, my dear chap, were posolutely hostile.’ 

‘. . . a ginormous explosion.’ 

‘I believe Willard bought it.’ 

‘Six combats!’ 

‘Who got that Ju 88?’ 

*. . . fantabulous . . .’ 

‘ coned over Bonn.’ 

‘Target was a shambles.’ 

‘Shhh!;^ 

‘W’lio ulew up over the North firkin?’ 

The men queued for coffee and biscuits and their tot of rum. 
They were excited and talkative; most of them were really only 
boys. The rum would make them talk even more. That was 
just what the intelligence officers wanted. 

As each crew repeated their story the raid took shape in the 
intelligence reports. There was cloud. Opposition average. 
Crews bombed on ETA. Bombed area reasonably concen- 
trated. Possibly successful. Photographic reconnaissance 
would decide. 

Outside de-briefing they bumped into Chiej^ Mitchell. 
‘You didn’t think you’d been hit? Queenie’s got a hole in her 
so big that if she was round you’d think she wa: a doughnut.’ 
He turned wide eyes on Vincent. ‘ ’ere! You the new nav? 
There’s a piece of flak the size of twenty Players hit back of you 
and shot out the top behind the skipper. If you was sittin’ in 
your chair it passed clean through your skull. You had a mite 
of fine fortune to miss that one if ever man did.' Vincent 
laughed hollowly and noticed he was the only one who did. 

The crew-bus came and they climbed in. ‘Vincent,’ said 
Hyde. ‘I haven’t told you this before. You are my fourth 
navigator. Other three were all killed. You are the first one 
who ever had a shred of good luck.' 
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Vincent felt a shiver run up his spine. ‘I thought we ran 
dose to some Hak when I was groping around finding instru- 
mrate after our first combat. It must’ve been then.’ He added 
brightly: I had a reputation for very good luck on my last 
squadron.* 

‘Fine,’ said Hyde. ‘Keep it up with one-o-one.’ 



3 


* IRCSAFTSWOMAN PEARL YEWSTER (loiown naturally 

Za enough as Pearly Oyster) flitted about guarding the 
JL jLNissen hut of B FUght officers’ quarters which contained 
her four sleeping charges. One of these charges was Flying 
Officer Krynkiwski, ‘that ever-so-friendly American gentle- 
man’. 

Krink liked Oyster. She was a batwoman worth her weight 
in strategically-placed armour-plate. But he was not altogether 
kind to Oyster. ‘Maybe Pearl Yewster,’ Krink had said the first 
time he saw her, ‘but I’ll bet Pearl doesn’t any more.’ 

Ac/’.v Wwster was old enough to be mother of them all. 
No real mother could have guarded and cared for her sons 
better than did Oyster. When the returning aircraft wakened 
her she had slipped from her bed into the pre-dawn cold to 
Hght the fire in their hut. She had waited up to greet them and 
make sure they were safe (never any of my boys missing, she 
would boast, as though her broody, earth-bound clucking 
and fussing had preserved her high-flying chicks from the 
Hun). 

Soon she would wake them for lunch. Their moming-tea 
and shaving water was heating over the fire in the C(*iitre of the 
darkened hut. It was dark because Oyster had left up the black- 
out screens to foil the sleep-distracting sunshine. The top of the 
stove glowed a heart-warming, fire-brick red. 

Startled by a noise outside. Oyster rushed to investigate. She 
waved admonishingly and tried to shout a silent ‘Shush’ at three 
airmen walking noisily along the nearby road. ‘These poor 
exhausted boys are trying to deep,’ she said. The airmen 
suggested another, and not altogether unpleasant, occupation 
for the ‘poor exhausted bastards . 

Bill Graham propped himself up on one elbow and scowled 
over the blankets at Sergeant Godeib Heindrickson and Johnnie 
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MuUer who lay in the next two beds. *lf thee don’t stop 
yabbering bludy German right soon,’ Bill threatened, ‘I’ll take 
nst and stop thee m’self.’ Bill often reverted to dialect when 
he was either excited or half-asleep. 

‘Bravo, Bill,’ said Magnetic. 

‘Oh, pipe down, the lot of you,’ complained Joe. 

Vincent sat up and yawned. ‘What time is it?’ 

‘What a navigator !’ said Joe. ‘Gets a Longines Astro on issue 
and has to ask me time.’ Joe disappeared completely under his 
blankets. 

‘Half-past twelve,’ said Magnetic. 

Vincent, in the end bed, reached out and opened a window. 
‘This place stinks. Eight men asleep and a fire burning, and not 
a window open.’ Magnetic stuck a tentative toe from under 
the blankets and touched the stove. ‘Except that the fire is not 
only out but is as cold as a frog in a frozen pool; as cold as the 
tip of a polar bear’s — tail.’ 

The blankets of Joe’s bed erupted into a heap on the floor. 
‘Might as well go and eat,’ he said. ‘Can’t sleep m this freezing 
Babel.’ He ran a finger down the curved iron wall of the 
Nissen hut and watched the rivulet of water he caused as it 
dribbled to the cement floor. ‘I’m so bloody cold,’ Joe told 
nobody in particular, ‘that if I was a passionatefskimo and you 
a receptive Eskimiss I’d freeze your assets.’ 

He opened a window and stuck his head out. ‘Hey, cock- 
head!’ he called to a passing NCO. ‘Is the water hot?’ 

‘Not bloody likely!’ 

‘Oh, blast!’ said Joe. ‘I’ll shave after lunch.’ 

Magnetic and Vincent, in greatcoats and sHppers and carry- 
ing towels and toilet-kits, walked out towards the wash-shed. 
Cursing, Joe followed them. 

By me time they returned only Yarpi was not out of bed. 
‘That loafer will sleep through Domesday. Let’s toss him out.’ 
Four men took hold of Yarpi’s bed and hauled lustily. Yarpi 
fell heavily, dragging the bedclothes with him as he bumped 
on to the moist cement. The fall just managed to stir him. He 
blinked. 

‘Oh hell! What a stink!’ cried Joe. 

‘Unless tha change thi sheets for clean ones soon, lad, we’ll 
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£nd thi stuck to ’em. Tha’s only got to take ’em ’cross t’c 
bedding-store.’ 

‘Here’s your tea, sir,’ said Corporal Tommy Tucker, NCO 
i/c B Flight quarters. Apart from the boiler-attendant (‘laziest 
sod unhung’). Tucker was the only male on domestic staff. 
He shook Squadron Leader Parke’s shoulder gently. ‘Tea, sir.’ 

‘Mm? Oh, thanks. Put it on the table.’ 

Tucker set down the heavy china cup and saucer. ‘And, sir,’ 
he arrested Hyde’s inclination to have another forty winks. 
‘Wingco phoned, sir, and said conference thirteen-thirty.’ 
That woke Hyde properly. ‘Dicing again tonight?’ The bat- 
man expressed no surprise at the Flight Commander asking him 
if the squadron was operating. ‘Looks like it, sir. Petrol load’s 
announced.’ Hyde shuddered. ‘Tell me softly,’ he said. 
‘Twenty-one fifty-four, sir.’ Hyde shuddered again. 

The '“Mi’y indication of target that was given to general 
ground-stoff was the petrol load. This information seemed 
instantly to be transmitted by the tanker-drivers to the entire 
station: upwards of a thousand people. Hyde had once been 
told the petrol load by ‘Old Meg’, Ludford’s village post- 
mistress. Hyde reached for his tea and mumbled: ‘Twenty-one 
fifty-bloody-four,’ Maximum fuel load for a standard Lan- 
caster was 2,154 gallons of himdred-octane. Maximum load 
meant another long trip. 

‘I’ve ironed your battle-dress, sir,’ said Tucker. ‘And here’s 
your clean shirt and socks.’ 

‘Oh, thanks.’ Hyde swung his feet out of bed. ‘ Jring my 
shaving-water, then nip out smartly and start the '•ar; key’s on 
the dressing-table. I want to dash up to flight office as soon 
as I’ve shaved and that engine takes the devil’s own time to 
warm up.’ 

The crews stood disconsolately outside briefing-room watch- 
ing the cloud thicken. 

‘Cloud-base two-hundred at most.’ 

‘And tops forty firkin farsand.’ 

Rain started to fall and a disgrmitled murmur signalled 
general discontent. The black cloud-base swept still lower and 
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gusts of cutting wind made the coatless men stamp their feet 
and bury their hands deeper in their pockets. The briefii^- 
room door opened and the clustering flyers spilled inside. By 
the time the last men were in, the raindrops outside were large 
and cold and growing heavier. 

‘If they told the dock workers to work in this they’d go on 
strike.’ 

‘If they told those loafers to work at all they’d strike.’ 

‘And we’ve gotta fly through it.’ 

Momentarily, morale was low. 

The roll was called. The map shd back. The measured, red- 
cord miles spread cast and east and east. Beyond BcrHn and 
north to . . . ‘Stettin!’ 

Red-headed Section Officer Wendy Marlborough-Joncs was 
briefing again. She looked almost fierce as she spread her map. 
As though she had been forced to do something that she knew 
full well was suicide. Nobody whisded; nobody wanted to. 
Every man sat and gazed sullenly at that vicious, arctic trip of 
over two-thousand miles return. That’s if anybody did return. 
Wendy for all her beauty could almost have walked in front 
of those two hundred young men naked and nobody could 
have raised a whisdc ... so preoccupied was every man with 
the thought of this dreadful trip on this dreadful mght. 

‘The weather,’ Wendy began, the copper gleam of her eyes 
flashing aroilnd the room, ‘the weather, wc are assured, is fair 
for this difficult target. We are told,’ and she accented ‘told’ as 
if to imply she had been ordered to agree, ‘we arc told that a 
cold front lies down the Irish Sea. You will take off before 
that reaches Base.’ 

‘But the bloody thing’s here now,’ somebody grumbled, 
and the Wing Commander had to call for silence. 

‘This frontal system of severe weather will take eleven hours 
to pass over England. You could not possibly land during that 
time; that is why a distant target is considered ideal, so that you 
will remain airborne the whole duration of bad weather over 
Base. Behind a cold front, as you know, is much cloud but 
good visibility. In these patches of good visibility you will 
land.’ 

*I know the only patch we’ll land in. A six-foot one.’ 
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There was another angry murmur from the men and Flight 
Lieutenant Marshall, the Signals-leader, remarked to the Hon. 
H-H that he had never seen a squadron so disinclined to fly 
during his eleven years in the RAF. The Wingco was again 
obliged to call for silence. He was to fly this trip himself and 
it was to his credit that he restrained the men, whose misgivings 
he must have shared completely, with such mflitary severity. 

An intelligence officer entered from the map end of the hut 
and whispered to the Wing Commander. Every eye watched 
him. 

The Wingco stood, motioned Wendy to stop briefing, and 
annoimced: ‘The operation has been cancelled.’ 

‘Scrubbo!’ 

‘Trip scrubbed!’ 

‘Thank Christ!’ 

‘Scrubbo!’ 

Ev^iy ii'di* had heard, yet every man was happily telling his 
neighbour. 

Wendy looked as pleased as the men. Her eyes sought 
Hyde’s and she wrinkled her nose in a grin. Hyde said to 
Johnnie: ‘I’m being mothered from a range of tliirty feet, 
now.* It was clear he did not hke it. 

The flyers were tumbling out of the briefing-room into the 
squall-driven rain, but now they did not complain. This 
weather, now it could only wet them, they did not mind; it 
was when it could kill them that they hated it. 

Whenever a short or easy trip is cancelled, aircTi ■ are often 
heard to say: ‘I really wanted to fly tonight. Not just because 
it was an easy target; I really felt like flying.’ When a tough 
target is scrulibed there is an equally frequent reaction: ‘Let’s 
get stinko !’ Escape demands celebration and tlie bar is rushed. 
Spirits, so low ten minutes before, soared as the men rocked in 
the crew bus bound for the warm mess with its cheerful fires 
and cheering bar. More tlian momentarily, it seemed, morale 
was high. 

Somebody struck up a popular hymn-time, but these were 
not words of heavenly praise diat tl - bus-load of young men 
started singing: 
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‘An ainnan told me before he died, 

I have no cause to think he lied. 

No matter how he tried and tried 
His wife could never be satisfied. 

So he built her a ’ 

There is a sameness about most of the hymns in Ancient and 
Modem. It might be said that they had ‘one theme’. So was 
there a sameness about the words these young servicemen sang 
to many of the hymn-tunes, perhaps because they had ‘one 
theme’ too. As the crew bus rumbled through the village, 
Ludford Magna’s rustic citizens could be excused for any nostal- 
gic longings they may have nurtured for their pre-war 
sleepy-town. 

‘Now we come to the tragic bit: 

There was no way of stopping it. . . .’ 

The airman bus-driver jammed on the brakes outside the 
sergeants’ mess and the song was lost in tumbles and grumbles 
as the standing sergeants fell forward in a blaspheming jumble. 

Although Yarpi bought the first round he was still in the 
chair when Vincent arrived from distant Nav section so, despite 
his wile, Yarpi bought drinks for all. 

‘Whacko the scrab, eh?’ Joe greeted Vincent. Having mixed 
with Australians in Crete Vincent imderstood, and replied: ‘It’s 
okay for you blokes. I had almost finished a two-thousand- 
nule flight plan.’ 

‘Eech! Well let’s bludy-wcll fly then, lad.’ 

‘Can’t waste your flight plan, man.’ 

‘Let’s not bloody-weU fly, eh?’ Vincent smiled. 

Joe glanced at Vincent more approvingly. It was the first 
time Joe remembered having heard Vincent swear, and he drew 
reassurance from it. 

When it ^cll his turn to buy, Jolmnie Muller turned towards 
Joe and asked: ‘Can you lend me a pound, Joe?* Joe, as an 
RAAF flight sergeant, earned twice as much as Johnnie. 
Johnnie’s pay wds a constant problem; he had even asked the 
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Adjutant to investigate if pay-section really was entitled to 
deduct income tax from Germans. He knew Joe paid no 
income tax. But maybe King’s Regulations had foreseen 
Australians as Allies and made allowances. Joe said: ‘Gee, I’m 
sorry, Johimic; I’m so broke that if Christmas turkeys was 
fourpence-a-dozen I couldn’t afford a tom-tit’s ear-hole!’ 

Bill Graham was standing next to them. He sUpped a poimd 
into Johnnie’s hand with no more than a finger placed to his 
bps. 

Presently, Dickie Bird strolled over to Vincent and asked to 
play him table-tennis. Joe leapt at the chance of a contest. ‘For 
the squadron championship!’ he demanded. 

‘I was just thinking of a friendly game.’ 

‘No sleeping champions here, lad. Defend your tide or give 
it up.’ 

‘Hey! Just a tick,’ said Vincent. ‘I’m half stinko.’ 

‘Half? echoed Dickie. ‘I’m three-quarters.’ 

Tliat was taken as acceptance. Joe announced to the mess 
(which took htde notice but continued on its own noisy way) 
that this was to be a rubber for the championship, and the game 
was on. 

Despite their protests about drinking, both men seemed very 
swift of action and keen of eye. Because Vincent was a new- 
comer most of die spectators favoured Dickie. The Parke 
crew, however, gave lusty support to Vincent. It was the Parke 
supporters who cheered most freqnendy for steadily their 
entrant drew aliead. During normal play Vincent . d Dickie 
were closely matched, but each time he took the service Vincent 
would gain a point. Vincent won the first game and when it 
fell his service and he was up 19-16 in the second the result 
looked a foregone conclusion. At 21-17 Joe shouted: ‘The 
champ! A beer for the new champ!’ and led Vincent trium- 
phant to the bar. 

The cold front of severe weather that was to have taken 
eleven hours to pass over England moved, in fact, diagonally 
down the Channel, and did not blow <tself out until the morn- 
ing of the third day. This weadier rest now left the aircrew 
refteshed, and when the Tannoy blared out the special meal- 
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times for navigators that signalled another operation, there 
were few complaints. Instead, the expert eyes appraised the 
clearing skies and most men agreed when Joe said: *It should 
be bang on for dicing tonight.’ 

The target was Karlsruhe, near the Ruhr. But at least they 
would be there and back in six hours. By the look of things, 
too, there would be good chance of finding the target visually 
and bombing accurately. That was always gratifying. ‘I don’t 


so much mind sticking my neck out, Bill would say, when I 
get something good in my bomb-sight and know I’ve pranged 
it well.’ 


Flight Lieutenant the Hon. Holbrook-Hardwicke was sur- 
rounded after briefing by his brood of Specials in more excited 
mood than usual. Clear skies meant a busy night for fighters. 
‘Sir,’ one of the Specials called, ‘I can never think of anything 
to say except “fly such-and-such a course’’. It sounds uncon- 
vincing sometimes. What else could I say?’ 

‘Say any jolly tiling you like,’ said H-H. 

‘But what, sir?’ 

‘Well, any dashed thing. If you don’t want to give an actual 
course just say, er “Fly north and await instructions’’.’ 

“And what will I say?’ 

‘The same, if you like.’ 

‘And me, sir?’ 


‘And I, sir?’ ' 


Again H-H cursed the day he had volunteered the informa- 
tion that he had spent his youth in Germany and spoke German 
perfectly. No Continental, he was sure, would think for him- 
self if he could find an officer to think for him. ‘Oh, for good- 


ness’ sake, all say it,’ he said curtly. ‘Everybody. Just keep 
repeating “Fly north and await instructions’’.’ 

Johnnie tried the phrase in Enghsh, then in German. He liked 
the ring of it. 

With the exception of Vincent who was finishing his flight 
plan, the crew arrived early at the aircraft. It was not yet dark 
and they lolled around happily, enjoying the evening quiet. 
Hyde passed aroimd the cigarettes, carefully including the 
ground-crew whose work was so vital and whose approval he 
dways strove to win. Hyde was surprised, though, that Joe 
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refused. He noticed, too, as Joe wandered away from the 
group towards the mechanies’ hut, that his usual exuberance 
was gone. Hyde lit the cigarettes all round, then walked over 
behind the hut where Joe had disappeared. Joe was leaning on 
his arm against the hut, vomiting violently. Hyde placed a 
friendly hand on his shoulder. ‘What’s up, Joe?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Joe, averting his ashen face and watering eyes. 
‘Just a bit crook in the guts.’ 

‘Sure it’s only biliousness?’ Hyde translated the lurid 
Austrahanism. 

‘Quite sure,’ said Joe. ‘I’ll be okay in a minute. It always goes 
as soon as I get in the air.’ 

‘You’ve had it before, then?’ 

Joe had not expected that. But he forced a wide smUe. He 
really did seem to be recovering. ‘Yeah. I’ve had it for years.’ 
Hyde did not believe that, but he could hardly say so. 

‘Cercam you’re fit to fly?’ he asked. 

‘Quite certain. I tell you it’s all right as soon as I’m airborne.’ 

By the time the two men had walked back to the group Joe 
seemed almost recovered. ‘I’ll have that smoke now if I may, 
mate,’ he said. Either he really was betvr or he was making a 
terrific effort to appear so. 

Vincent arrived, weighted down as usual with equipment. As 
he tossed his nav-bag on the ground, Hyde noticed the con- 
tents included gauntlets. 

‘Hey Bill, Joe!’ called Vincent. ‘Sparc a minuU, '’ Vincent 
brought out his chart and maps and pointed. ‘Thei- are four 
pinpoints I’d like to get. If cither of you see them let me know. 
On the coast-in here ... on the bend of this river; should be 
easy, that bridge will be up-moon . . . tliis railway junction at 
the bridge here . . . and this town; you can’t miss those canals. 
I’ve written down on these two pieces of paper our approxi- 
mate times over each point. If you could find tliosc foi. me we’ll 
be- bang on.’ 

‘Okay, Vin,’ said Joe. ‘And if I’ve got a mi.iU.c I’ll scout 
around for a few fighters, too.’ 

It was a fair retort. Every membci f aircrew feels that the 
whole aircraft is there to further his own particular job. In a 
way, it is. That is how eight men become one crew. 
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Further around the airfield an engine started. ‘Let’s go/ said 
Hyde. Daylight still lingered. iQrcraft taxied quicUy into 
position and, in the evening hght, took off close to each other’s 
heels. ‘Pity it isn’t a httle lighter,’ Hyde drought. ‘I could’ve 
taken off to the mess.’ It was squadron practice, a sort of game, 
to do a flashy take-off or landing to die audience in the mess 
whenever dayUght allowed the audience to see. With anything 
up to eight tons of bombs on board, and the same weight of 
petrol, the flashiness, however, was seldom flamboyant. 

Hyde recalled the cat-calls and cracks after his last daylight 
take-off. Tied to the tall XYZ aerial of Q-Queenie had 
fluttered a pair of scarlet-dyed Waaf-issue bloomers known 
to Waafs (and, it must be admitted, to airmen) as ‘romance 
wreckers’. ‘I wonder what happened to diose romance 
wreckers?’ thought Hyde. ‘Probably blew down into Germany 
where some fat old Frau is wearing them now. Well, if she 
lives in Karlsruhe, she’ll have to wash ’em tomorrow by die 
look of this weather.’ As they lumbered, heavy-laden, into die 
air Hyde’s eyes approved the clear horizons and bright skies. 
This trip should be fun. 

As usual with dusk take-off they were to cross the coast-in 
at low level. Sunset occurs later at altitude than on the ground 
direedy below. Twenty thousand feet up, tlllf flyer can peep 
over the rim of the earth and see the sun almost hal€-an-hour 
after the rays have deserted the groundlings beneath him. Even 
flying low, in the shadow, it seemed to Hyde that the enemy 
coast would catch diem still visible in the dusk. But men wlio 
plan RAF attacks do not make such mistakes. They flew into 
the night a meagre minute before the shores of France rushed 
under their bomb-crammed belly. Once into France their 
climb to height began; a dragging, clawing climb four miles 
into the sky. Hyde knew Q-Queenie well. He had flown her 
often and she had never let him down. Now he cased her up 
and up, aimed at a star, and she rode it like a Ufeboat rides rough 
seas: fighting, straining, shuddering, but never for a moment 
looking anything but absolute master of her element. 

As diey rose from the cover of coastal hills German radar 
started to pick them out. Johnnie made his first contact and 
promptly ordered ‘Fly north and await instructions.’ 
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The flak started. Light stuC Until an aircraft is at height the 
big anti-aircraft guns cannot train on it accurately. The more 
manoeuvrable light guns, however, are effective up to eleven 
thousand feet. The bombers were still well below that, and the 
hght guns sprayed the skies with a dazzling pattern of criss- 
crossing tracer. But the risk of Hght flak seemed worth the 
entertainment. Shells fired upwards spiral forward as if follow- 
ing a fine-spun corkscrew. This dainty pattern of light is seen 
nowhere to better advantage than from an aircraft towards 
which the shells arc travelling. The flyers, light-hearted in the 
face of this paltry opposition, watched tlie vivid counterplay of 
streaking lights with delight. 

Then suddenly the ground below seemed to erupt in a chain 
of great explosions. Nine distinct blasts in a straight line: eight 
big and one very big. Q-Queenie rocked as the shock-wave 
hit her. ‘That was a bomb-load,’ announced Bill. ‘Eight 
thousand-pounders and one four-thousand-pound cookie. Jet- 
tisoned!’ 

‘Hell!’ said Joe. ‘Is that what we drop? I’m glad we’re flying. 
It must be dangerous down there.’ 

Turning away from the stream, the Lancaster that had Jetti- 
soned its bombload was struggling to maintain height, with 
both port engines ablaze. Westward they flew, visible as twin 
flying fires, back into the tracer tliat had wounded them. ‘With 
luck they’ll make it,’ said Hyde, ‘provided a fighter doesn’t 
jump them. How is fighter activity. Special?’ 

‘Fairly brisk. Skip,’ said Johnnie, ‘but I’m telhng .em aU to 
fly nortli.’ 

It had grown quiet. The ligl'il flak faded behind. At opera- 
tional height the bombers wore quickly covering the miles to 
the target. ‘Skipper to gunners. Seen any combats?’ 

‘Nothing, Skip.’ 

Nobody hked to tempt Fate by speaking his thoughts on the 
subject, but everyone was thuiking the same thing: there 
should be m )re fighters on a bright night ’ ^ . tliis. The 
bomber-stream seemed well concentrated. Joe and Bill found 
Vincent’s pinpoints. The usual flak wide to left and right 
punishing the planes that strayed off track, did not appear. The 
milps sped back below them; Karlsruhe was at hand. Still the 
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lack of those tell-tale bursts of horizontal tracer revealed the 
absence of fighters. 

‘Five minutes to TOT,’ said Vincent. 

The flak started coming up, dead ahead. 

‘I’ve got it!’ Bill announced excitedly: *I can sec it perfectly. 
Oh, wizard! Left, left. Skipper. Steadee . . .’ 

The attack opened dead on time. The sky was filling with 
flak but the fleers, intent only on this vulnerable target, were 
not diverted. Kightabit. Steady, steady. Right-right steady.’ 
Bill was excited but calm; his voice told of a Karlsruhe square 
in his sights. ‘Steady, steady, steadee . . .’ 

‘It’s as slow as this at two hundred and fifty m.p.h. My 
heart’s knocking chips off my ribs,’ thought Joe. 

‘Bombs away!’ 

Q-Queenie shuddered rhythmically as the nine heavy 
weights dropped away one after the other, tlien lurched up- 
wards as her sudden lightness gave her extra lift. Hyde re- 
adjusted trim and Queenie was in level flight again. 

The attack was absolutely copy-book. Every bomb-aimer 
was locating the target and every bomb-load was liitting its 
mark. String after string of close-knit explosions sprinkled 
across the wretched city. The flak was getting erratic: ‘Bombed 
off a good length,’ as Joe put it. Fires liad started and were 
spreading as the hurtling explosions flung burning masonry 
high and wide* And still the fighters did not appear. 

‘Absolutely bang on,’ said Hyde. 

‘Wizard prang!’ 

‘Poor bastards!’ Even as they bombed some airmen could 
feel pity. 

‘She’ll never get ’em clean,’ laughed Hyde. 

‘What’s that. Skip?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. I was just thinking.’ 

They left the target searchlights and burrowed into the night, 
diving away from danger and for home. It was all Joe could do 
not to spoil his night-vision by starmg at the flaming mass that 
was centra). Karlsruhe. 

‘We won’t have to bomb Karlsruhe again.’ 

‘I’U bet they’re glad to hear that.’ 

‘Last time I operated here,’ announced Hyde, strangely talka- 
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tive, ‘we dropped leaflets. Each one had written on it in Ger- 
man “This might have been a bomb”.’ 

‘You dropped only leaflets?’ 

‘Well, in theory, yes. But in fact I brought along a ginor- 
mous housebrick, wrote on it in German “This might have 
been a leaflet” and tossed that out.’ 

Before they could laugh they were snapped back to the 
present. ‘Mid-upper to rear-gunner. Can you see anything 
dead behind up fifteen?’ 

‘it’s a Stirling.’ Joe’s prompt identification showed he had 
seen it before; a friendly bomber. 

‘Didn’t know Stirlings could get this high.’ 

‘Okay,’ snapped Hyde. ‘Less natter. Settle down.’ 

The ‘wizard prang’ plus the light opposition was making 
them relax. To relax once over Germany might prove once 
too often. ‘There’s a combat!’ It was the first they had seen 
tonight, and Yarpi shouted the unwelcome news that armed 
their fears. ‘Keep on your toes, then.’ 

A few more squirts of tracer gashed the sky. But opposition 
remained tentative and half-hearted. The arrogant bombers 
flew home almost unmolested. 

The weather held. Next noon the Tannoy spoke again. 
Another battle order. Already the aircrews had been up for 
hours to call at Photographic Section and see the bombing 
photographs each plane had taken of the Karlsruhe j lid. These 
fivc-inch-squarc contact prints showed seas of ft , and hot 
chaos. From the time-on-target written on each frame it was 
possible to follow the whole course of the raid. In safety tliey 
rehved the excitement of the night before. 

Bombing photographs were still the main topic of conversa- 
tion while the aircrews waited in the big briefing-room for the 
night’s orders. Spirits were high. Last night the squadron had 
flown without loss. And tonight’s petrol-load was eighteen- 
hundred so it was not to be a long trip. They w..itcd eagerly to 
be airborne again; weather and morale were good. 

The Wing Commander, when h rose to speak, did not 
straightaway draw back the curtain and name the target. ‘Well, 
chaps,’ he started, ‘you’ll all Hke to hear Command’s comments 
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on yesterday’s raid, I think. This morning’s photographs show 
that central Karlsrulie is more than half destroyed. And it’s sdll 
on £re. This is one of our most successful large-scale attacks. 
Shows what we can do when weather’s kind and we try. The 
oil stores we particularly wanted to get are completely des- 
troyed — rather they will be by the time the fire has burnt itself 
out. Several other delectable targets have had it, too, including 
a rolling-stock works that had been marked down for future 
attack. All of which is splendid news. 

‘Bui that’s not all. Most of you observed the lack of fighters 
last night. As a result of this our losses were kept down to five 
aircraft: less than two per cent of the force engaged. And what 
delights me is Command’s news that the credit for this is due 
entirely to us: to one-o-onc the XYZ squadron. It seems that 
Flight Lieutenant Holbrook-Hardwicke conceived the idea of 
telling his Specials to repeat over and over again the order 
“Fly north and await instructions’’ and with twenty-odd voices 
all repeating the same order the Huns followed it almost to the 
letter. While we were down in Karlsruhe most of the Luftwaffe 
were well on their way to Denmark.’ 

The Wingco pulled a tuft of hair down over his forehead. 
‘Hider’s positively UvidV he mocked. The men were delighted. 
‘And even that is not all,’ continued the Wingo*. ‘These Him 
fighters, when told to await instructions, really seem prepared 
to wait. Figures received so far from MI5 show that at least 
sixty-seven of them were still awaiting instructions when they 
ran out of petrol anywhere between the Frisian Islands and 
Sweden. There they were obliged to forced-land and many of 
them got severely bent.’ 

The Wingco was extracting the most out of this victory. 
‘Tliose poor German pilots. It’s inconvenient having a U- 
shaped Ju 88 in a field ten miles outside Wilhelmshaven when 
your aerodrome and your toothbrush are six hundred miles 
south in Stuttgart. 

‘Hider’s night-fighter chief— a fellow called Hans Jeschoimek 
whom I Icpk upon as our opposite number — must be as 
miserable tonight as we are delighted. We must keep it that 
way. Keep jamming him on XYZ.’ 

The men had become excited and noisy; the Wing Com- 
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maiider cut it short suddenly. ‘Settle down now, chaps, and 
listen. Tonight we’re going to do it again.’ 

He drew aside the curtain. There was the target: eastern 
Ruhr. A sobering thought. ‘Here is your target. A factory 
block north of Remscheld which makes the very specie 
carburettors for the He 113. This carbunttor is trickier than 
most so if we succeed the He 113 will not fly in numbers for 
a year. Now, here are your tactics. We go in north and fly 
down past the Ruhr as though wc are striking at Frankfurt. 
Then, dead east of Remscheld wc cut back into the Ruhr, 
bomb, and fly straight tlirough between Dusseldorf and 
Cologne. It’s a small target and a small force: just ourselves 
and our neighbours 460 and 100 Squadrons. That means 
seventy-odd aircraft on overlapping circuits so be careful on 
return.’ 

Once again it was a daylight take-off. With a long sea-leg 
to fly b.,foi^ they reached the Continent they would set coi^rse 
before dusk. Hyde hurried out to Q-Queenie to tell the 
groixnd-staff the good news about last night. Too many flyers 
left the ground personnel to look after themselves and get on 
with dicir jobs, isolated from the work the squadron was doing. 
Hyde knew that good ground-crews doing their work con- 
scientiously often m.ide the difference between getting home 
after a dicey do or failing to reach home at all. They were vital 
and they deserved every attention. Chiefy Mitchell and his 
boys fully shared the flyers’ delight at the German figiitcr fiasco. 
Hyde told the story well, and Jolimiie added zest by b aking in 
at appropriate moments with fierce outbursts of German. 
Johnnie’s phrases were meaningless to the Englishmen, but he 
was so amused himself that at one point he actually doubled up. 

As he did so a heavy object fell from his batde-dress blouse. 
A practice bomb! The men stopped laughing and stared. 
‘What’s this, Jolinnie?’ asked Hyde. Johnnie coloured patheti- 
cally. His sensitive Hps twisted, his eyes, which always seemed 
near to tears, grew moist and he looked pleadingly at his 
skipper. Hyde said, helpfully, ‘I know it’s a practice bomb 
but why are you carrying it around? Especially on operations?’ 

‘I, I drop it out,’ Johnnie managed to say. ‘Over — the 
target.’ 
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‘But how? And why?’ 

‘Down — the — ^fkre-chutc. I — ^want to feel — that I, person- 
ally, am — ^bombing — Germany.’ He seemed suddenly to be 
quite overcome with emotion, for he half-shouted, half- 
sobbed: ‘I want to kill NazisV then instantly turned away to 
hide his face. 

‘Now come on, old chap,’ Hyde said, walking Johnnie away. 
‘We can straighten this out without getting all upset. Anyone’d 
think we don’t hke people who drop bombs on Germany.’ 

When Hyde came back to the group he announced: 
‘Johnnie’s okay. I’ve said he can drop his bombs but that I 
mustn’t know about it. So nobody say a word and it’ll be all 
right.’ Hyde looked around. ‘Where’s Joe?’ 

‘He walked away over there.’ 

‘Oh, hell! Not another one!’ Hyde strode off to where Joe 
could be seen on the other side of Q-Queenie. 

‘Have you been sick again, Joe?’ Hyde asked sternly. He was 
exasperated with all this emotion and his voice sounded terse. 

^ust a little. Skip,’ said Joe. ‘It’s gone now.’ 

w cU, you’ll have to cut it out,’ snapped Hyde, and immedi- 
ately realized how unreasonable his order was. ‘If it happens 
any more you must report sick,’ Hyde explamed more kindly. 
‘I don’t loiow whether I’m running B Fh^it or a female 
dramatic-art school,’ he complained. ‘Great bloody show if 
Johnnie burst, into tears and you were sick smack over the 
target.’ 

From the mess windows, as they chatted over cakes and 
afternoon tea, the watching Squadron officers saw only a dull, 
copy-book take-off by Q-Queenie this day; too many 460 
and 100 Squadron aircraft nearby for any trick flying. Bound 
for the Rulir and a hundred hazards Hyde raised his hat to 
caution. 

From Ludford Magna north-east to the sea is only twenty 
miles. Including take-off and circuit on to track it is less than 
ten minutes flying time. Sometliing happened, however, in 
those few minutes that Q-Queenic’s crew long remembered, 
some of them until the day they died. Magnetic saw it first: a 
£eld of ripening wheat and growing amongst it a blaze of 



scarlet poppies. He pointed it out to Hyde and then to Vincent. 
They were still low enough to see the rows of wheat drawn like 
threads of straw across the field. The setting sun caught each 
poppy with a touch of blood-red fire, then a ripple of wind set 
the wheat-heads dancing and the whole field became a sea of 
flashing scarlet sequins. ‘It’s Hke coarse-wcave linen dyed in 
Ireland’s blood,’ said Hyde. 

‘Wliat is?’ asked Yarpi, who was staring straight at it. 

‘It’s bloody bad farming an’ all,’ said Bill, then added, snap- 
ping them all back to reality: ‘I’ll give you the exact time we 
cross the coast-out, Nav.’ In an instant all were back at work. 
Beneath was resdess sea and ahead lay the night. 

By the time they reached the Dutch coast they were at 
twenty thousand feet and the temperature outside Q-Quecnie 
was minus twenty-six degrees centigrade. That coast must be 
five miles high, thought Hyde, for up there in front of diem 
were tynnWling the million hghts of Holland’s Blackpool. 
Hardly designed to attract visitors, these; unless the guns below 
hoped to will for ever the passing travellers. There! There 
was one crew for whom the hghts of the fair proved too much 
temptation. Down they hurried unwillingly, down to the 
evening boulevards and the black night sea. 

‘Special to crew. Not much fighter activity.’ 

‘They can’t still be flying north!’ 

‘After sixty-odd losses they’ll still be disorganized.’ 

‘Muck ’em about, Johnnie.’ 

They were well into Germany when the rcar-g .inner re- 
ported: ‘Predicted flak closing in behind. Preoare to dive 
starb’d.’ He watched the regular bursts ranging closer then 
yelled: ‘Go!’ 

Q-Quccnie nosed sharply down, her right wing dropped and 
she started turning after it. Immediately she shuddered as the 
blast of three sheUs, heavy 5*6 flak, burst just above her. She 
was unharmed. Flak bursts upwards. The gunners below 
would have to find her again now. Hyde held his dive for a 
thousand feet. ‘Make ’em think thev’ve got us and they’ll 
stop,’ he reasoned. Then Q-Queenie w as back on course again. 
Vincent was busy collecting strings. Joe thought: ‘Thank God 



we are not Yanks who have to fly formation and can’t take 
evasive action. That burst would’ve got us.’ 

The sky over Munster was boiling. They took a bearing on 
it and checked their ground-speed. Bang on time — good. 
Some aircraft must be off track, though; else the Munster 
gunners would have nothing to shoot at. But for the most part 
the concentration looked tight. Bombers were actually visible 
all around them and Quccnie boimced over many a slip- 
stream. 

The force flew on past the Ruhr. In Frankfurt the sirens 
sounded the alarm. In Remscheld they unwittingly signalled 
all clear. 

Then the stream wheeled westward. Throttles rammed for- 
ward, noses dropped, airspeed indicators pointed towards 250. 
Surprise demanded speed and every aircraft was straining 
forward. The Remscheld sirens, recently so smug, changed 
their minds and their tune to quick alarm. Fighters circhng 
over Frankfurt received frenzied orders to hurry to Remscheld. 
But the bombers had a fifty-mile start. Tactics had succeeded. 

‘Nav to crew. Five minutes to TOT.’ 

‘I see it,’ said Bill. ‘Ten port. Skip. Left a bit more. Left- 
left steady. Steadecc.’ Bill set the wind on his bomb-sight and 
prayed that it was right. A perfect run coulcTmiss badly if the 
navigator’s target-wind was incorrect. Bill prayed and stared 
ahead. ‘Oh, good shot!’ 

The instant Bill had identified the factory the first bombs had 
landed. They were dead centre. Q-Queenie’s dive from the 
tum-in point, eighteen minutes behind, had brought them 
down to twelve thousand feet. From this height the target lay 
clear and vulnerable. Bombs were hitting. Bill was hard- 
pressed to keep his eye on the factory itself and not be distracted 
by the explosions. ‘Left-left. Left-left, too much; right a 
fraction. Steady, steady, steadee . . .’ 

It always took an age over the target. If only time could 
keep pace with their racing hearts. 

‘Steadyi'steady, steadee . . . bombs aivay' Q-Queenic jumped 
for joy as the heavy bombs flicked off. 

So intent had the men been on their bombing-run that they 
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had not given more than a glance to the sky about them. This 
was the Ruhr. Naturally all hell would break loose. But now 
they turned to watch and what they saw made them think that 
they had blundered into a war of the stars. The sky was liquid 
lightning that diey sailed upon. Flashes and crashes surrounded 
them. They could smell flak in the smoke they flew through. 
Q-Quecnic rocked and shuddered in the grips of blast and 
counter-blast from shells all around her. Pointless to try 
evasive action in tliis. Flak was everywhere. Straight and fast 
was the quickest way out. The war of the stars went on, intensi- 
fied, filled all space. Tlicy seemed to be flying in the tail of a 
comet. This was the Ruhr. Naturally all hell would break 
loose. 

This was one of the reasons why they had attacked from the 
east, the Rcmscheld side of the Ruhr. To fly through such 
frantic opposition to a target scatters the force and puts all but 
the br'^’' c t men off their aim. Tliis way they bombed first. 
They now flew without bombs, too. They were lighter, faster, 
less vulnerable. And besides, those bombers they could see 
crashing now: they had already bombed; they had finished the 
job. ... It was reported that ‘Bomber’ Harris, Chief of Bomber 
Command, had said tliat an aircrew had justified their training 
and the cost of their aircraft if they flew two successful missions 
and were lost on their third after they had bombed. Perhaps tliis 
attack from the long way round had turned one or two of these 
crews from a loss into a profit. A reassuring tick ou the credit 
side and all for the price of only seven telegrams. How re- 
assuring for the wives and mothers who read them. 

At least they did not have to worry about fighters as long as 
this kept up. The fighters would wait above, wait to subdue 
with guns those bombers who survived this trial by fire. 

Q-Quecnic, pushing home with growing confidence one 
instant, found herself hurtling down towards hated Germany 
the next. Three flak bursts, under her starboard tail, had flung 
her fins into tlie air. Hyde struggled with the coni.ols that had 
been wrenched from his hands. lie straightened Queenie in her 
dive, then eased her out of it and back ^o level flight. ‘Anyone 
hurt?’ Hyde asked on inter-com. ‘How arc you, Nav?’ It was 
the answer to this question he had come to fear the most. ‘How 



are you, Nav?’ he repeated. Silence. ‘Skipper to Navigator. 
Are you okay?’ 

Silence! 

‘Engineer. See if the nav’s okay.’ 

Magnetic, standing beside Hyde rubbing a bruised elbow, did 
not hear. Inter-com was smashed. Hyde tore off his mask and 
shouted to Magnetic to check that the crew were unhurt. 
Magnetic shouted back: ‘Watch the starb’d outer. I think it’s 
been hit,’ then unplugged his inter-com and oxygen leads and 
walked aft. 

By the time Magnetic returned with the heartening news 
that nobody was hurt and nothing important seemed broken, it 
was quite obvious that he was right about the starboard outer. 
‘She’s very rough,’ he shouted, as Q-Queenie rattled at the 
uneven revolutions. ‘Should we feather?’ To feather a pro- 
peller is to stop the motor driving it and turn the propeller- 
blades so that they cause minimum wind-resistance. Engineers 
liked to do it because it saved the engine. Other aircrew did not 
like to do it because it lost them power and speed. No use 
saving an engine for the RAF if it never got back to England. 
Hyde was pondering the wisest move when Q-Queenie was 
hit again. 

Again the burst was to starboard and agaiij^they were flung 
into a headlong dive. This hit was less serious. Hyde quickly 
had Queenie under control again, but by the time they were on 
an even keel the starboard outer had seized. That not only 
meant no power, it meant a devilish drag as well — seized blades 
could not be turned into wind. But at least another check 
revealed the crew unhurt. 

The murderous flak continued. It was mostly above them 
now. That was where they should be, too. Up there with the 
main force. Radar could isolate them alone below. Their dives 
had lost them five thousand feet and now, flying on three and 
with one dragging, they would be struggling to regain altitude. 
Then suddenly the flak stopped. Far below a German voice had 
switched it off. That meant the fighters were ready. 

Q-Quebnie’s plight was instantly serious. If they were 
attacked they would just fly on; a sitting shot. Hyde would not 
hear Joe’s evasive action orders on dead inter-com. 
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Every one of them knew this. Every man knew that any 
danger they may meet would find them dumb. Bill edged 
back in his bombing compartment; from here he could see the 
skipper. Hyde loosened his harness; might as well prepare for 
the quickest getaway possible. Magnetic pointed to a gauge 
that told that the starboard inner was over-heating. That 
would leave them with only two. Vincent computed their 
next course and wrote it on a shp of paper to hand to the 
skipper. Krink was tinkering with the inter-com and cursing 
the dark; maybe his compatriots were wise after all to fly in 
daylight; at least they could sec to fix tilings. Jolmnie was 
terrified, but grimly intent upon his sets; the Hun he was 
diverting now might be meant for Q-Queenie. Yarpi, too, was 
terrified. The only chance, he was thinking, was to bale out 
before they were shot from the sky. Joe was straining his 
excellent eyesiglit to its limit; if a fighter attacked now Q- 
Queciiic would simply have to shoot it down before it shot 
Q-Queenic down. That was their only chance. That chance 
might have to be taken; the sky was fuU of combats. 

It would be another hour before they were out. A wordless 
hour. An infinitely worrying hour. \ dreadfully dangerous 
hour. Every man knew that. 

Eight subconscious imps knew that too. Now was the time 
to work on these men. Now they are afraid! Bombard their 
minds with terror now and perhaps they will crack. Make 
their fear unbearable and perhaps they will never iJ' to worry 
us again. Nag their minds. Nag, nag, nag. Drive • uem mad. 
Destroy their courage. Worry, worry, worry. . . . Snap their 
nerves. You fools to think you could survive. It couldn’t hap- 
pen to you? It has happened to you. Give up! Crack! He’s 
out there now: it’s a Ju 88. Joe can see him but Joe can’t 
tell the skipper. Here he comes! He’s telling himself you’re a 
dead duck. His finger’s on the trigger. . . . Wail for it. . . . 
Joe won’t get him: Joe with four machine-guns. The Hun has 
four cannon and ten machine-guns. They wer, i.amedimps; 
masters in the art of the nervous breakdown. They would 
keep on nagging a long hour or more 
w/op to skipper. Testing.’ 

‘Skipper here. Okay! I can hear you. What have you done?’ 
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oh, good show!’ 

‘Whackol’ 

‘Thank Christ!’ 

‘Good effort, Krink.’ 

‘Bless thee, lad!’ 

Every voice spoke eagerly, delighted at its own sound. Only 
Yarpi did not speak. His imp had proved too strong. Yarpi 
was unconscious: slumped over his sights, his face twitching, 
his tingers misshapen hideously like twisted claws. 

Now, the others felt, they could make it. Queenie wouldn’t 
let them down. Even if they did have to feather the starboard 
inner. Queenie could make it on two. Simply because they 
could speak and hear diey felt diat diey had conquered war. 
Not long now. They would soon be home. 

The starboard inner held until the French coast. Maybe it 
could last the whole way but Queenie could fly on two; better 
to save the engine. It was wliile Hyde and Magnetic were dis- 
cussing the feathering that Yarpi came to. He heard the voices. 
He looked down and saw sea. He must’ve collapsed. Must pull 
himself together. 

‘Special to skipper. Want to hear somcdiiiig funny?’ 

“What is it, Jolimiie?’ 

‘Listen!’ Johnnie plugged his receiver into the iiitcr-com 
circuit. The fighters, game to the last, were still trying to cut 
off the stragglers. A frantic, three-way squabble was going on 
in German. A German pilot, a German Wurtzburg operator 
and a German-speaking Special in a loi Squadron aircraft; they 
were arguing like ItaHan lovers in an opera. Yelling, swearing, 
cursing. Perhaps the words were uninteUigible, but their mean- 
ing was transparent. Perhaps it wasn’t much fun being a 
German fighter-pilot, either. 

Q-Quecnie did not have to wait when she returned to Lud- 
ford Magna. Their ‘Request emergency landing on two’ was 
answered instantly with a green and they came straight in. As 
it was thoy were late. Even the valiant Queenie could not 
maintain timing, minus half her engines. 

‘Gee, you look crook, Yarpi,’ Joe said, as soon as the crew 
were indoors in the light. ‘Anything wrong?’ 
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‘No. Tm okay/ Yarpi answered, and instantly liis imp re- 
sumed its tormenting. ‘You fool! That was your chance. You 
only had to tell them. You’ve had a sort of fit. You’re too sick 
to fly. Tell them!’ But Yarpi was afraid to tell anyone. His 
imp resolved never to cease torturing Yarpi about that lost 
opportunity. 

Hyde and the Wingco drank late into the night. They were 
waiting for the reports. ‘I’ve phoned four-sixty and one 
hundred Squadrons/ the Wingco said. ‘They say the same 
as wc do: “very successful but expensive”. One hundred 
Squadron lost three, four-sixty lost two and we lost three. 
Eight out of seventy-eight. Over ten per cent losses on one 
trip.’ 

‘And lliirty to a tour,’ mused I lyde. 

‘And Buckley’s plane’s a write-off. Flak holed their port 
landing-wheel and they ground-looped on touchdown.’ 

‘Anyone killed?’ 

‘No. But three injured. Their first trip.’ 

‘The force was too small,’ Hyde complained. ‘The more 
kites the fewer Josses. We proved that in May in the first 
thousand-bomber raid on Cologne when one-o-one flew 
without loss. At least the weather was kind toniglit and we got 
the target. But another five hundred bombers raiding nearby 
towns could’ve done good work and halved our losses. We 
were promised progress if Cologne succeeded. \Cell, it did. 
But what’s happened? Nothing!’ 

‘Expensive if a thousand bombers missed the target.’ 

‘Then give ’em tliis radar we’re told is coming.’ 

‘Not enough of it.’ 

‘Then give it to the lead bombers and let them mark the 
target with flares or something.’ Hyde jumped up. ‘I say, 
let’s pop into photo-section and see if the target shots are 
ready.’ 

When they had studied the target pliotog. iphs the two 
officers felt better. H-H was there and the Wingco cliided him: 
‘No fighters for you chaps to jam, . on, if wc keep tins up. 
Germany now has over four hundred He 113s and no car- 
burettors.’ He pointed to a photograph taken late in the 



attack. ‘Absolutely wrecked! I’m to phone Group and tell 
’em. I’ll use this phone here.’ 

He spoke to a wing-commander friend and insisted there was 
no need for photographic reconnaissance. ‘Send ’em as a 
formality; but I tell you the place is wrecked.’ Then he listened 
for a moment. ‘Who? Holbrook-Hardwicke and Parke? 
They’re with me. Certainly, old boy. Gladly. I’ll tell them 
now.’ He hung up. 

‘Tell us what?’ 

‘You’ve both been awarded DFCs. Congratulations. Yours 
was recommended after that last diccy-do, Parke, and is now 
confirmed. A press-on gong. Yours, H-H, was recommended 
last night. But it’s so certain it’s come straight through.’ 

‘But what’s it for, sir?’ H-H looked amazed. 

‘Getting sixty-seven fighters, that’s what for.’ 

‘But that was a mistake, sir. I just said that. I just couldn’t 
think of anything else.’ 

‘You didn’t need to!’ 

‘But it was unintentional. Quite an accident. Honestly!’ 

‘Look,’ said the Wingco, sternly, ‘did you tell your chaps to 
say “Fly north and await instructions’’ or not?’ 

‘Yessir. I did, sir.’ 

‘Right! Then you destroyed sixty-seven German fighters 
and I’ve given you a DFC and that’s that. Now come and 
have a drink before Parke tells me he wants to give his back, 
too.’ 

Section Officer Wendy Marlborough-Joncs lay in the dark- 
ness of her room watching the rain running down the window. 
What was it Krink had said? ‘I’ve got a couple of night-fighters 
lined up at the Wheatsheaf. Coming?’ And Hyde had jumped 
up and said: ‘Sure. Let’s go shoot ’em down in flames.’ Then 
Hyde had patted Wendy’s knee and left the mess. 

Just how much did his metaphors imply? Did Hyde actually 
make love to these women? Oh, why was she so terrified of 
such things Hyde had kissed her once and she had jumped 
back a foot. Literally jumped back a foot out of his arms. He 
had laughed. He apologized immediately and said it was 
because she looked so funny, but that hadn’t helped. If only she 



could have dung her arms around him and kissed him back. 
But what if he had gone any further? She could not bear that. 
The thought left her frightened and confused. 

‘Arc you really a Squadron Leader?’ she asked, fingering the 
three rings of braid. As a night-fighter she looked above 
average; straight, black hair hke a ballerina, large, lash-swept 
eyes, flashing teeth and vivid mouth. 

Krink’s girl was a blonde edition of the same book. There 
were differences and yet the two girls seemed cut with the same 
pattern, painted by the same commercial artist. Their names 
even came from the same comic-strips; Bloudie and Daisy Mae. 

‘Are you really a Squadron Leader?’ 

Hyde’s body stayed very close to the night-fighter — legs 
together from toe to thigh and her slioulder snuggling under 
his encircling arm — but his mind stayed aloof. 

‘Wliy,’ It was asking, ‘why do these stupid girls talk to us as 
though we were babies?’ He knew she’d tried that ‘Arc you 
really a Squadron Leader?’ gag a dozen times. Or perhaps none 
of them wanted anything but periphrases. To delve might be 
to find too much: like an anthropologist who discovered the 
missing link, only to prove that Man is still a monkey and 
cannot really think at all. 

When the two couples emerged from the bar, icy rain was 
falling. They ran, the girls squealing, and scurried into Krink’s 
car. It had only been a twenty-yard dash but the gi'ls’ flimsy 
clothes were wet through. Krink saw Blondic shi-. .ring and 
offered her his jacket. Hyde, lacking the American’s considera- 
tion and wondering why all the British Raleighs had emi- 
grated, was obhged to offer the same to his own partner in the 
back. 

‘I’m sure your jacket’s nice and warm,’ Blondic said to Krink. 
‘But I’d still freeze. My blouse is wet.’ 

‘Take it off,’ said Krink. 

‘But my bra’s soaked as well.’ 

‘Take ’em both off.’ 

Blondie looked sideways under s 'spicious lids, then said: 
‘Okay!’ 

Hyde swallowed, and thought: ‘Well, well! The history 
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books didn’t tell you Sir Walter’s ulterior motives. Krink’s 
certainly a smooth operator.’ 

The car’s four occupants, hidden in the darkness of tlic black- 
out, started disrobing. The girls were soon stripped to the 
waist; the flyers’ eyes, trained to see in darkness, could just 
discern exciting outlines. The men slipped their warm jackets 
over the naked shoulders. 

This, Hyde felt, was the embarrassing stage. The period of 
chrysalis when stranger turned to lover. Now was the vortex in 
betwci n. They had lost the strangers’ decorum; now coyness — 
a brazen coyness perhaps, but a definite couv'cntional shyness 
that demanded decent interval before beginning to surrender — 
tliis coyness now left a vacuum. 

Hyde paused, content to kiss discreetly as though he did not 
know soft breasts were near, defenceless against premature 
caresses. ‘I had thought we’d go along to the Cafe Dansant 
for some coffee and a dance,’ he said. ‘But we can hardly 
do that in tliis garb.’ He rattled his gold RAF cuff-links 
against the buttons on Daisy Mae’s tunic. ‘So where to now, 
Krink?’ 

Krink’s answer was undisierniblc; smothered in the depths 
of voluptuous kissing. Hyde thought: ‘So Krink’s already 
airborne, eh? Quite a hot-house chrysalis!’ 

‘Let’s go to my place,’ said Blondie. ‘I want to get out of this 
flying officer’s funic before Daisy Mae pulls her rank on me. 
So let’s go, Krink.’ 

There was a pause, then she said petulantly: ‘Well you can’t 
drive and nuzzle at the same time. Put it on ice till we get 
home.’ 

‘Blondie’s place’ was neat but mean; the top two stories of 
a single-front terrace-house. As she turned her key in the latch 
she said: ‘Don’t turn on the lights yet. I want to check the 
black-outs.’ While they stood in the dark room Hyde could 
sec Daisy Mae doing up the buttons of his tunic. She need not 
have bothered. In clothes cut for Hyde’s massive measurements 
her dainty figure was but scantily hidden despite its round- 
ness. 

‘Can’t see why you wear uplifts, Daisy Mac,’ said Krink, and 
Blondie looked daggers at him. 
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‘I’ll go put on some coffee,’ said Blondie, heading for the 
kitchen. 

‘Can I come?’ asked Krink. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I want to go with you everywhere like a devoted lap-dog 
following his — cr . . .’ 

Hyde and Daisy Mac were left together. He could usually 
take this situation easily but tonight it unsettled him. His gaze 
travelled the tiny room, then fell on a divan. He instantly 
averted his eyes, as though the divan was a vulgar villain hissing 
lush, off-stage suggestions in a whisper all the audience could 
hear. He stared around for a diversion. “Shall we light the 
gas-fire?’ he asked. She smiled radiantly and said ‘Oh yes; 
wonderful’ most reassuringly. 

Blondie and Krink returned, giggling childishly. ‘I’m going 
up to change,’ she said. As she headed up the stairs Krink 
followed. 'A here are you going, big boy?’ Krink’s baby -face 
wrinkled into an innocent grin. ‘I’m just tliat devoted little 
lap-dog, remember?’ Blondie answered with a smile that said 
nothing. But as Krink follovv’cd her upstairs she did not stop 
him. 

Daisy Mae had sensed Hyde’s restraint. ‘Funny,’ she thought. 
‘He didn’t look the kind of a chap a girl lias to lead.’ He was 
shuffling around now, actually embarrassed. 

‘Give me a hand with the divan,’ she said. ‘Over by the fire.’ 
They slid the divan across the linoleum -covered flo -r. As she 
lay down and turned back towards, Hyde she blinke. . up at the 
light. ‘Just fire-light, huh?’ 

Hyde obediently flicked the sv/itch, then stood looking down 
at Daisy Mac in the fire-light as she nestled back, pillowed in 
cusliions, smiling encouragingly. It was an open, pleasant 
smile. For all he knew this girl might slap his face hard if he got 
too fresh. So why did he feel this revulsion? 

Daisy Mac thought: ‘Next thing I know he’U be talking 
philosophy.’ So she took his hand and drew hi i gently down. 
‘Now tell me,’ she said. ‘What is it you like mosi in a 
woman?’ 

Hyde kissed her. A fatlierly kiss. On the forehead. ‘You 
know,’ he said, ‘it’s funny, this sort of thing. Isn’t it?’ Daisy 
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Mae thought: ‘Ho-hum !* She rolled on her side and cupped her 
chin in her hand. ‘Here it comes. Philosophy! Who will it be 
tonight? Schopenhauer? Or Spinoza? I’ll give him ten 
minutes. Then, if I feel I’ve still got the strength, so-hclp-me- 
god I’ll rape him!’ 
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My dear husband, 

There’s nobody Hke you at writing love-letters, Passion-pants. 
And Cuddles-pie honey, I’ll stay true to you, too. How can I even 
look at any of these aviators here at the Fort when I’ve got my own 
Yank in the RAF? 

Sugar, these guys do have nicer uniforms, though. Nicer than 
that photograph you sent, anyway. And where are your medals? 
These guys all got medals. Ruffles Hie’s my room-mate’s boyfriend; 
she’s single) says if you been to England you must have a medal too. 

Do you have to fly clapped-out old fan-beaters like he says they 
have in the RAF? He says our Flying Fortress flies higher, faster 
and further than any ship in the air. Fortresses are bombing Berlin 
night after i.'ight. ^ 

Say honey, I’m going to finish now. My room-mate is pitching 
woo with her boyfriend (a dumb mechanic called Willis) and their 
breathing’s getting so I can’t concentrate. Makes me think of you, 
Passion-pants. . . . 

M agnetic and Vincent were waiting for the bus to 
Grimsby when brakes screeched beside them and a 
car-horn honked. Kriiik’s head appeared out of the 
driver’s window. ‘Going to Grimtov^i?’ 

‘Yeah!’ 

‘Hop in.’ 

Everybody in the gueue rushed forward. ‘Hold it, youse 
guys,’ yelled Krink. olow down to a gallop, eh? I can take 
five. My two buddies here and die three prettiest Waafs. You, 
you and, er, you.’ Krink chose them carefully. 

Vincent recognized a pretty Waaf from Met-ofFice. At this 
range he recognized, too, why she was nicknamed Paps. He 
murmured a shy hello and was surprised that she lemembered 
him. ‘Patrick is always talking of liis crew,’ she said. ‘The Met 
staff know you all. It’s your crew’s g mg party tonight, isn’t 
it?’ Before anyone could answer, she added: ‘Wendy’s going. 
Patr ... I mean Hyde asked me too.’ 



‘Great!’ said Krink. ‘Wc’ll see you there.’ 

‘I really don’t know whether to come.’ 

‘Gee, honey. Why not?’ 

‘Well, with squadron leaders and such. And Wendy. She 
frowned a bit when Hyde asked me. I really don’t know . . .’ 

‘The Limies and their officers; phoocy to officers!’ said 
Flying Officer Krynkiwski. ‘You come along.’ 

‘I will, then,’ decided Paps. She was obviously eager to be 
talked into it. ‘I hear Mr Holbrook-Hardwicke’s fiancee is 
coming up, and I’m crazy to meet her. I saw her in Tatler. 
She’s gorgeous and her father’s a millionaire.’ 

* Tatler was under-estimating as usual,’ said Krink, as he 
tinleashed his gaze to feast upon the lovely Miss Barbara 
Cunard. ‘Even Hollywood coiildn’t do her justice. Imagine! 
All that and a million dollars, too.* 

‘A million pounds,’ said Joe. 

‘Eh? Oh pounds, yeah. Say, that’s four million dollars, 
ain’t it? That doll looks lovelier every minute.’ 

No less doU-hke beauty than Barbara Cunard’s could be 
imagined. True, her hair was perfect blonde and her eyes were 
large and blue. But there the hkeness ended. Her features were 
smooth and adult: one sweeping curve from the top of her 
forehead to the tip of her nose. But it was her voice and grace 
that turned her loveliness into charm. To watch her move, 
whether to dance or to light a cigarette, could have taught 
something of grace to a ballerina. She captivated everyone. 
Her influence made even Yarpi attempt refinement. 

H-H quite obviously adored her, but his adoration was 
typically English; restrained and tasteful. One sensed his affec- 
tion, not because he gazed lovingly or wliispered romantically, 
but because this creature he obviously treasured. He had chosen 
her; naturally she was a goddess and he worshipped her. 

After dinner, the party moved from the Wheatshcaf to the 
Caf6 Dansant. The move displeased Krink. ‘Blondie’ll turn 
up,’ he tol4 Hyde. ‘Blondie is terrible sick. Bells ring in her 
ears: wedding bells.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Hyde said. ‘Anyway, she’s married. So is Daisy 
Mac.’ 
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‘Blondic was married. But Poppa got the chop. Merchant 
Navy. Now she’s got her merry widow eyes on me.’ 

‘You’re imagining it.’ 

‘No such luck. “Isn’t it wonderful,’’ she says. “Dear Herb is 
dead. Now we can get married.’’ Those were her exact 
words.’ 

Krink’s tone implied that Blondic had donned the black cap 
as she spoke. 

‘Isn’t this music romantic?’ asked Paps. 

‘Yes,’ said Vincent. 

‘A waltz. I love to waltz.* 

‘Yes.’ 

There was a pause while Paps looked at Vincent and Vincent 
stared at his drink. 

‘Ah, the waltz,’ breathed Paps again. 

‘Er, would you like to dance?’ Vincent asked. 

‘Oh !’ Paps turned to him quickly. ‘Why, yes,’ she said, and 
they joined the kaleidoscope of dancers. ‘Crowded.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vincent. 

‘Nice, though.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘We’d take less room if we danced closer.’ 

Vincent started at a tap on his shoulder. ‘Excuse me, mate,’ 
said Joe. ‘I’m cutting in. You’re wasting this shapely armful 
dancing at that range.’ Joe took P.ips .'’ro'.md the Wai' t. ‘Clear 
the decks for a navel battle,’ he joked, and they wait, d away, 
dancing very close. 

Vincent headed for their table, but Hyde and Wendy were 
there, alone, so he walked over to the bar and watched them. 

She was smiling now. Shyly. Smiling at something Hyde 
had said. Her coyness had a charm all its own, Vincent thought. 
With Wendy he would be able to relax. 

‘So having asked her to marry him,’ Hyde was saying, ‘Krink 
is now flabbergasted to find she’s in a position to accept.’ 

‘But does he want to marry her?’ 

‘Hell, no!’ 

‘Then why did he ask her?’ 

‘Well,’ he said, and he shot a glance at Wendy. He thought, 
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‘she honesdy doesn’t understand’. ‘Well, just to make her feel 
better about things.’ 

‘But how could it?’ 

‘Because she’d think the affaire less casual if she thought he 
would marry her if he could.’ 

‘L’ affaire dc cceur?' Wendy could not hide her surprise. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then he should marry her.’ 

‘Not if Krink can help it.’ Hyde thought this was getting out 
of control. But he wanted to gauge Wendy’s feelings. ‘So he’s 
devised this elaborate scheme. If they should turn up here 
tonight . . .’ 

;They?’ 

‘Yes. Blondie’s got a chum. Another night-fighter. They 
always fly formation.’ 

‘A night-fighter?’ Wendy’s voice faltered. 

‘Yes. If they turn up tonight, Krink’s going to . . .’ 

‘A couple of night-fighters,’ Wendy was thinkin g. So her 
fears were well founded. Hyde had not admitted the other was 
his own mistress, but asked about Krink he had said ‘of course’ 
as though doubts were foolish. Oh, it was monstrous! To ask 
her out then tell her this! But, had he asked her out? He had 
also asked Paps. It was a party. If these hottid night-fighters 
arrived he would probably ask tliem to join the party, too. 

‘It’s the funniest situation in years,’ Hyde was saying. But 
Wendy did not hear. Emotions were diundering against her 
ears and she was lost to every other sound. ‘But a situation I 
carefully avoid,’ Hyde continued. ‘I’ve been looking for some- 
thing more honest and sincere.’ 

Wendy sat deaf to everything but the fear that she had made 
a fool of herself. This man had exchanged a few pleasant re- 
marks with her, he had been friendly and amusing, and she 
imagined he was courting. She had flung herself at him as 
brazenly as she knew how. And all the time he had been 
laughing at her and making love to other women. 

‘Wenc^,’ Hyde said solemnly, and took her hand. ‘Wendy, 
my dear . . .* 

His action returned Wendy’s mind to the present. This . . . 
this monster Was caressing her! She jumped to her feet. 
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‘Excuse me/ she said coldly, and walked quickly across the 
room, where she found herself standing next to Vincent. She 
did her best to smile at him and said, ‘Buy me a drink, please.’ 
She raised the glass with trembling band and drank greedily. 
Then she murmured ‘Excuse me’, and started to leave. As she 
was collecting her cap and great-coat, Vincent appeared. ‘May 
I see you home, m’am?’ he asked softly. *Ycs,’ she said. She 
did not have to try to smile this time. ‘Yes, I would like that. 
Please do.’ 

As they walked to the door, two girls came in; two very 
pretty girls. One of them was tall and blonde, the other had 
straight black hair like a ballerina, lash-swept eyes and vivid 
mouth. They were fresh, swcet-lookmg girls. Especially the 
brunette. ‘She won’t be safe in the same room with that 
monster,’ thought Wendy. 

Hyde glanced approvingly at Daisy Mae. A real woman 
with some uuiJerstanding of the world, who knew what it was 
for, and had a sense of humour. He could relax now. With 
Wendy he was always acting. 

‘It’s xmreal,’ said H-H. ‘Having yor here. Petal, is utterly 
imreal. In this vulgar world around the squadron I did not 
think you could exist.’ 

‘You exist here. Tliat’s all I need.’ 

‘But surely you are loftier. Petal. Isn’t this too eardiy?’ 

‘I’m feeling earthy. We’re in love and that hap v ‘ns at all 
altitudes.’ 

‘Even in different worlds?’ 

‘Any world with you is heaven.’ 

Their bright eyes kissed across the table. 

There was a crash and a nearby ATS girl leapt to her feet 
with gin-and-it spilling down her tight khaki skirt. ‘Oh, you 
are a clumsy sod. Kiwi,’ she complained to the young airman 
trying to wipe her dry with a handkerchief. ‘Here, give me 
that,’ she said, taking it from him. ‘It’s bad eii jugli getting a 
wet skirt without you pawing at it.’ 

The rough diversion snapped H-H b.: k to earth. The vulgar 
dialogue and the smell of gin eclipsed the stars in his eyes. ‘No, 
Petal,’ he said. ‘This wouldn’t work. We agreed to wait. 
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Let’s stick to that. It isn’t as if we must deny ourselves every- 
thing.’ Barbara lowered her eyes and H-H said quickly: ‘Wait- 
ing a month, or a year we’ll forget before our honeymoon 
is . . .’ 

He was interrupted by a dark, saturnine young air-gunner. 

‘Yes?’ asked H-H, trying to keep the irritation out of his 
voice. 

‘I should like to buy you and your lady-friend a drink, sir,’ 
said the ^outh. He had a manner of exaggerated continental 
charm. ‘If you would permit me I should be honoured.’ 

‘Really? Oh, that’s jolly decent of you.’ H-H was almost 
embarrassed. ‘Darling.’ he said to Barbara, ‘may I introduce 
Sergeant Schydt, one of my Specials.’ 

‘To your fiance,’ said Schydt to Barbara, when the drinks 
arrived. ‘A bom leader and a brilliant tactician.’ 

. ‘To loi Squadron,’ H-H responded, embarrassed. ‘They’re 
the ones who got the origin^ brain-wave.’ H-H instantly 
cursed himself for saying the wrong thing; in trying to pass the 
credit to XYZ itself he implied tliat credit did exist. 

‘It was tactics then, sir?’ asked Schydt. ‘I knew it! You 
made it seem so casual; almost imintcntional. But you knew if 
we xmderstood the role we were playing we might sound 
forced and unnatural. BriUiant! Brillianr4ndeed!’ 

Again H-H cursed the un-EngHsh minds of his Specials; 
minds that diowed too much emotion, too much excitement. 
They injected drama into every tiny aspect of hfe. He decided 
to change the subject. ‘Have another drink,’ he offered. He did 
not wish to keep this fellow in the party, but another drink was 
the first other subject he thought of. Schydt had no urge to 
leave; he accejpted readily. 

‘Here’s fun,’ H-H said quickly. 

There followed a moment’s silence. Evidently it was what 
Schydt had been waiting for, because he drew his chair nearer 
and said, seriously: ‘There is a Utde tiling you could tell me, 
sir; what prospects have we Specials of being commissioned?’ 

So this htde crawler wants promotion! What a slimy, un- 
British way of going about it! A sip of whisky and a mouthful 
of flattery. ‘I’d bust him to a corporal if I could,’ thought H-H. 
He would dcid with Sergeant Schydt. But not now and not in 
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front of Barbara. ‘That is your flight commander’s decision,’ 
said H-H. ‘See him about it.’ 

‘Squadron Leader Parke, sir? He’s over at the bar. Could we 
see him now?’ 

What an insufferable little dandy! A cheap attempt to win 
favour and now this blitzkreig to enforce an imagined advan- 
tage. ‘This is hardly opportune,’ said H-H coldly. ‘I do not 
suggest you approach him here.’ 

‘We don’t have to, sir,’ said Schydt happily. ‘He is joining 
us.’ 

No sooner had Hyde’s group joined the party than Schydt 
returned to the attack. ‘Tins is indeed fortunate, sir,’ he said to 
Hyde. ‘I have been ordered to approach you on the matter of 
my commission. Flight Lieutenant Holbrook-Hardwicke 
seems to comply for he has referred me up to you.’ 

‘Then I would refer you to the time: close on midnight. And 
the place: a party at Cleethorpes. And the company: mixed 
and informal. If you consider yourself worthy of commission- 
ing — despite this untimely intrusion — apply in writing through 
the proper channels.’ 

If Sergeant Schydt was quick to sense and press an advantage 
he was equally quick to recognize a rebuff. Without a word he 
clicked his heels, gave a stiff little bow, and left. 

It was not long before H-H said that he and Barbara must 
be going. 

‘Where are you staying?’ Daisy Maj j;kcd Barba’ politely. 

‘The Dolphin.’ ^ ^ 

‘I thought I might stay in town tonight,’ offered Krink. *I 
asked at The Dolphin but tliey only had double rooms left.’ 

Barbara coloured vividly to her eyes but H-H responded 
quickly: ‘Then Miss Cunard must have booked before you.’ 

Daisy Mac and Blondie started talking about Barbara the 
second that she and H-H were out of earshot, but every word 
was one of praise. They liked her looks, her clothes, and most 
of all her charm. 

‘Not at all stuck up.’ 

‘She’s less of a snob than my mana^jress.’ 

‘H-H is a lucky boy.’ 

‘She’s lucky too. He’s cute.’ 
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The foursome was all that remained of the party and, havii^ 
exhausted the Barbara and H-H topic, they remained silent. 

‘Another drink?’ asked Krink. 

‘I’ve got some Scotch at home,’ volunteered Blondie. 

‘Good!’ said Daisy Mae, and she squeezed Hyde’s hand. 
‘Let’s aU go to Blondie’s place.’ 

The Air Vice-Marshal had arrived at briefing and loi Squad- 
ron were suitably impressed. Ludford Magna housed Base HQ 
as well as Squadron HQ, but AVMs only attended briefings on 
very special occasions. 

The AVM confirmed it. ‘Tonight we use new tactics. Your 
target will be illuminated by specially-equipped aircraft, called 
Pathfinders. They will find the target, using radar navigation, 
and mark it three minutes before the first main-force attack 
with bombs which will burst on the target and continue to 
bum in several vivid colours. These tactics will necessitate 
closer bomber concentration. The XYZ function of loi 
Squadron will therefore become all the more vital.’ 

Q-Queenie had just crossed over enemy territory when 
Johnnie Muller’s voice, seldom heard on inter-com, interrupted 
excitedly. ‘Special to crew. Here’s a problem. The German 
fighter-instructions are being given by women. What shall 
we do?’ 

The seriousness of this change quickly sank in. With female 
voices directing them from the groimd, the German fighter 
pilots could not possibly be tricked by false orders from the 
loi Squadron Specials. The German counter was one of those 
delightfully simple but devastatingly effective inspirations. The 
loss of almost a hundred night-fighters had seemingly pro- 
voked the Hun to combat loi’s counter-fighter tactics. ‘Fly 
north and await instructions’ was being avenged with tliis 
counter counter-fighter device. And twenty-six airborne 
Specials were puzding vainly to evolve a counter-coimter 
counter-%;hter scheme. Where would it all end? 

But Special number twenty-seven. Flight Lieutenant 
Holbrook-Hardwicke who was flying with A Flight com- 
mander, had already worked it out. Defying the radio-silence 
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orders in consideration of the urgency of his message, he 
broadcast tersely: ‘All Specials to jam only, no speech. Repeat: 
jam only, no speech. Do not acknowledge. “Btylcreem” 
captains advise crew. Out!’ (‘Brylcreem’ was the loi code 
call-sign, in deference to advertising and the title ‘The Bryl- 
creem Boys’.) 

Tonight, of all nights, it seemed that there was greater radio 
activity than ever. The sky was full of fighter messages. 
Johnnie’s hand was seldom off his key. Once he jammed a 
message and, having finished with apparent success, searched 
for new transmissions to obstruct. He quickly found one and 
began jamming it, but not before he had been able to recognize 
it as the same message he had just finished jamming. There 
were, obviously, new tactics to be surmoimtcd tonight. 

Alert to the many new complications, H-H had sent a coded 
message back to England by morse advising that many 
listening-out ladios be set to find out what the Germans were 
up to. He hoped that, by studying and carefully timing every 
transmission that went out, he could later analyse them and 
discover any system of dupUcation that the Huns might be 
using. Huns, he told himself, were suckers for systems. And 
systems were easier to crack than random operations. So first 
find the system and soon would come the answer. 

Meanwhile it was obvious that the Hun tactics were succeed- 
ing. XYZ jamming was impeding them but not decisively. 
Combats filled the sky. 

H-H was cursing the luck that had fated this nc’’. German 
counter to coincide with the RAF’s first Pathfinder attack. 
Perhaps, if tonight’s losses were unreasonably heavy, tlie brass- 
hats would blame Pathfinder concentrations and abandon their 
welcome protege with all its brilliant prospects. Not only 
XYZ, but perhaps the future of the whole Pathfinder force 
was threatened tonight. 

Nor was that all. Most men, flying this fighter-lined gaunt- 
let, would arrive at the target shaken and jump). The attack 
would not find them at their calmest and best and so the likely 
success of the new tactics would be fu 'her tlireatened. 

These were the fears that spurred the Specials’ efforts. Their 
fears were well-founded and their efforts extreme and well 
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directed. But the German transmitters were too many; the 
fighters hammered at die bomber stream repeatedly, and it was 
indeed a jumpy, shaken force that beheld the first ever attack 
marked with vivid-burning candle bombs. 

Pathfinder markers were dropped, it is true, and remained 
clearly visible from the air. Some of those markers were spot 
on the target. But others were too wide to be anything but 
confusing. Clusters of candle bombs were burning over an 
area many miles across. 

The main force saw them all right. Bill saw the first batch 
go down and shouted, ‘Spot fires fifteen starb’d!’ 

‘Turning on,’ said Hyde. They tracked towards the burning 
bombs with careful confidence. 

‘This is a piece of cake,’ said Bill. 

Then the next cluster dropped — at least a mile beyond and 
ten degrees port. Then another cluster somewhere between 
and two more far out on either side. ‘Eeeh, hold on, lad!’ Bill 
exclaimed. ‘I can’t bomb six places at once.’ 

‘Can you see any substantiating ground detail?’ Hyde asked. 
He quickly grasped the situation. 

‘Can’t see a thing through that glare,’ said Bill, and added 
‘Left, left.’ 

‘Don’t bomb yet,’ said Hyde. ‘That first ctester seems wide. 
I’ll fly over the centre. See if you can recognize anything.’ 

Bill cursed under his breath, stopped looking through his 
bomb-sight and squinted over it, trying to recognize the 
target. The spot markers helped by lighting some of the 
countryside around tliem but they also hindered by dazzling 
the bomb-aimers’ vision. 

‘I can see a factory chimney-stack between those two reds 
on the port bow,’ said Bill. ‘It’s obviously something worth 
hitting.’ 

‘Right! Goii^ roxmd again.’ 

Q-Queenie completed her sweeping, five-mile circuit and 
turned her nose once more for the target. Bill had just given a 
rough aljjpration on to the markers when, one by one, they 
started going out. Suddenly he remembered the warning at 
briefing: ‘Each cluster will bum about three minutes.’ Hyde 
had seen it, too, and instructed Bill to line up on the spot as 



quickly as he could and keep it in sight even if the fires went 
out completely. 

‘Left-left. Left-left, steady.’ Bill spoke quickly, his voice 
high-pitched and strained. ‘Steady, steady, eh, drat it! They’ve 
all gone out. Hold her steady, lad, I can still see target.’ It was 
now seven minutes since Queenie lud started her first bombing 
run and nerves were fraying fast. As Bill’s voice droned on — 
‘steady, steadee’ — seven other voices were aching to scream 
‘Bombs away for Chrisakel’ But when it came, the voice that 
spoke was Joe’s. ‘Rear-gunner to bomb-aimer. Hold it, there’s 
a Manchester straight below us.’ 

‘Would our bombs hit him?’ That was Hyde. 

‘Sure to. He’s dead below.’ 

‘This be proper muck-up an’ all.’ 

Bill dared not take his eyes off the target. He could only just 
keep it oinpointed as it was. And then the flak got them. 
Tltree shells burst below. Far enough below, fortunately, for 
Queenie to miss most of the shrapnel, but close enough to be 
flung in the air by the blast. Magnetic spoke on inter-com, 
his clear voice perfectly calm and modulated: ‘Have you ever 
had one of those days when everytliing, but absolutely every- 
thiu(’, goes wrong?’ 

‘Get off the bloody air!’ Hyde snapped viciously. ‘Bomb- 
aimer! Can you still see the target?’ 

‘Yes, skipper. Left a bit.’ 

‘Guimers! Is that Manchester still below?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe. 

‘No he’s not!’ screamed Yarpi. ‘He’s clear port. The flak 
blew us off him. He’s clear, man! For Chrisake bomb!’ 

‘Okay,’ said Bill. ‘Steadee . . .’ 

The next instant three voices spoke simultaneously. Joe said 
‘He’s dead below!’ Hyde said ‘Hold it!’ And Bill said ‘Bowfo 
away!' 

It takes seven seconds for bombs to fall the first thousand feet. 
Aboard Q-Queenie the count was made in uttci silence. With 
every eternal tick the referee’s finger of Fate pointed over the 
Manchester and its crew below. One. Ttw. T/trcc. Four. The 
Manchester lay on the canvas, not hearing the mortal coimt 
above. Five. Six. If only it could stay there, take a count of 
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nine, then they would know it was on its feet again and still in 
the fight. Seven! 

Queenie shuddered and groaned with her crew under the 
impact of two bomb-loads and an aircraft blowing up just a 
few hundred yards below her. Nobody spoke. Queenie 
turned for home. She had a lump in her throat. 

Back at Base the radio message from H-H had set every 
available wireless-operator in Bomber Command checking the 
German transmission system. Already they had discovered the 
new German tactics. ‘They transmit every message on three 
channels,’ the Station Commander explained to H-H. ‘We 
assume the German pilots have receivers with three-switch 
positions. If they encounter XYZ jamming on one, they switch 
straight over to another and we’ve only caused them a 
moment’s interruption. We’ll simply have to copy them; jam 
all three channels simultaneously.’ 

‘How do we know they won’t change their channels, sir?’ 

‘We don’t know. But we can check at the start of each raid 
and adjust transmitters accordingly.’ 

‘Adjust them in the air, sir?’ 

‘Yes. In the air.’ 

H-H reflected on this complication. ‘And what about the 
female operators? Couldn’t we carry women, “too, sir?’ 

‘Women? In our bombers?’ 

‘Why not. Sir? I’m sure we’d find volunteers.’ 

‘We’d find aircrew volunteers to rescue these female Specials 
at any sign of trouble.’ 

H-H smiled. ‘But what alternative is there, sir?’ 

‘I don’t know yet. But if there is no alternative I don’t 
doubt we’ll issue Waafs with chastity belts and send them 
flying with you.’ 
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T he CO had called a Flight and Section Commanders’ 
conference for 0930 hours the following morning, and as 
Hyde walked into the cosy, usually informal little office, 
he was surprised to sec it crowded with every senior technical 
officer off the squadron. Both the Station Commander and the 
Base Air Vice-Marshal were present. 

As soon as they were all present, the CO handed over to the 
AVM who went straight to the point. ‘Onc-o-onc must beat 
these German tactics,’ he said, ‘and here’s how we’re going to 
do it. To jam all three simultaneous channels used by the Hun 
we shall tiduimit our jamming signal on the same three wave- 
lengths. That will mean more equipment in every aircraft. 
And we’re not going to put in just enough — three channels — 
we’re going to put in four, in case Jerry has an extra one up his 
sleeve too. Now, I can sec Mr Marshal* bursting to tell me the 
Lancaster’s wiring won’t stand the load. I know that. What 
we’ve got to do is put in more wiring. I know, too, it’s a big 
job and a fiddling one. And what’s going to make it even more 
fiddUng is that Harris won’t let us take the squadron out of 
operation to make the conversion. The war must go .-n. You’ll 
do the job when the aircraft arc here to work on and • iiey must 
not at any time be non-opcrational.’ (Several officers ex- 
changed glances and tlieir eyes groaned.) 

‘But it’s an ill wind that blows no good,’ he continued, ‘and 
we do get something out of diis. It’ll mean even more work 
for the ground stafFbut I know it’s going to dchght the aircrew. 
While we’re boosting our Lancs’ wiring we will also fit them 
to take Gee, for radar navigation. This means work. I know it. 
But I also know you’ll do it and do it quickly, i -l . this thought 
spur you on: until XYZ is functioning efficiently again men are 
being killed every time we fly; men wl would otherwise have 
survived. Keep that in mind and I know you’ll break records. 
Now rU leave you to your CO who’ll set you each to work in 



your own way. Work with a will. And ifthcre’s anything you 
want, tell me about it straight away and if it’s humanly possible 
rUgetit.’ 

Then he left the meeting. Quickly. The brisk way he 
slammed the door behind him added even greater urgency to 
what he had said. Inspired, the technical staff were already 
settling down to the business they liked: getting their teeth into 
the job. 

‘If we’re likely to have ivomen in our crews ’ H-H left the 

sentence unfinished. 

‘What’s suddenly so repulsive about women?’ asked Krmk. 

‘How could you ever feel love and tenderness for a woman 
after you’d been to war with one?’ 

‘Easy!’ said Krink. ‘It’d be a new approach. “Weren’t we 
over Berlin together?’’ The romance of that’d lay ’em cold.’ 

‘Exaedy,’ said H-H. ‘Cold ! I want women tender and soft; 
not atliletic and valiant.' 

Krink turned to his neighbour — a pilot in the kliaki uniform 
and army rank of the South African Air Force — and pleaded for 
support. ‘What do you say. Bob? Would you kick a girl out of 
bed just because you discovered she’d had a distinguished career 
as an aviator?’ 

Bob — ^Lieutenant Robert Cahill — ran a freckled hand 
through his imkempt hair and smiled boyishly, ‘I doubt that 
in those circumstances I’d have broached the flying topic,’ he 
said. 

‘Could a woman walk into de-briefing after a raid,’ asked 
H-H, ‘and then leap screaming on to a cliair at sight of a mouse? 
She’d lack the courage to appear so uncourageous.’ 

They were interrupted by the Air Vice-Marshal coming in to 
briefing. 

‘Is that guy always around?’ asked Cahill. 

‘He’s usually around if anything important is happening. 
You just happen to have joined the squadron at a crucial time.’ 

That dus was indeed a ‘crucial time’ could be felt in the air. 
Despite the AVM’s warning that all aircraft must remain 
operational during conversion, one-o-one had not been called 
upon to fly for several days, and during that time aU the modi- 
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fications had been completed. Navigators and bomb-aimers 
had been training to use die new Gee; really working hard. 
The Specials were eager to air their new equipment. 

‘Tonight/ the AVM began without preamble, ‘Bomber 
Command will use, for the first time, a weapon that has been 
the topic of heated argument throughout top-level talks of all 
three services for a year. It is to be called “window” and for 
once it is no secret. You can tell your Mum all about this one, 
because Jerry’s going to know before you even reach tonight’s 
target. In every aircraft arc bundles of tin-foil, usually called 
“silver paper’ . When you come into range of enemy radar 
you will start throwing these paper strips so that they will float 
in the sky behind you. Every metal stnp will echo back a radar- 
signal and be picked up on German radar-screens. The boffins 
assure me that ten aircraft dropping window appear on a 
radar screen rather like a formation of a thousand. How the six 
himdit J of ) ou flying tonight will look I almost hate to think. 
Cologne got a shock when a thousand bombers appeared on 
their screens; tonight, Niirnberg will have a fit because they’re 
going to sec what’ll look more like sixty thousand.’ 

The flyers goggled with delight at this picture of German 
perplexity. 

‘This is not a new thing; we’ve had it a year or more. But 
British mihtary policy forbids the use of any weapon for which 
we have no coimtcr-measure. For window there is no counter. 
So we have not used it. But bomber losses have t so heavy 
tliat Command want to use it even so, and have constantly 
pleaded for permission to do so. At last, contrary to policy and 
stfll against much opposition, we have that permission. 

‘Tonight you have added radio coverage too, so be sure you 
let no messages through; always assuming the German radar- 
operators can untangle the mess on their screens sufficiently to 
find a message worth sending.’ 

Then he grew suddenly more serious. ‘There is one man they 
will be able to discover, though, and he’s the ni-ni who gets off 
track and outside the bomber-stream. He will appear uS one, 
solid radar dot, unliidden by the resj. 'nses behind him caused 
by his own window. Hereafter, more than ever, these strag- 
glers will be attacked. So you’ll still have plenty of vital XYZ 



work to do. And make sure that you are not amongst the 
stragglers. You’re lucky to have Gee. But it means more 
work, not less. More work for greater accuracy. As your aids 
improve your work doesn’t get easier; it gets harder. Re- 
member mat; and put those aids to work.’ 

Out at the aircraft the excitement of briefing giving way to 
the wilder, more intense excitement of the approaching raid, 
the flyers were inside Queenie long before necessary. They 
wanted to see their new aids. Joluinie was giving himself a final 
check on his band transmitters; closing his eyes and putting his 
hands on each unit in turn; checking that he literally could do it 
in the dark. Vincent was admiring his Gee-set. The grey metal 
box, like a four-gallon kerosene tin on its side, with a round, 
green glass screen and many coloured knobs facing his desk, 
looked more hkc a toy than a weapon of war. It could not be 
switched on imtil the engines were running, so they just gazed 
lovingly at it. Then they all studied the ‘window’. It, too, had 
little entertainment value in its present form. But still the 
flyers, hardly more than boys and aU just boys at heart, fingered 
and admired their latest toys with gay anticipation. How like 
the children they had been a few years before, on Guy Fawkes’ 
afternoon, playing with fireworks that, until the night when 
they would be ht, were just so much trash. 

Students of'Uatural history have studied flocks of birds alter- 
ing course in flight. Every wing dips and turns on an instant as 
though to a word of command. Some theorize that the com- 
mand is given telepathically. Any aviator who has flown in a 
bomber-stream, even isolated by radio-silence, can believe 
this theory. Waves of feeling — excitement, fear, exhilaration, 
even panic — can sweep dirough a flight of aircraft influencing 
every sensitive man and making him respond to its message. 
Such a wave swept the stream now. The first bombers to come 
abreast of the French coast started windowing. Perhaps it was 
their joy that permeated through to their comrades as the lead- 
ing crews released the first ever life-saving window used in 
action. Perhaps it was an amused awareness of the German 
panic as they saw thousands upon thousands of solid blips 
dancing on the -searching radar screens. Perhaps it was just a 
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primitive, intrinsic awareness; a mob instinct. Whatever the 
explanation, the crew of Q-Queenie caught the sudden impulse 
of joy- ‘One minute to French coast-in,’ Vincent said. ‘Start 
windowing now.’ And, as the bomb-aimer started dropping 
the tinsel strips, a few at a time, each man had become a part 
of that wild, unspoken paroxysm of soul-felt joy. 

‘I’ll give you the exact time we cross the coast, Nav,’ said Joe. 

‘No!’ said Vincent. ‘Let me tell you. I’ve got it spot on with 
Gee. We’re dead over the coast at Latitude fifty degrees 
eighteen minutes . . . uowV 

‘Half-a-second late,’ laughed Joe. ‘Haven’t you learnt to use 
that thing yet?’ 

‘That’s because the skipper was half-a-dcgrec off course.’ 

Hyde did not defend his flying. Any pilot who never gets 
more than half-a-degree off course is so far above average tliat 
what appeared to be badinage was actually praise. 

Spirits and hopes were high. As they flew across France and 
into Germany they felt their high hopes Justified. Flak, when 
they encountered it, was Hght and wild. Johnnie liad reported 
an excited confusion on German radio. The Hun stood dazed 
by the new tactics, like a boxer out on his feet. The Germans 
shook their heads to clear tlicir vision, but when they looked 
again the scene was as hazy as before. 

‘We’ve bowled ’em a googly this time,’ said Joe. ‘Every ball 
a wicket!’ 

It was along the Rhine that they first noticed th 'bg; light, 
wispy stuff at first. Then steadily it thickened, flat and dull, 
blanketing everything. 

‘Sometimes I tliink they’ve got God on their side,’ said Bill, 
peering over his bomb-sight at a grey sea of nothingness. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Magnetic. ‘It would never occur to God to 
support anyone but the British.’ He meant it as humour but it 
had a ring of shocked sincerity. 

But it was obvious that the deterioration in the weather had 
disappointed them all. Everything had looked so right. The 
trip was going so well. The opposition was slight and dis- 
jointed. Vincent kept telling them exactly where they were; 
he couldn’t resist it, he was so overjoyed at knowing it himself. 
With reduced opposition permitting tliem to mark accurately. 



PFF could have done an exact job. Altogether it could have 
been the perfect attack. But now a tliin layer of fog liad come 
to spoil it. 

‘Five minutes to TOT,’ said Vincent. ‘I know exactly where 
we are, so even if we have to bomb on ETA wc’ll still be spot- 
on.’ He sounded optimistic but the crew could not hide their 
disappointment. Maybe all Gee-equipped aircraft would bomb 
accurately. But, with a Uttlc luck, every aircraft could have 
done so. It was such a wonderful opportunity — spoilt. 

‘I hah can’t see nowt down thar,’ Bill mumbled. 

‘Keep eyes sharp Just t’ same, lad,’ Vincent answered him in 
studied Yorksliire. ‘Markers be ’bout t’ fall reet soon.’ 

Sullenly the men watched the sombre fog, swirling four 
mi les below; beneadi it Niirnberg was skulking, smugly safe. 
And dien, like a torch switched on beneath a muddy pond, a 
red-brown glow appeared. 

‘Eeeh! Look!’ cried Bill. ‘Thah can see t’ markers clear 
through it. Look! Thah’s more an’ all!’ 

The dull red glow was suddenly joined by grey-greens and 
then some misty yellow. Candle bombs through the fog! 
Bombs had begun to fall, and as the blast rent jagged holes in 
the fog blanket, there were instants when the vivid markers 
shone through with greater brilliance in contrast with their 
fog-grey back-drop. Six himdred bombers saw it, and every 
long black nose turned to the attack. 

‘Eecch! Luvly!’ said Bill. ‘We’re tracking for dead centre. 
Skip. Just hold her steady . . . steadcec . . . steadeec . . .’ 

It was to be a nine-minute attack: six hundred bombers 
carrying 2,300 tons of bombs. That was the plan, and now, 
remorselessly, that plan was becoming a fact. Within one 
minute the concentration of bombs on central Niirnberg had 
melted the fog away. Surrounding fog hid everything but die 
target. Like a blood-red cherry in a vast plate of porridge it 
clamoured for every eye’s attention; from the heart of an un- 
inviting mess it beckoned — the once choice morsel. And how 
each bomber relished it. 

‘Bombs gone!’ said Bill, and Vincent checked the time: 
within ten seepnds of his ETA. He patted die Geo-box 
adcctionately. 
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Almost at the instant of bombing — certainly not longer than 
lialf a second afterwards — Q-Queenic’s lurch as her heavy 
bombs fell was shaken with a staccato shudder. Quickly the 
smell of cordite filled their oxygen-masks, pungent and 
frightening. Instantly every man tensed, wondering if Queenie 
had been hit. Then in a flash, before they had time to decide 
what had happened or what to do, Joe’s voice crashed in their 
ears: ‘I got him! I got him!’ 

‘You got what?’ asked Hyde, not without irritation. 

It was Yarpi’s voice that spoke next, almost choked with 
excitement. ‘He’s blown up! Gee, man! He’s blown up!’ 

‘You bloody beaut!’ cried Joe. ‘Ymt bloody beaut!’ 

Hyde spoke, terse and commanding: ‘Stop shouting and tell 
me what’s going on.’ 

‘I got a Ju 88,’ said Joe. ‘He appeared as we were about to 
bomb.’ 

‘Why didn’t you give evasive action?’ 

‘It would’ve spoilt our bombing-run. I had him covered. 
And when he turned in I gave him a quick burst.’ 

‘He started burning, then suddenly blew up,’ added Yarpi. 

‘You can still see liim,’ continued joe. ‘Low on our port 
beam. On fire.’ 


Hyde tipped Q-Qucenic up on her left wingtip. A tiny 
comet burnt below them, falling quickly down and away to 
port. As they watched, it vanished, and an instant later 
a mushy explosion bubbled up out oi me fog non ‘ of Niirn- 
berg. 

‘Good shooting,’ said Hyde a Uttlc coldly, ‘lint you should 
have told me it was there.’ 


‘I thought it might throw Bill off, sir.’ 

‘Okay. But you might try that once too often.’ Then 
suddenly Hyde’s tone changed. ‘Say! What a night this is!’ 
His voice was bubbling gaiety. Just look at tliat target! 

All this had happened within little more than c^e minute of 
bombing. Queenie had bombed at her own appointed time 
of H-plus-four. It was now just afte- H-plus-five; the attack 
was httle more than half over. But already the inferno that was 
Niimberg had melted the fog for miles around it. Flames and 
explosions overlapped and inspired each other in seething com- 



petition. It looked like the birth of a gaseous world whirling 
through fog-fiUed space. And still the bombs rained down; 
cascading fuel to stoke the flames of hell itself. Still they fell: 
2,300 tons in nine minutes. Over 250 tons per minute; almost 
five tons per second. 

The RAF had brought them; but, more important, they had 
delivered them. Each factory’s quota had whistled almost 
straight down every tall chimney. Never before had they 
known such large-scale success. Targets had been hit before. 
Hit hard; even wiped out. MI5 had recently announced that, 
following the Remscheld raid, Germany had abandoned 
production of the feared He 113. But that was seventy aircraft 
raiding one factory successfully. Tonight the force was in- 
creased almost one thousand per cent and with similar devas- 
tating accuracy they liad plastered an entire factory area. 
Rotterdam, London, Coventry were avenged and more; 
against vital mihtary targets, not useless, helpless civilians. The 
Hun was learning what it means to fight a powerful enemy. 
Gone were his days of easy victory over half-trained, ill- 
equipped troops. Having failed to conquer vulnerable Britain 
from the air, Germany now faced the double indignity of air- 
borne defeat herself, despite a much-vaunted defence system. 
Germany had invented the aerial bhtzkreigT now the Allies 
were perfecting it. The mad scientist was threatened by his 
own robots. ' 

Looking back, the crew of Q-Queenic saw Niirnbcrg en- 
circled by fire: a flaming doughnut frying in boding fog. Why 
was there so little fire in the centre? Had the vortex completely 
burnt itself out? They would learn the frightemng answer to 
that question very soon. 

Opposition continued light. The only fighter they saw was 
the one Joe liad dealt with so summarily. The fluttering cover 
of window continued; a few strips from each aircraft every ten 
seconds. Johnnie repeated the glad news that German radio 
was confused and excited. Vincent, sunk in the huge, coloured 
maps of curving lines that translated his Gee-readings into 
latitude and longitude, watched delightedly their passage 
straight along the required track, with hardly a waver to left or 
right. And behind them fell, fluttering brighdy, the silver 
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window, littering the German countryside like giant confetti. 
But no festive confetti, this. To the Hun it was no harbinger of 
joy. It was, instead, a dreadful threat: symbol of wedded might 
and precise destruction. 

‘Cop this,’ said Joe, holding up the morning paper. ‘It says 
“Target Located by Radar. In last night’s devastating attack on 
Niiniberg pilots located and marked the target by radar.” How 
d’ya hke diat? “Pilots” they say. The pilot couldn’t switch the 
set on, let alone use it. Don’t these Journalists know that a pilot 
is exactly one-seventh of the crew of a Lane?’ 

‘One-eighth of a onc-o-one-squadron Lane,’ corrected 
Johnnie. 

It was a not-uncommon grouch amongst aircrew: to the 
public at large there was only one man in the aircraft — the 
pilot. Tt''’rnalists, far from correcting the idea, encouraged it. 
The big trouble was that some pilots (not usually the good 
ones) beheved it. 

‘Some sprog pilot has written a book in which he says: “And 
so, taken by and large, it is still the captain who looks after fifty 
per cent of the navigation.” And as for the story that pilots 
make or mar accurate bombing . . . it’s nonsense. It’s true that a 
bad pilot can ruin a bombing-nin, but a bad bomb-aimer still 
couldn’t hit a target even with the best pilot in the world. It’s 
true that a bad pilot can spoil good navigation, but at night a 
good pilot still knows less about wheic he is than le worst 
navigator. It’s true that a bad pilot can ruin a gunner’s sight 
but even the best bomber pilot couldn’t shoot a damned thing 
on his own.’ 

‘Should the journalists confuse everybody by mentioning 
each man in turn, then?’ 

‘Not at all. They could simply write “tlie crew” instead of 
“the pilot”. Everybody would understand and it would be 
much more accurate.” 

‘But surely the pilot is the most important crew-member?’ 

‘Why? In a combat the gunner is th-' most important crew- 
member. In finding the target the navigator is most important, 
and if the bombs miss the target they’ve all wasted their time so 
you can say the bomb-aimer’s the most important. You might 
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as well say the rudder bars are most important because if they 
stopped steering nobody could get anywhere.’ 

‘But the pilot is captain.’ 

‘Not always. I’ve known pilots who lost their captaincy and 
others who requested tliat their observer be made captain. The 
pilot is in the best position to be captain and so, usually, he is 
captain. But he’s not in a position to navigate at all; that’s why 
this pilot-tumed-autobiographer is writing bulsh. He might 
hve long enough to learn better. If he docs I’ll bet he regrets the 
da^ he ever wrote such rubbish.’ 

we’ve flown home three times with a dead navigator,’ Joe 
said to Vincent. ‘And once with a dead gunner. And we missed 
’em. Other times, like Rcmschcld, we’ve lost inter-com. Not 
one person or one instrument can go wrong or the whole 
system suffers, or even breaks down completely. A bad crew 
member, or just one loose nut, can kill a crew. Is a quarter- 
inch nut more important than I am, or than the pUot? Some- 
times it is! So you sec, this whole argument proves nothing.’ 

‘Except that journalists and sprog pilots often write rot.’ 

‘You might have to cat your words. This sprog pilot is called 
Leonard Cheshire, isn’t he? If he’s the same chap I’ve heard 
about, he certainly has lived long enough to Icam better. It 
just shows how much experience teaches. "A certain Leonard 
Cheshire, at twenty-five, is now the RAF’s youngest Group 
Captain and he’s won a DSO and DFC. And he’s still going 
strong. If we ever have to fly with a bad pilot I think we’ll dis- 
cover pretty quickly just how vital a reliable skipper is.’ 

‘And so is a reliable navigator and wide-awake gunners. And 
I still say newspapers shouldn’t say “pilot” when they mean 
crew . 

‘okay then! Write a letter to the editor and he’ll tliink 
you’re one of the chairborne troops from rear hindquarters.’ 

Bill wanted to change tire subject; he turned to Joe and asked: 
‘What else does it say about Niirnberg?’ 

‘Losses were very light: less than one per cent. And it quotes 
a GernAn report that civilians in central Niirnberg were 
trapped in a ring of fire and those who weren’t binnt to death 
were suflbcatQd because all the oxygen was burnt out of the air. 
Gosh! We could save a lot of bombs that way.’ 
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The armourer sergeant had joined the group while they 
spoke and now he tapped Joe on the shoulder. ‘Did you have 
a combat last night?’ he asked. It was Yarpi who replied: ‘Did 
he have a combat! We shot down a Ju 88, man 1” 

‘Must’ve been a mighty short combat,’ said the armourer. 
‘You fired only nine rounds. Three rounds from one of your 
guns and two each from the others.’ 

‘Yes. It was a short burst.’ 

‘Just brrrp . . . and he blew up, man,’ added Yarpi. 

The armourer shook his head almost in disbelief. ‘That’s a 
mighty fancy piece o’ shootin’, pardiicr,’ he said. ‘Even a half- 
second burst would be thirty-six rounds.’ 

Magnetic took the armourer by the arm and whispered in his 
ear confidentially. ‘As a matter of fact he didn’t fire those 
rounds at all. He took them out of the ammo-belts one at a 
time and threw them at the fighter. You know as well as I do 
that to fire a nine-round burst out of four guns is quite im- 
possible.’ 

‘My corporal says it is impossible.’ 

‘Well, that proves it then.’ 

Something of the new elation that thrilled the Squadron 
could be felt in the surrounding villages. Although most of the 
locals divorced themselves from the disrupting aeroplanes and 
the rowdy youngsters who flew them, they could not disregard 
the Squadron altogether. When things were ba»^ md losses 
heavy, the villagers said it was none of their businvjss and no 
more than the RAF might expect, teaching schoolboys to fool 
around at hundreds of miles an hour. But deep in their hearts 
the villagers were sad and sympathetic. Now, when times were 
quite suddenly better, the villagers wondered aloud what 
devilry the new high spirits might be up to next, but in their 
hearts they rejoiced. 

The villagers’ loyalty was put to the test about this time, and 
passed with flying colours. The Luftwaffe raided Ludford, an 
attention the village would have escaned had it not been for 
loi Squadron. 

While Vincent, Johnnie, Bill and Magnetic were walking 
together from the mess of their barracks, there came a wail of 
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sirens and, almost immediately, the growl of engines and the 
grumble of guns as a German aircraft swept low overhead. 
There was a scramble into the sUt-trcnches. 

‘The cheeky bastards,’ said Magnetic. ‘Raiding Mi!’ 

‘Anyone see what it is?’ 

‘There he is! Another Ju 88.’ 

As it passed over them the men could sec it quite distinctly 
against the moonlit sky. 

‘I can sec now why we aren’t flying tonight.’ 

From surrounding aerodromes, also being raided, came 
flashes of bombs and quick exchanges of gunfire. At this 
extremely low level, in fair visibility, the Junkers would be 
quite vulnerable to hght flak. But nothing yet seemed to have 
been fired by Ludford’s ground defences. 

The Hun flew back over them again, guns roaring once 
more. No shells seemed to be landing nearby. Johnnie stuck 
his head out of the trench and shook his fist at the retreating 
aircraft. ‘We’ll get you for this. Wait till tomorrow night! 
We’ll knock the . . .’ Suddenly Johnnie turned and, with a 
shouted: ‘Look out! Here he comes again!’ dived back into the 
trench, hotly pursued by sounds of firing. 

There was comparative quiet for a minute. The men were 
already leaving their shelter. And then the bftmbs came. Six 
of them in a neat row. They sounded hke only 500-pounders, 
but the earth trembled. 

‘Where did they liit?’ 

‘I think they fell between Flying Control and the village.’ 

‘Good. That’s open field.’ 

Again the fighter was swooping over them, guns awake. 

‘He’s got guts, this bastard. Why don’t RAF Regiment 
shoot him down? They’ve been training for this chance for 
years. Now they’re all in bed, I suppose. Or the corporal’s 
got the key of the armoury.’ 

‘Look! He’s making a run on the clothing store. He must 
think it’s a hangar.’ 

The fighter zoomed towards the store. Then, like lazy 
bubbles in a glass of beer, fire-balls flickered up from the 
ground. They seemed to pass right over the fighter, but as they 
appeared, he flicked down. A wingtip touched the ground 
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and for three seconds the fields were filled with flames and 
noise. Then the aircraft was still, burning with a fierce crackle 
and the noise of exploding ammunition. 

From all over the aerodrome faces watched the flames. The 
gunners cheered. The ground staff grinned. But the aircrew 
watched a little grimly. In tliat Junkers had been a crew; men 
like themselves — flyers — proud of their wings; confident of 
their skill. Now they were mashed to pulp, or maybe burning 
to death. It was almost as though it was a crew of their own 
in that inferno. 

The feeling was not lessened next day when it was announced 
that the German navigator was only sixteen. 

While loi Squadron were still dazzled by Gee and PFF, 
another new idea was put forward and once again the Air Vice- 
Marshal was at briefing to tell them about it. 

‘PFF,' he explained, ‘is to be improved. Though most of 
their markers have been accurate some have fallen wide and 
attracted bombs which have been wasted. So tonight your 
attack will be directed by R/T. A master bomber will be 
sitting upstairs at about thirty thousand feet and he will tell 
you which markers to bomb and see that the whole area is 
plastered. 

‘It is terribly important that we do plaster the whole area. 
We’re going to Pecnemunde with six hundred heavies. It is the 
site of Hitler’s secret weapon. We must get it. he safety of 
London and perhaps the very advent of the sccona front could 
depend on your success tonight.’ 

H-H had news for them at this briefing, too. Since the 
German introduction of female radio operators, loi’s Specials 
had not spoken to confuse German fighters but had been 
content to jam. Now H-H annoimccd tliat ‘some dot’ 
had invented long-range radio with which German- 
speaking Waafs coifld broadcast to the German fighters from 

succeeds there’ll be no Waaf flyers.’ 

A moan went up from the aircrew. 

It was an miusually short and undramatic trip. Peeneinimdc 
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lay only a hop across to the shores of the Baltic. PFF found the 
target area with case. There was Httle to see: no city, no 
factories, no bridges or railway marshalling yards— just 
countryside dotted with sohd, blockhouse-like structures and a 
maze of roads and ramps of steel girders. 

The area was heavily defended, both from the ground and in 
the air. But then, the area was heavily attacked, too. Good 
though the much-vaunted German defences that Gocring pro- 
claimed impregnable were, they could not stop all of six 
himdred bombers flown with determination and guarded by 
window and XYZ. The Germans did their damnedest but the 
attack succeeded. The PFF markers covered the entire target 
area. The master bomber directed the main force on to the 
best placed markers, then moved the attack from point to point 
until the whole site was mangled and smashed. 

It did not look a spectacular raid from above. There were 
bomb-flashes and gun-flashes but no great fires or explosions. 
It was simply a process whereby many 4,000-poimd bombs 
smashed a lot of plant and equipment that had been built to 
withstand 2,000-pound bombs. 

Hyde was called early next morning to the Wing Com- 
mander’s office. H-H was there when he arrived. 

‘You chaps will parade at Buckingham Palace at eleven 
hundred hours* on Thursday next,’ the Wingco announced. 
‘You can take just forty-eight hours’ special leave or, if you 
prefer, you can have your week’s due leave and tack the forty- 
eight on to it. Which will you have?’ 

The Wingco was being pleasant enough, but Hyde noticed a 
certain heaviness — almost a sadness — about Iiim. 

‘Two leaves are better than one, sir,’ H-H said. ‘I’d rather a 
forty-eight now and normal leave later.’ 

‘What about you, Parke?’ 

Hyde thought a moment, heavy brow massive with wrinkles. 

‘I was going to say we’d take the lot, sir. But I suppose two 
leaves are better than one.’ 

‘Well, make up your mind.’ 

‘Two leaves, thank you, sir. A forty-eight now and the 
remainder later.’ 
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‘Right. rU have Orderly Room prepare your passes and 
take you all off the blood-sheet.’ 

It was the end of the interview. H-H was about to leave, 
but Hyde was worried by the Wing Commander’s manner. 

‘Er, excuse me, sir, but any news of Pcenemunde? Has Hider 
still got a secret weapon to chuck at us?’ 

The Wingco frowned, then looked up brighdy. 

‘No he hasn’t, Parke.’ He smiled and added: ‘We wrecked 
the joint. We won’t see that secret weapon for a while.’ 

‘Oh good, sir! And it’s one in the eye for your opposite 
number: Hans what’s-liis-name.’ 

The Wingco looked up quickly; all the sadness had returned. 
‘Hansjeschonnek? Yes. Radier too much for him, I’m afraid. 
Having failed to defend Pcenemunde; so soon after our success 
against Nurnberg — he’s committed suicide.’ The Wingco 
looked ’nto the distance. ‘I’m going to miss liim,’ he said. 
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S QUADRON leader HYDE, Sir/ Said Joe, cycs a-twinklc, 
‘if you had arranged for us to take leave at a time like 
diis, I for one would’ve castrated you with a bread-knife.’ 
‘You’re dum right,’ agreed Krink. ‘After even a forty-eight 
we might return to find the war’s over.’ 

‘I know you chaps aren’t serious,’ Hyde laughed. ‘And I do 
know you could do with some leave.’ 

‘I can certainly use it,’ said Bill. 

‘Maybe we’re not absolutely serious. Skip, but surely you 
don’t think Germany can take much more punishment? At 
this rate we can just wipe the whole place out; city by city.’ 

‘Germany might still fight on even if we did. But what is 
more likely is that Germany will find counters to our new 
tactics. Don’t think I’m pessimistic. I’ve known the Hun 
longer than you chaps have and he doesn’t take a beating 
Ughtly.’ Hyde threw a mischievous glance at Joe and added; 
‘Anyway, Command are playing safe; they’re soil posting new 
crews to the Squadron.’ 

‘Don’t remind me,’ groaned Joe. ‘Vincent’s gone and lost his 
table-tennis title to some sprog officer. First time the title’s left 
our mess in years.’ 

‘He was far too good,’ Vincent apologized. ‘I could never 
hope to beat him.’ 

‘Fair dinkum. Skip,’ said Joe. ‘I couldn’t bear to watch the 
slaughter. You’d think Bill O’Reilly or Larwood or somebody 
like that had blundered into a village match. It was murder. 
What a tussle: twenty-one-seven, twenty-one-tlirce. Oooh!’ 
Joe took his sport very seriously. It was as though the Allies 
had lost a great battle. 

‘Well,’ laughed Hyde, ‘he can recuperate from this grim but 
glorious defeat starting Wednesday morning. I’m catching the 
earliest train. I’ll Iwve a staff-car to the station, so anybody else 
who’s coming on that train can have a lift. Okay?’ 
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There was a general chorus of acceptance. 

‘Hey !’ warned Hyde. ‘It’s only a little Hillman; it can’t take 
the bloody lot of you.’ 

As it happened, all the Parke crew except Bill wanted to 
catch that first London train. And to make up for Bill who 
had already left for Rotherham H-H joined the party. They 
found another driver and with Krink’s car ‘formating loosely’ 
on the Hillman staflPear, the party arrived with plenty of time 
and noise at ‘Grimtown steam-works’. 

As they showed their passes at the barrier the ticket-inspector 
spoke to Hyde. ‘Is that your dog, sir?’ Trotting confidendy 
beside him was a Uttlc black scotty. 

‘He’s not mine,’ said Hyde. 

‘whose is he, then? He can’t travel without a ticket.’ 

The men looked blankly from the dog to the inspector and 
back at the dog again. ‘Come on, now! Which one of you 
owns hmi:’’ The scotty stood so cockily beside them that they 
felt sheepish and guilty as they shook their heads and denied 
ownership. 

‘Then he can’t come in here. No dogs without tickets.’ 

Scratching and whimpering, the dog ran along the barrier 
as the group walked away. 

Immediately they settled in their carriage they heard an 
excited barking. The scotty had squeezed between the bars 
of the barrier and was rushing towards them as the train began 
to move. 

* ’Ere! Grab that dog, Bert,’ the ticket-collecto yelled at a 
porter. ‘It can’t travel without a ticket.’ 

But the porter was too slow. Vincent swung open the door 
as the dog bounded alongside and with a leap it landed in die 
carriage. Unashamed, and none the worse for his dangerous 
athletics, the scotty looked at the men, panting through open 
mouth, red tongue wagging and black eyes gleaming. 

‘That was a true loi Squadron take-off you made,’ Hyde 
addressed the dog. It heked its nose, closed lu mouth and 
whimpered pertly in reply. 

‘He’s the most airborne dog I’ve c jr seen,’ said Krink. 

‘He’s a real RAF dog,’ said Joe. 

‘What say we call him that, then?’ 
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‘Raff!’ 

‘Right! RafFitis. Hey 1’ Vincent said. ‘Hey, Raff! How 
do you like being a Raff dog?’ Raff jumped on to Vincent’s 
knee and licked his car. It did not occur to any of them that he 
should not be, as from this moment, their very own dog. Had 
you asked them they would have assured you it was not acquisi- 
tion by theft. Theft? How preposterous! It was a sort of 
mutual legal adoption. 

The war-time train that takes a soldier on leave is a magical 
thing. No matter if it be crowded or slow. Even if there is a 
bomb on the rails ahead and it has to be diverted; it is heading 
home, back to Mum and the family and the girl-friend. Even 
to the man from overseas — men like Joe and Krink and 
Johnnie, thousands of miles from home — the leave train is his 
brightest company. 

As they rumbled south they passed an airfield where Ameri- 
can Flying Fortresses were taking off for a dayhght raid. One 
Fortress swooped so low over the train that they saw the face 
of the belly-gunner. Joe waved out of the window. 

‘Fly, you bastards, fly!’ he yelled happily. 

‘A pity they can’t fly a bit further,’ lamented H-H. 

‘And carry a decent load of bombs,’ added Hyde. 

High flying, plus the weight of a crew of eleven and many 
guns with the necessary ammunition, cut the Fortress bomb- 
capacity to les? than half of a Lancaster’s bomb-load. The 
RAF, as might be expected, had an uncomplimentary song 
about it; they sang it to the time of ‘John Brown’s Body’ and 
Magnetic launched into it now, quickly joined by the others. 

‘Flying firkin fortresses at forty thousand feet. 

Crew and guns they’ve got on board enough to sink 
a fleet. 

They’re only bound for Calais so we know they 
won’t retreat 

With their single, teeny-weeny little bomb. 

Flying firkin fortresses at forty thousand feet. 

They’ve got the Norden bomb-sight and the 
Colonel’s in the seat, 
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They’re flying swell formation but we really must 
repeat: 

They’ve only got one teeny-weeny bomb! 

They were only bombing Calais, 

They were only bombing Calais ’ 

They sang on, happily; quite without malice. Despite words 
that the uninitiated might think were insulting to Americans, 
Krink, the American in their midst, joined in lustily. 

‘Say,’ interrupted Krink, ‘that reminds me of a joke I heard 
about the USAF ...” They all stopped singing and looked at 
Krink. ‘Let me think ... I know it was about briefing . . .’ 

‘One of these days you’ll announce a joke that you really 
remember.’ It was a Krynkiwski failing either to forget liis 
jokes altogether or, even more annoying, to forget the tag- 
line. Now Krink was saved the embarrassment of trying vainly 
to remember by a voice in the next compartment saying, 
‘Tickets, please.’ 

‘The inspector! What about Raff?’ 

‘Here, Raff!’ called Vincent. ‘Under my great-coat. Now 
stay there, boy. Stay still! Still!’ 

‘Tickets, please,’ called the inspector at their door. ‘There 
arc scats up first-class, sir,’ said the inspector when he saw 
Hyde’s pass. 

‘We’re all friends. We’re travelling together.’ 

‘Very well, sir. ’Ere!’ His explosion was reminis it of the 
inspector at Grimsby as his eye fell on Raff peeping from under 
Vincent’s coat. ‘ ’Ere! Wotchoo got there?’ 

There was no point in attempting to liidc Raff now. 

‘A dog, officer,’ said Vincent, unable to think of any rank 
higher than ‘officer’ in railways terminology. ‘His name’s 
Raff. He’s our mascot. He travels everywhere with us; even 
on raids. He barks when he secs a fighter coming.’ 

‘Yeah? Well, I bark when I see dogs in my co'-’partmcnts. 
He’s gotta have a ticket and he’s gotta travel in the van.’ 

‘Oh, officer. He gets frightened in th'' van; he thinks they’ve 
taken him POW.’ 

‘Well . . . Where’s his ticket?’ 

‘He travels,’ announced Krink, ‘on the difference between 
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our three first-class tickets and the three third-class fares. Look, 
rU show you . . Krink fished in his pocket and brought out a 
flask of brandy. ‘Have a drink.’ The inspector looked suspi- 
cious. But he also looked thirsty. 

‘What’s this got to do with it?’ he asked. 

‘Just go ahead. Have a drink,’ said Krink, breezily. 

‘Or would you rather have Scotch?’ asked Joe, producing 
another bottle. ‘Scotch or brandy?’ 

‘WeD, brandy if it’s all the same to you.’ 

‘Sure it is. Go ahead. Have a brandy.’ 

The inspector drank a burning mouthful from Krink’s flask. 
Krink and Joe then raised their bottles to the inspector. ‘Here’s 
to you,’ they said. The inspector flushed. The bottles were 
passed aroimd. Each man drank and each man seriously toasted 
the inspector. He stood, smiling self-consciously. ‘Have 
another before you go,’ said Krink. The man flushed. ‘Well, 
if you don’t mind.’ They all protested extravagantly that they 
didn’t mind a bit. The inspector finished his gulp, smiled again 
timidly, patted Raflf on the head, and with a murmured ‘Well, 
thanks’, left the compartment. Raff was as good as in London. 

Hyde, Krink, Johnnie, Yarpi and Joe had all booked at the 
Regent Palace Hotel. When Krink heard it was right at Picca- 
dilly he was deUghted. ‘Are we happy in tUJ circus?’ he asked 
aifirmativcly. Magnetic set off, with no great show of 
enthusiasm, for his home in Lewisham, H-H left his address in 
Knightsbridge with Hyde but explained that he was going off 
immediately to sec Barbara at Chiswick. Vincent still had a 
short train-trip to make: ‘It’s only half an hour in a slow 
train,’ he explained. ‘I’ll take Raff with me; he’ll enjoy the 
open spaces down at Horlcy. Surrey is neither London nor the 
country; and yet it’s a Htde bit of both.’ They parted, agreeing 
to meet again in town that night. 

Joe had suggested their meeting-place: an old pub off Fleet 
Street, noted, he said, for its international chcntelc. 

‘Let’s meet for drinks at Cogcr’s,’ Joe had said. 

‘Ri^t-ho,’ H-H had agreed. ‘Make it Coget’ s.’ But while 
Joe had pronounced Codgers to thyme with Rodger’s, H-H 
used the long .‘o’ as in flow: ‘C-oh-dgets’. 

‘Come off it. Sport,’ said Joe. ‘Pronounced “Codger’s”. It’s 
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an old Australian word for a chap or a bloke; we call him “a 
codger” and wc pronounce it “Cod-ger’s”.’ 

H-H put on the look of an outraged Oxford Don, which he 
could well have been, and said: * “Codger” may be an ancient 
and honourable Austrahan word. But since this pub — 
“C-oh-dger’s” — ^was named in the seventeenth century, before 
Austraha was founded, I insist that the Australian vernacular 
cannot influence what Englishmen call it, which is, let me 
again assure you: “C-oh-dger’s”.’ 

Joe smiled politely, bowed a htde and repUed: ‘Your point, 
sir. We meet at C-oh-dger’s.’ 

When H-H met them there, however, it was only for a 
moment. Barbara Cunard was with him. H-H insisted on 
buying the first round and, while they drank it, announced: 
‘Barbara and I are getting married tomorrow. Three o’clock, 
after the mvestiturc. We’d like you all to come.* 

There was a babble of congratulations and acceptances. 

‘It’s so good of you to accept on such short notice and during 
your precious leave,’ said Barbara. 

‘But right now we’d like you to excuse us,’ said H-H. 
‘Would you mind? Bags of visits and organizing, you know.’ 

H-H and Barbara finished their drinks and hurried out into 
the gathering blackout. 

When they had gone, Joe said: ‘You know. I’ve heard the 
English gentleman much maligned. But the few I’ve met are 
as likeable as anyone could wish. And folks can Sj- er about 
to-die-manncr-born, but I’ve found they all have an easy 
correctness that’s theirs alone.’ 

‘You speak,’ said Hyde, ‘of the true EngHsh gendeman. It’s 
the near or would-be gendeman who’s a prig and a bore. I 
should know; we see enough of them strutting around Ireland.’ 

There followed a moment’s silence, until Krink suddenly 
slapped his thigh. ‘I’ve remembered that joke about the Ameri- 
cans briefing,’ he announced. ‘The General’s briefing ’em, you 
see: hundreds of Colonels and Majors with Mickey Mouse 
painted on the back of their flying-jaeV-'ts. And he says: “The 
operational height for this mission is forty thousand feet. But 
any man who goes in at thirty thousand feet gets a Purple 
Heart. And any man who goes in at twenty thousand feet . . . 



rU give him the DFM. And any man who goes in at ten 
thousand feet, godammit, I’ll give him a Congressional Medal 
of Honour. But, fellas, don’t go in at five thousand feet, will 
you? Because sure as hell you’d get all tangled up with the 
RAF.” ’ 

Krink was facing his crew-mates as he spoke and had not 
noticed a knot of American flyers behind him. One of them 
tapped liim on the shoulder. ‘Hey, laughter-boy,’ he said. ‘I 
dunno where you got the phoney accent or the corny gags. 
But let’s drop it, eh? We got a few funny stories to tell, too, 
but we’re too polite to blab ’em out in international company.’ 
Krink, far from being taken aback, answered quickly. ‘Who’s 
got a phoney accent? I was bom right m the twin cities; St. 
Paul’s my home town.’ The American eyed the RAF uniform. 
‘Turned traitor, eh?’ Krmk answered quietly: ‘Traitor? How 
come? Last I heard we was botli fightmg for the same 
side.’ 

‘Sure we are! Both on the same side, that is; I’m not so sure 
that we’re both fighting.’ 

There were six loi Squadron men present, and four USAF. 
Now, each group was facing the other; tense. ‘And which of 
us would you suggest might not be fighting?’ _It was Hyde who 
asked die question. 

‘Read any good books lately?’ said Vincent. But the Ameri- 
can was facing Hyde obviously with no intention of changing 
the subject. He shot one glance at Vincent and answered: ‘Yes, 
I have. It was a book about the retreat from Dunkirk and 
Singapore and Java and I seem to remember it was called How 
to Lose a War.’ 

Everybody was being calm and quiet widi such intensity 
that the situation seemed more electric than if voices had been 
raised. Vincent took a long sip of beer; a studied gesture, 
because although it was long he certaii Jy took no more than 
a sip. 

‘I’ve read one, too,’ he said. ‘A thing called Queens Die 
Proudly by an American called White. Have you read it?’ 

‘Not that I recall.’ 

‘Then I’ll tell you what it says about, for example, the batde 
of the Java Sea; I think I can quote. ‘‘The American Navy 
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skirted the Jap back edge, firing on the run.” That sounds 
rather a shameful retreat to me.’ 

‘In that same battle,’ put in Joe, ‘HMAS Perth was still fight- 
ing when her decks were eighteen inches awash. She sunk a 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of Jap shipping before they 
got her and all this time your boys were off full steam for 
Melbourne.’ 

‘This writer explained,’ continued Vincent, ‘that it was not 
American pohey to dissipate their forces ‘‘in lost causes”, add- 
ing that they “needed every man in Australia”. Why defend 
Australia and not Java? And I don’t think our cause ever was 
lost.’ 

‘I didn’t read that book. Anyway, that’s the Navy.’ 

‘Oh, he wrote lots about the Air Corps. Their entire bomber 
force was one squadron of old Fortresses — ^you know the type, 
without '■ear turrets.’ 

‘Those boys was heroes. They sure took a beating.’ 

‘They certainly did; and to what effect? White writes of a 
force — I think it was eight bombers — setting off from Darwin 
to bomb Batavia. Half of them turned back but four did 
arrive, and there they bombed the Jap fleet. And do you know 
what they dropped? I quote: “four, beautiful blue six-hundred- 
pounders”. What deadly effect their being blue might have 
I cannot imagine, though White thought it worth mentioning. 
But I do know just what damage a total of sixteen six hundred- 
pounders would do to a fleet. The Nips would just ilish the 
spot where they landed and it wouldn’t even dent the armour- 
plate. Yet White paints such a picture of destruction that the 
eager American readers might think the Japanese Navy would 
be hard-pressed to put to sea agam for months. Those flyers, 
as you said, were heroes. They had taken a beating. They had 
retreated for thousands of miles and they were still fighting. 
But tliat’s not the way the story was written. The retreat was 
forgotten and little skirmishes were made to loo’- like great 
victories. What’s shameful about a retreat? I’m mighty glad 
some American Navy did survive the lava Sea encounter and 
later thrash the J^ps i^i Coral Sea. But get the idea that 
only the British retreat right out of your head. I seem to recall 
the evacuation of Manila was none too glorious. 
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The American had subsided a little. ‘But that was in die 
Pacific right at the beginning.’ 

‘The beginning? Hadn’t the war been going on two years 
by then?’ 

‘Oh, your war had. I mean the United States’ war.’ 

‘You don’t imagine that morally it wasn’t just as much your 
war, do you? Except you were making no attempt at all to 
fight it then. “All aid short of war’’, remember? And good 
luck to you; I’d rather stay out and make money than fight 
any day.’ 

‘You’re getting off the point,’ said the American. ‘What 
happened in the Pacific in those days isn’t what’s happening 
here now. The USAF in Britain is bigger than the RAF today. 
That’s what started this: who is doing the fighting.’ 

‘Shades of nineteen-nincteen,’ murmured Magnetic. ‘ Who 
won the war?’ 

‘Bigger? In what way?’ Vincent refused to be sidetracked. 
‘How do you measure a bomber force? Not personnel, chum! 
You measure it by bombs. That’s what docs the damage: 
bombs. One Fortress, with a crew of eleven, carries less than 
half the load of a standard Lancaster — and special Lancasters 
are carrying up to four times the Fortress load with a crew of 
six. RAF ground-crew averages three men per bomber against 
the USAF’s fourteen.’ Vincent did some quick mental arith- 
metic. ‘That means that the ordinary man on an RAF bomber 
squadron docs the work of five Americans, measured in terms 
of bombs on the enemy . . . and you note I say “on the enemy’’ 
and not “on Germany” because you’ve dropped precious few 
on Germany.’ Before the American could counter tliis thrust 
Vincent asked him: ‘When arc you going to bomb Berlin?’ 

‘Berlin’s a mighty tough target. You guys skulk over there 
at night. We gotta go in dayUght, remember. I’d hkc to see 
you fly to Berlin in daylight.’ 

‘The RAF have bombed Berlin in daylight. In Mosquitoes. 
We broke up Hitler’s anniversary party, remember?’ 

Joe had been busting to have his say and at last he burst in. 
‘I trained in Canada and used to read US newspapers. And I 
hardly ever saw mention of the ILAF. Plenty of “Americans 
Bomb LiHe” then “Allied Bombers Pound Berlin”, but that 
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the bombs on France were American and the bombs on 
Germany were British was carefully omitted— I’d even say that 
every attempt was made to make it read as though they were 
American bombs on Berlin. I was astounded to hear, when 
America had been in the war a year, that they had never once 
bombed Germany. The RAF raided Germany one day after 
war was declared. And wc hadn’t two years to get ready while 
our friends held our end up. But your papers don’t tell the 
true story; no wonder Americans get a false picture. I sec the 
same tendency in my own country — ^Australia. It’s sheer 
national boastfulness and it’s a sign of immaturity. But we’re 
growing out of it lately; perliaps because we’ve lately Hstened 
to so many Yanks. Tell me. Sport, did you read about the 
first defeat of the Japanese army — at Milne IJay?’ 

‘Yes, I read about it.’ 

‘Who fought that battle?’ 

‘Wc did, 1 guess.’ 

‘Well guess again, mate. The only American force at Milne 
Bay was a solitary unit of anti-aircraft gunners who arrived on 
the last day. The rest of the “Allies” were Australians; many of 
them the same chaps who held Tobruk with the Desert Rats 
while the Yanks were still giving “all aid short of war”.’ 

‘Hey, man!’ said Yarpi. ‘It was the South Africans in 
Tobruk.’ 

Now the Empire was at war within itself 

Joe turned on Yarpi. ‘What’s that, sport? Though e South 
Africans were in Tobruk they didn’t hold Tobruk. That was 
die last time it was surrounded and they capitula’^ed in three 
weeks. The Aussies had held it for nine months and it never 
looked like falling.’ 

Joe had introduced the first hostile note into the party and 
Vincent chuckled pointedly as he said: ‘I was widi th** Aussies 
in Crete and they were getting out of there pretty fast, Joe.’ 

‘In Crete? Well, maybe they were. You nr.’t hold an 
island widiout supply lines.’ 

‘Maybe the same thing happened to the South Africans in 
Tobruk. I’ve heard it said that the real credit for the stand of 
Tobruk should go to the Royal Navy. They got supplies in 
and casualties out during that whole nine months.’ 
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*I don’t care tt^ho wins this war,’ said Magnetic. ’America, 
Australia, even South Africa if it makes her happy — ^but I wish 
they’d win it soon and shoot Hitler and let’s ^ go home.’ 

‘There is one man I would Hke to discover,’ said Johnnie. 
‘Not the man who wins the war but the man who begins it. 
Let us all hate him and hunt him out and destroy him and never 
again boast of how well we have killed.’ 

Every man turned and looked at Johnnie and there was a long 
moment’s silence. Then Hyde thumped Johnnie’s shoulder 
and, addressing the Americans, said: ‘That was spoken by a 
German.’ 

‘Let’s put him in the Peace Delegation after the war.’ 

‘If we do, Johnnie,’ said Vincent, ‘don’t fall into the old 
British rut. The trouble with this country is that, after every 
war, we carefully disarm the people we fought last when the 
wise thing to do would be to disarm the people we shall 
probably fight next.’ 

The discussion had known several tense moments — ^natural 
when many things so near to national pride had been broached 
— but the Americans, already eager to bury the hatchet, 
thawed completely when Hyde insisted on including tliem in 
the next round of drinks. 

It is never very long, when young men are out together, 
before somebody wants to cat. Joe announced that he ‘could 
go a steak and eggs’ and when Magnetic, the Londoner, said 
it was out of the question to procure steak in food-rationed 
London, Joe assured him that ‘Sloppy Mo, behind the Cheshire 
Cheese serves a bonzer steak (horse-meat, of course) and 
rubber eggs’. Hyde asked the Americans to join diem. 

They declined politely, explaining that beefsteak, which 
was unheard of in RAF messes, was served ‘with monotonous 
regularity at Base’. 

At Sloppy Mo’s they ordered Mexican soup which turned 
out to be a milky water with floating worms of red and green 
chilli. Joe ordered an entree ‘to awaken our outraged palate’. 
When it came it was a slice of garlic sausage. ‘This meal is 
going from bad to wurst,’ said Vincent. But they enjoyed the 
steak of ‘prime horse’. Surely this was food for heroes. 
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RafF was with Vincent when he met the others outside the 
Registry Office. 

Then H-H arrived, driven by Barbara in a sleek Riley. The 
flyers were introduced to many other people who had been 
waiting nearby. The last introduction was when Barbara 
formally met Raff, then everybody trooped into the registry 
office and quite the most poised of that distinguished company 
was the nonchalant RafF. If his canine ear had caught the many 
tides during the introductions his perky manner did not reveal 
his awe. 

Hyde acted as one of the witnesses of the quiet, drab little 
ceremony. Without choir, without music, without ritual, 
even without flowers: it was an unimpressive wedding indeed. 
Vincent saw a tear in Barbara’s eye and was surprised; the 
ceremony was not moving. Or was she crying for die wedding 
she had dreamed of? No matter what the setting she could 
hardly have looked lovelier: in grosgrain suit of palest blue, 
accessories of sandy fawn and a fairy-light hat that did no more 
than pamper her pretty hair — she looked Venus enough for any 
Apollo. 

The speakers at the reception, like die social writers, made 
their dramatic most of that morning’s investiture, the war-time 
rush of impetuous youth, die courage and sacrifice of the war- 
time bride in facing the dangers and forgoing the pomp. They 
said, in short, everything most likely to embarrass and upset the 
bride and groom. They spokeofehUdreuandofhe :sandof 
better worlds to live in; one even mentioned widows. H-H’s 
mother vowed that that was unforgivable ‘especially in the 
complete absence of French champagne’ — ^yet die condemned 
couple, setting out on what had been made to appear a 
hazardous and gruelling ordeal, contrived to face it gaily, even, 
it seemed, with relish. 

They left wtith the dusk to drive to Ludford in Barbara’s 
Riley, with the whereabouts of the night stop cn route a 
furtive secret. 

‘As soon as it’s dark,' said H-H, ‘we’ll find some spot bi-side 
the road where we can stop, strip oh these clothes, and rid 
ourselves of every possible shred of confetti.’ 

‘For one moment, darling, you gave me quite a dirill. But 
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then your intentions were shown quite the opposite: decorum 
to the last.’ 

Fifty miles north they pulled into a charming country inn 
where H-H had booked a large room noted for the famous 
occupant, two centuries before, of its massive four-poster. 
Barbara Ayore slacks and sweater and was hadcss; H-H wore 
unpressed flannels, duffel coat and cap and carried a small 
leather case. Neither their attire nor their mamier coxild betray 
diis as their wedding night to even the most intuitive imi- 
keeper; but was that not a smirk upon Mine Host’s plump face? 

The honeymoon door closed heavily behind them; they 
switched on the light and turned to kiss, then fell into each 
other’s arms laughing. In their hair were handfuls of confetti. 
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« jk RE you Vincent Farlow?’ Even his pilot officer’s uni- 

l\ form did not make the speaker look old enough to be in 
u- A. the service; his pink, beardless cheeks and boyish eager- 
ness still smacked of the schoolroom. ‘Because, if so, I behevc 
you’re the bounder I have to beat for the table-tennis title.’ 

‘I was a week ago,’ said Vincent. ‘But not any more. I lost it 
to an F/O bomb-aimer called O’Brien.’ 

‘Yes, I know. But O’Brien got the chop. Went missing 
Wednesday I was told. I’m all for retiring when you’re at the 
peak that’s carrying it a bit far, what?’ He laughed shrilly. 
Vincent wondered if his boyish mind comprehended what he 
was joking about. ‘So you’re champ again, Farlow old thing.’ 

‘Well, any time you like,’ said Vincent, eager to end the 
conversation. 

‘Now?’ 

‘If you wish.’ 

‘Oh topping! I’m flying sccond-dickie tonight with that 
South African fellow Lieutenant Cahill; he’s screening me, it’s 
my first op. So we can just fit it in before bacon and eggs.’ 

Vincent looked at the pink checks and pubescent imples and 
listened to tlie cliildish drivel; this creature is to be in charge of 
eight Uves and more than £ 70 ,ooo-worth of aircraft, he re- 
flected. And, who knows? he might do wonders. Perhaps he 
can fly like a swallow and the playing-fields of somewhere-or- 
othcr may have made him frightfully brave. 

Something had certainly made him a very good table-tennis 
player. He won the first game and was well on the way to 
winning the second when the Tamioy called and earlier 
meal times and the game had to end straight away. But he was 
so obviously beaten that Vincent con'''’dcd the set and became 
ex-champion for the second time in a week. 

The P/O was thrilled in every fibre of his body. ‘Oh, this 
is ripping; quite my lucky day. Now for those bacon and eggs 
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and my first op.’ He turned to Vincent and asked: ‘Are you 
flying, too? I suppose not, being straight back off leave.’ 

‘I’m afraid wc are,’ said Vincent. ‘Off leave one is supposed 
to be fit.’ 

‘Oh wizard! I’ll see you over the Tliird Reich!’ 

‘That’s if this cloud clears.’ Vincent scowled at the sky. ‘If it 
doesn’t, neither of us’U see a damned thing.’ 

‘Tonight’s weather,’ said die Met Officer, ‘is likely to be 
tricky. Wc bomb beyond and land between two cold fronts. 
Visibility at take-off will be poor but you will fly quickly into 
good weather and over the target skies should be clear. Winds 
will be strong westerly — perhaps exceeding seventy m.p.h. — 
so you’ll have a fast trip in and a slower trip home. As you pass 
through the first cold front cn route home watch out for icing. 
But cloud-top wouldn’t exceed twenty thousand except in 
isolated places so stay high and you’ll keep above it. Forecast 
wind at twenty thousand over Niimberg is two-eighty at 
sixty-five m.p.h. so bomb-aimers will have to be snappy. 
Don’t waste time coming home because visibility will be 
deteriorating.’ 

Hyde leant towards his crew and said, ‘I jirefcr Wendy’s 
briefings to this boy’s. She always gives herself away if she 
thinks the weather’s shocking. But this chap is so confident you 
don’t know whether he’s being careful about an average set-up 
or hght-hcarted about something bloody awful.’ 

‘I wish we’d taken a week’s leave instead of just a forty-eight. 
I don’t like the look of this trip.’ 

‘Who’s the cloth-headed maniac who puts off^leave crews 
on the blood-sheet?’ 

‘The Flight Commander,’ Hyde said, coldly. 

The first part of the met forecast was accurate: visibility at 
take-off was poor indeed. Heavy rain in big drops flattened 
blindingly against the perspex and, to make matters worse, the 
wind was not straight down the runway. It was so strong that 
even a fc^ degrees of cross-wind forced them to drift off the 
ground alarmingly. To take off in such conditions was bad but 
to do so with full bomb and petrol load was hair-raising. 

Hyde felt clumsy tugging and struggling at the controls; was 
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it because he had been away from aeroplanes for a while? Years 
of flying should accustom one to flying, but it was never so. 
After a few days away nothing seemed automatic any more; 
every action had to be thought out and made deliberately. Or 
was it because he was in a strange aircraft? Q-Quccnic had 
been shot up on the night they went on leave and was still un- 
serviceable. Tonight they were in V- Victor: an almost new 
aircraft — this was only her third trip. Well, she didn’t leak, 
anyway. If she did it would have been apparent in this filthy 
rain. Hyde would hardly have thought it possible but the rain 
seemed to be getting worse. No wonder they put the time 
forward, he thought; another half-hour would make flying 
impossible. 

‘Nav to skipper,’ said the inter-com. ‘Terrific wind. Skip. 
It’s dead abeam and we’ve got seventeen degrees of drift.’ 

‘Wh-. ” 

‘That’s right, Skip. Seventeen degrees. Alter course eight 
degrees starb’d to two-eleven.’ 

‘But we’re only at two thousand. What’ll it be like at 
height?’ 

‘I hate to tliink. I’ve checked with Gee four times. When 
we turn cast witli this wind behind us we will go too fast to 
maintain timing.’ 

‘But we’ll fly out of this weather when we turn east.’ 

‘I doubt it. Winds have backed ninety degrees from the 
forecast, which means the system is turthcr eas., han they 
expected and moving faster. It makes good sense meteorologi- 
cally. So we’ll be in this weather almost to the target; and I 
hope it’s only almost.’ 

‘Okay, Nav. But you’d better be right.’ 

Bill spoke and his voice was strained: almost a scream. ‘We 
could still be on leave now.’ 

‘Shut up!’ Hyde was worried about Bill. Ever since the 
night his bombs had blown up that aircraft B’ll’s nerves had 
been deteriorating. Hyde was not going to let Bill infect the 
whole crew with his fears. 

Outside, the world was liquid grey. Grey swirls of doud and 
squalls of rain and chunks of hectic sky. Great cumulo-nimbus 
curls of cloud whirled about them and shocked and jolted the 
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battling aircraft as rapids toss a slight canoe. The wild west 
wind was now their mghway: a writhii^, tossing road to war. 
They looked out upon it with startled eyes and some ciursed and 
some trembled. 

‘Nav to skipper. Wind-speed at sixteen thousand feet is 
ninety-two m.p.h. We have a twenty-eight degree drift. 
Alter course now, thirteen degrees starb’d, to two-two-four 
true.’ 

‘Surely that’s impossible, Nav!’ 

‘Work it out yourself. Wind-speed is more tlian half our 
air-speed while we’re still climbing.’ 

‘Are you sure, Nav?’ 

‘Positive.’ 

‘Christ!’ 

It was difficult to estimate which prospect was blacker. 

If Vincent were right then all the timing of this raid would 
be hopelessly out. Those aircraft without radar would arrive 
over the target perhaps an hour early and fly beyond it at 
astonishing ground-speeds. At an airspeed of 230 m.p.h. 
they would expect to cover the ground at 295 m.p.h. But, 
in €ict, they would be doing 330 m.p.h., or more. It would 
be chaos. 

It would destroy the precious concentration that was their 
defence over Goering’s Germany. It would be tragedy. 

And if Vincent were wrong? Then, instead of the force being 
an hour early, V-Victor would be an hour late. Tltey would be 
the straggler marked down for easy destruction. It would be 
murder. 

‘Nav to skipper. Wind-speed at eighteen thousand feet is 
a hundred-and-three m.p.h. What about going down to 
sixteen thousand. Skipper? Even throttled right back we’ll still 
reach Niimberg forty minutes early unless we dog-leg at 
twenty thousand feet.’ 

Hyde did not answer for a moment. When he did he spoke 
very calmly. 

‘Nav. me you certain you are right?’ 

‘Certain.’ 

‘Gee couldn’t be wrong?’ 

‘No. Geeisdther very wrong or dead right. Andthesynop- 
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tic situation makes sense. Our track runs dead straight from 
alteration to alteration. Gee is right.’ 

There was another pause while Hyde pondered. 

‘Nav. Check every figure and every fix you’ve plotted.’ 

‘I have checked, Skipper.’ 

‘ WeU check again ! And are you sure you’re using the correct 
Gee channel?’ 

‘Yes, you clot! I couldn’t plot the readings otherwise.’ 
Vincent was not being kind; Hyde’s doubting his skill riled 
Vincent’s vanity. 

‘Bomb-aimer,’ called Hyde, ‘go back and check the log and 
chart with the navigator. I’ll carry on up to twenty thousand 
feet and if winds really are too strong then we’ll come down a 
bit.’ 

Navigators do not like having their logs and charts checked. 
Espccinll 1w bomb-iimers or pilots, who know less about 
navigation than themselves. Hyde knew Vincent would not be 
pleased. But Hyde could not assume a remarkable situation 
were so until he had made every effort to disprove it and it had 
stood that test. 

‘Nav to skipper,’ said Vincent smugly. ‘Log and chart 
checked hy bomb-aimer and self and found correct. New wind 
is a hundrcd-and-twclve m.p.h. and we’re still not at full 
height.’ 

‘Okay, Nav. I’ll take her right up to twenty thoii<ind while 
you check wind-speed there, though. 

‘Well, let me know soon. I’ll have to compute a different 
course depending which height we fly and we rum east in a 
few minutes.’ 

At 20,000 feet the wind-speed was 117 m.p.h. With that 
tail-wind they could have tracked into Germany, throttles 
wide, at over 400 m.p.h. If only Met had known, and were 
sure the target would be clear, what a raid this might have 
been. What anguish to pursuing fighters, what «»^rds to leave 
the puzzled flak behind 1 They could have flown out of the cold 
front, bombed in clear skies, and popped back into the shelter- 
ing clouds again within a score of miles and half a dozen 
minutes. But they had not known. Met’s ignorance was a 
grievous fatdt and grievously must the flyers now answer it. 
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Hyde had decided. V-Victor would fly at 16,000 feet at 
slowest speed — 115 m.p.h. — ^almost stalling speed. They were 
a few minutes late over Beachy Head yet still they would have 
to dog-leg time away in order not to reach Numberg too early. 
Wearily, resigned to God-alone-knew-what, they turned 
eastward for Germany. 

Already the bomber force was scattered and baffled. Many 
lacked the tools to measure their plight and flew, unheeding, 
into chaos. Others, distrustful of themselves, refused to believe 
the tilings their instruments told them. Those who had 
measured, checked and swore that they were right still flew 
with the fear that they might be wrong; that such weather really 
was impossible. 

So the force split into three: the unknowing in front speeding 
further and furtlier from safety, the unsure next, tortured by 
doubts of their actions and their future, and finally the few, the 
unhappy few who knew and staked their hves upon tlieir 
knowmg. Spreading ever tlunner and more vulnerable across 
Europe they straggled like leaves upon the breeze, powerless 
before their airy executioner — the wild west wmd. 

German radar pierced the widespread ‘window’ and the 
shells came crashing up into the liberal target. Most XYZ 
aircraft, having Gee, were with the rearward forces so fighters 
homed upon .the leaders unmolested. Gunners below had 
never known such a night. Usually the bombers came, re- 
mained in range some few minutes, then were gone. If one fell 
during those minutes the gunners cheered. Tonight their 
targets droned across their eager sights an hour and more, and 
each few minutes claimed another victim. 

Then, already past the target, the leading bombers flew out 
of the bad weather. Now for a pinpoint! Now for an astro- 
fix! Gradually, one by one, they saw their error; discovered 
where they were. Many were slow to believe and blundered 
further fi’om safety. Many died before they discovered; died 
fighting their way to a target they had gained and passed. 
Those wh6 Hved to learn turned, now, into the teeth of the 
wind that had beguiled them, a few to crash head-on with 
others puzzling still. The wind that had sent them hurtling 
over Germany now bufleted them back to keep diem near to 



danger. Before, they had fluttered east five miles a minute; 
now they battled back no faster than a car. 

Some over-shot Niimberg by 150 miles. By the time they 
regained the target they were almost two hours late. It was 
hopeless. Suppose they survived die guns and fighters, what 
then? In four hours, still far from home, their petrol would 
run out and, if they lived, they would be taken prisoner. 

And all because the weather-man was wrong, thought Hyde. 
Then wind, invisible wind, had played the Germans’ game. O 
cruel west wind! How many men? How many hundred men 
this night had learnt to 

. . . knoiv 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 

And tremble and despoil themselves: O, hear! 

‘Five riuiutes to TOT,’ said Vincent. 

‘Can’t see a bloody thing,’ said Bill. 

‘Watch out for the markers,’ ordered Hyde. ‘They might 
show through this muck.’ 

Keen eyes stared into the night but they saw nothing. 
Nothing but whirling mists and curling cloud. By the time 
correct TOT was reached, Niimberg had been swallowed up 
by the cold front. All that indicated that Niimberg was 
below them was the flak. Exultant, the gunners were making 
this an opportunity for revenge. V-Victor, now down-flung 
by the storm, was as suddenly hurled upwards b) ierce flak. 

‘Can’t see anything. Skipper. Will we bomb on ETA?’ 

‘I’m afraid we’ll have to.’ 

‘Bomb-doors open.’ 

Vincent counted out the seconds, Bill pressed the tit, and 
V-Victor lurched with added hft as each weight dropped. 

Their bomb-doors were just closing when a sparkhng 
triangle of shells surrounded them. There was a gritty, crack- 
ling noise above th^ roar of engines and of wi”d, then two 
distinct dull thumps that made V-Victor shudder. Blast caught 
the empty, open bomb-bays and sent rhe aircraft recking up to 
heaven, her vitals filled with the smokuig stench of war. 

Hyde felt fire strike into liis thighs; as shrapnel bit into his 
buttocks liis body hfted, flinging his feet from the rudder- 
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bars and wrenching the control-column from his hands. He 
did not scream or cry out or make any sound; his mouth 
remained tight-clcnched, as were his hands and eyes in pain. 
Then his harness pulled him back into his seat and once more, 
not knowing how, he was flying V-Victor. 

V-Victor had leapt, startled, into the sky as if she meant to 
vault the clouds above her. When Hyde recovered after the 
first agonizing moments of his wounds he found V-Victor 
there, off-trim and straining up to the stars. 

He did not think ‘I have been hit; what of my wounds?’ but, 
like a robot, saw a task before him and set about it urgently. 
V-Victor must be flown. What blood he lost woidd be but 
htde — so he hoped — to that he would bring home, later to 
pound with passion and not pain through happier veins. 

He tested the controls. Movements were sloppy and the trim 
was rough. Flying-surfaces were in shreds somewhere and 
there was a great hole in the nose where cloud and cold came 
gushing in. Hyde called over the crew on inter-com and no 
one was hurt. Each had a htde grouch: Bill was getting wet. 
Magnetic thought he could smell petrol, Vincent said some flak 
came through his desk and burnt a jagged hole in his protrac- 
tor, Krink’s oxygen-pipe was severed but he^uessed he could 
fix it with insulation tape. The gunners complained that the 
draught through the nose was freezing them but their guns 
seemed all right. 

Nobody thought to ask the skipper how he was. Why 
shoald he be anything but fit? He was speaking to them, as 
noratally as might be expected after such a shaking on such a 
night. He did not sound particularly worried. He was still 
flying V-Victor. He did not tell them of his wounds. 

He would not have known how to speak of them had he 
chosen to; he did not really know himself. When he was first 
hit he had been numbed by the soUdness of it. It did not feel 
like being pierced with sharpened steel but as though a hard, 
flat bat had whacked him. Sohd force was its first impact. 
Then came the pain. Anti-aircraft shrapnel, when it hits, is red- 
hot. It bums as much as gouges. Hyde’s flesh and bones and 
nerves had clamoured with the agony of it. What simile can 
tell the woundless how wounds feel? 
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Then suddenly he had seen, with his tradesman’s eye, his 
work in jeopardy. His mind flashed from his wounds to 
grapple with famiUar things. 

Now, with V-Victor back in trim and routines checked, with 
life a normal thing again he could take stock. How did he 
feel? Strange, yes, yet not incapable. His legs and thighs, where 
he had been hit, performed the httle tasks he set them. The 
turning of a rudder-bar caused him no special pain. Indeed, the 
pain was gone; remaining only as shocked numbness. All he 
could feel that was strange was the warm, sticky ooze in which 
he sat. Perhaps his wounds were just a scratch. To mention 
them at all might earn men’s scorn. No — ^it seemed more than 
that. But minds do fiendish things: imagine gaping wounds 
and gushing blood where baby cuts and httle tricldes might 
exist; minds kill the spirit frettmg over wounds less mortal 
than ^‘*ver. Hvde thrust these worries from his mind; 
decided that his wounds were slight and not to be considered, 
and gave his full attention to his work. 

The night whirling about them, tossing them easily on its 
powerful way, had continued to rage. Their throttles were 
open now, straining against the storm. Hyde checked his 
petrol, checked his watch, and cast a troubled glance over his 
shoulder looking for die dawn. If this weather strengthened, 
the day might find them still over Europe. 

A cloud raced by, and for an instant they could <: e it was om 
cloud and not a cloud-filled sky. And then anodic and soon 
diey saw a star. Quickly the cold front cleared; within ten 
minutes they could sec the world. Earth! Sky! Each set in its 
right place. How good it was to see these standards and know 
they were still fixed! 

‘How’s the wind now, Nav?’ 

‘Three-five-two at eighty-five m.p.h.’ 

‘Isn’t it dropping?’ 

Not significandy.’ 

‘Would the wind be much less if we went down, Nav?’ 
Hyde asked. 

‘The winds would. Skip. But we’ll nit that next front soon 
and there’ll be icing below twelve diousand feet.’ 

‘But we’ll have to descend through it over England.’ 
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‘We’ll probably be okay going straight down through it, 
it only occurs round about freezing-level, but if wc fly in it for 
an hour it’ll be our lot.’ Vincent added: ‘She sounds pretty 
mushy as it is; could she stand much ice?’ 

‘No, not much,’ said Hyde. ‘She’s flat out now and only 
crawling. You’re sure we’ll icc-up if wc descend?’ 

‘I’m certain wc will.’ 

‘You’d better be right.’ 

‘You said that once before.’ 

‘Yes, you bloody Jonah, you. And I wish you hadn’t 
been.’ 

‘Sorry, Skip. But even this wind is better than ice.’ 

The leading bombers in the race for home met the second 
cold front just west of tlie Rhine. Most of them, still wanting 
to trust the briefing forecast, had expected clear skies and 
lessening winds all the way to England. As they droned, 
exhausted, towards more friendly France, cloud rose like a cliff 
to bar their way. Some realized their danger quickly; realized 
the threat of icing and started firenziedly to climb. Throttles 
full and nose thrust high they strove to out-climb ice before 
it smothered them. 

Others saw their danger but either failed oi^rcfuscd to recog- 
nize it. Wind — fog — petrol — ^icc? Their choice of executioner! 
He could but kill them once; what did it matter? Resigned to 
face the nearest foe to hand, they flew straight on to meet the 
storm. 

Of the two groups, the ones who chose to climb fared better. 
But even they fared ill. 

The crew of V-Victor saw the cliff of cloud from four miles 
high, and still it seemed to tower above them. Hyde searched 
the far horizon for some gap and thought that he could see one. 
Even gaps in cumulo-nimbus can mean danger — danger from 
hailstones that hit swift-moving aircraft at hundreds of niUes 
per hour, bullets of ice. But danger and this night were one, 
so Hyde turned V-Victor towards the misty pass. Vincent 
plotted the new course and estimated their ETA Ludford 
Magna. 

‘Nav to skipper. We’re going to be ninety-four minutes late 
at Base.’ 
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‘Ninety-four minutes, check,’ said Hyde. Then he asked: 
‘How will we be for petrol, engineer?’ 

‘We’n have enough for twenty-six minutes.’ 

‘Just pray we find somewhere to land.’ 

Hyde spoke with feeling. His crew noticed it but put it 
down to fear of weather. In fact it was more than that. Hyde 
felt liimsclf growing weak and immeasurably tired. The flight 
home he had braced himself to endure. He rallied his spirit to 
stand as much as that. Then he saw the cloud ahead and his 
spirit quailed before it. Faint qualms were now becoming 
pressing doubts and soon true fear was nagging at his mind. 
To last the distance was ordeal enough. But this looming 
weather signalled battle; Hyde and V- Victor, both faint with 
wounds, would need to battle every inch of the way. The test 
was at hand and he feared that he would not endure it. 

There moments when he floated, detached from soHd 
things. These moments he found himself enjoying and that was 
why he feared. For now the numbness was going and in its 
place pain was spreading from hips to knees. If I could only 
float, thought Hyde in that calm, detached mind he had just 
discovered, if I could just fly with you, O wild west wind . . . 

‘Nav to skipper. What’s your course, Skip? Oflf a bit, 
aren’t you?’ Vincent’s voice snapped liim back. Hyde looked 
at his compass. lie pulled Victor around, back towards the 
misty pass. 

‘Sorry, Nav,’ he said. ‘I was watching the weath 

Well might he watch. The cloud-tops lay beyond \ -Victor’s 
power. Hyde felt the tug of the first curled cloud and braced 
to meet die task. The threat he had feared to face now spurred 
his spirit. His mind was clear again and full of fight. The pain 
he felt he would use to goad his actions. 

So much an enemy was weather, so ever-present, that the 
lesser enemy was almost forgotten. Yet, this odier enemy, the 
Hun, had never been more deadly. The force \vas now his toy. 
He had targets far and wide, high and low. All semblance of 
concentration was lost. Suddenly die rocking, roaring storm 
would lighten into twinkles of steel ana make men remember 
that there was still an Earth. 

Hyde hardly knew the fight he fought. Time was no longer 
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real. Perhaps he had flown through storm for an hour; or per- 
haps it had been a day. One thing seemed certain: that it would 
never stop. 

But it did stop. With the coast of France the weather cleared. 
With the coast of France the guns were left behind. They had 
survived this dreadful night. With the coast of France the 
dawn came faint behind them, turning the tumbling clouds into 
a maze of beauty: deep chasms of purple, of darkest green and 
black: as clouds arc seen only from above. The wind dropped 
down as if by magic. There was calm beyond behef. The soft 
sun rose from out of the vanishing storm and they looked for 
England. What they saw was mist. Flat, blank fog. Endless 
and complete. Hyde looked and trembled. 

Vincent spoke. ‘That’s unlucky. Visibility behind a cold 
front is usually good.’ 

‘Tonight nothing is good.’ 

The men just gazed listlessly at the low, flat, motionless layer. 
For a minute nobody spoke. Then Vincent came to life. ‘I’ll 
try to home you on Gee,’ he said. 

‘Okay, Nav.’ Hyde’s voice was resigned; as flat as the fog. 
He could no longer feel. There was not pain or fear or even 
will to hve, Vincent’s voice droned on with constant direc- 
-tions. Hyde flew them like an automaton. 

Other aircraft were flying port ciremts above the hidden 
runways. How battered and wretched they looked ! Some flew 
on three, or even two engines. Some had shattered perspex and 
jagged holes in their metal skin. The aircraft going in on radio- 
beam just as they arrived was trailing smoke. They were over 
Base and still all danger had not passed. Beam-landings were 
never fun. And every aircraft was short of petrol. The air-to- 
ground radio buzzed with emergency calls. Flying-control was 
trying to sort them out into priority order and hurry them 
through the tedious drill of beam approach. 

Lieutenant Cahill’s voice was heard to say: ‘Z-Zebra on two, 
wounded on board, request immediate landing and ambu- 
lance.’ Oontrol called mm straight in and he flew the long, 
slow, flat approach on beam then sank into the fog. Immedi- 
ately there came a tiny tinkle of orange flame and a mushroom 
of smoke billowed up through the flat fog-top. 
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There was a long silence on radio, while the airborne crews 
flew around and around looking and wondering. Then control 
announced: ‘All Brylcrecm aircraft divert to nearest beam- 
approach ’dromes.’ 

That meant Z-Zebra’s wreck was blocking the beam run- 
way. The ether jammed with protests about fuel shortages and 
damaged aircraft. Hyde knew there was nothing Ludford 
could do. 

‘There must be general chaos down there for them to give 
such a loose diversion order,’ said Magnetic. 

‘Want a course for Binbrook, Skip?’ asked Vincent. There 
was no reply. Magnetic glanced at Hyde and noticed how pale 
he was. Vincent spoke again: ‘Nav to skipper. Where do you 
want to land?’ 

‘We’ll land here.’ 

‘But beam’s busted.’ 

‘Bring me in on Gee.’ 

There was a long pause. It was a strange order; given tone- 
lessly and utterly without emotion. 

‘You want to land on a Gee-homing?’ Vincent asked, almost 
in disbeUef. 

‘Yes.’ 

Doubt echoed in Vincent’s voice but he replied: ‘Homing on 
Gee, Skip. Fly one-six-fivc true.’ 

Again they droned along the curving radar pulse. V-Victor 
sank into tlie fog. Gently they floated down. .. and-, the same 
time Hyde felt himself go floating up, up, up. Hy le’s spirit 
could not be goaded by this passive fog. He longed for turmoil 
again. This nothingness ^as a vacuum; void of life. He 
yearned to plunge again into the wild west wind; to float and 
whirl and fly with it . . . 

O, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

Then V-Victor struck; mushed dovv on her belly into soft 
meadow. They had got down; they had been lucky. But not 
completely lucky. Just before she stopped V-Victor hit a fence 
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and slewed round, ripping her giant port wing like so much 
tinder. 

‘She’s on fire!’ 

‘Christ!’ 

‘Fire! Out! Quick!’ 

The men tumbled from their places and rushed the exit, 
while flames spread quickly up the crumpled wing and lapped 
the fuselage. Hyde felt die cabin heating as he struggled 
weakly to undo his harness. They leapt over each other out of 
the rear hatch, strangely near the ground with wheels up, and 
each man as he landed was running — ^running away from die 
explosion that was sure to come. 

There was a ditch beside a nearby road and into this they 
piled, and looked back dirough the fog at the crackling, 
spluttering plane. 

“Where’s Hyde?’ It was Magnetic who asked. The men 
looked around with sickly fear. 

‘He must be caught inside!’ shrieked Bill, staring at the 
flames that now engulfed the cabin. 

‘Perhaps he’s hurt,’ said Magnetic. ‘I noticed he was looking 
terribly pale.’ 

Vincent clambered out of die ditch and ran towards V- 
Victor. The door was on the starboard, away frofll die fire. He 
flung himself up into the fuselage and coughed at the billows 
of smoke. He had not removed liis helmet when he fled and 
fixed upon it were his goggles. He pulled them down to shield 
his eyes and peered forward. Flames filled Hyde’s cabin and 
Vincent could see them lapping around his body. Vincent 
groped forward and grabbed Hyde’s arm. It was so hot he 
could not grip it. At his nav-dcsk, a yard away, was his bag, 
and from this Vincent snatched his gauntlets. Protected, now, 
from both heat and the fire itself, he grasped Hyde beneath the 
armpits and tugged. But Hyde’s harness still bound him to his 
ticking pyre. Vincent grappled with the quick-release, 
fascinated to watch flames licking his own gauntlets and 
sickened by the smell of burning flesh. The harness snapped 
free and Vincent pulled to hurry Hyde from the flames. But 
Hyde’s left hand was set round the controls; held deep into the 
flames, hidden by fire. Vincent summoned all his fortitude and 
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strength. With a mammoth effort he dragged Hyde from the 
seat and down the fuselage. At the doorway Magnetic met 
him. 

Between them the two men carried the unconscious Hyde 
away. They laid him in the ditch, then stared in horror. His 
face and hands, unprotected from the fire, were gone. Those 
strong, capable hands that they had come to trust so much; 
the broad forehead and the powerful jaw. They were just gore 
and bone, blackened with smoke; the face made ghastly by the 
grin of white-bared teeth. Hyde’s sightless, Hdless eyes stared 
up at them. 

‘Has anyone gone for an ambulance?’ 

There was a roar as V-Victor blew up. The men dived into 
the ditch until the flaming fragments had ceased to fall. 

‘That ought to fetch tliem,’ said Vincent. 
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Squadron Report: Nurnblrg 
loi Sqn. aircraft engaged: 28. Missing: 9. Damaged: 19. 

Flight or Sqn Commanders missing: o. Other aircrew missing: 71. 
Flight or Sqn Commanders wounded: i. Other aircrew wounded: 6. 

Command Report 

Total aircraft engaged: 413. Total missing: 96 (22-76%). 
Squadron Commanders missing: 3. Wounded: i. 

Flight Commanders missing: 12. Woimded: 2. 

Other aircrew missing: 665. Wounded: 231. 

Aircraft lost over UK (not included in total missing): 67. 

Aircrew killed in UK (not included in total missing): 268. 

Total aircraft damaged repairable: 237. 

Photo-reconnaissance shows 26% of bombs landed in primary 
target area. Further 16% in secondary target area. Ball-bearing 
works, missed on previous successful raid, destroyed. To this extent 
the attack was a success, but tins force was scattered by exceptional 
weather which was unforeseen, and encountered very heavy opposi- 
tion due mainly to loss of concentration. Only thtftcen aircraft 
(3-1%) returned undamaged. In the 96 aircraft lost over Europe 
plus the further 67 lost over UK on return, total casualties were 
1,255 aircrew, including 949 killed. Many aircraft ditched, having 
run out of petrol, and Air-sea Rescue were unable to meet tlie 
demand on their services. 

This unfortunate raid teaches us two things: 

1. Even with radar, window, PFF and XYZ, Bomber Command 
cannot operate in all weathers. 

2. Some method of landing in fog, more reliable than radio- 
beam or radar homing, would have cut losses by 41%. 

H yde was alive. And he still had eyes. His face was gone 
but doctors said that they could build him another face. 
What worried the doctors was liis left hand. To re- 
build that, they said, would need not a surgeon but a creator. 
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From nine wounds in his legs and buttocks t^iey removed 
four and a quarter ounces of shrapnel. 

‘Nasty, of course,’ the MO told the anxious crew. ‘But none 
of it important. Pity about the flak. Without it he wouldn’t 
have been burnt, and those bums are going to be terribly 
tricky.’ 

* “Terribly tricky’’ !’ exclaimed Joe. ‘This man is burnt till he 
looks like a gargoyle and you’re upset because you might find 
it “terribly tricky’’.’ 

The MO sniffed and looked at Joe icily. ‘As a matter of fact,’ 
he said, ‘it’s your own fault. From what I can see, that hand was 
damaged after burning. Whoever pulled him out just wrenched 
him free. The fingers should have been imwound gently, one 
ty one. We keep telling you chaps that how a burnt man is 
handled immediately after burning makes or mars successful 
treatment. And still you bring in cases that appal me. Surely 
you are first-aid?’ 

‘We can’t all be Flight Lieutenant doctors, you know, and 
face the horrors of the operating-theatre.’ 

The MO turned on his heel and walked away. 

‘I’m afraid you didn’t make a firm friend, there,’ Magnetic 
said to Joe. 

‘That quack and I never were friends,’ said Joe. ‘He’s the 
joker 1 saw about being sick. He as good as said that I was 
LMF.’ 

‘No doubt doctors meet more than their share of malingerers 
and become suspicious.’ 

‘And have you noticed u'liich medics become suspicious?’ 
asked Joe pugnaciously. ‘Never the experienced o”cs. Only 
the young upstarts just through exams. They read a few books 
and trudge behind some house physician for a while then Air 
Ministry bung two rings round their sleeves and send ’em here. 
They know all about diseases and nothing about people. Hear 
this Ijloke talk about Hyde’s bums. He won’t treat Hyde. The 
big gen-boys will; and you won’t hear them blar’ii'g some- 
body’s foolislmess.’ 

Vincent was looking upset. ‘I did hav to wrench liim out,’ 
he said. ‘I suppose I am to blame.’ 

‘Balls!’ said Joe, growing more and more annoyed. ‘I 
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wonder how carefully our Flight Loo-bloody-tennant chum 
would’ve unwrapped them? If it had been liim instead of you 
in there Hyde would’ve burnt to death. It would’ve saved him 
a “terribly tricky” patient.’ 

‘Take it easy, Joe.’ 

‘But I get real wild inside.’ 

‘Well, relax. You’ll finish up flak-liappy.’ 

Many of the squadron were more than a little flak-happy. 
Every crew had experienced trouble on the Niirnberg trip. 
Every aircraft was damaged. Everybody had lost good friends. 
Aircrew woimded had left their crew-mates standing around 
incomplete and inactive. Lieutenant Cahill, with flak in a tyre, 
had ground looped on touch-down, killing two of his crew 
and the pimple-faced second-dickie, and breaking his own 
back. Cahill would be in plaster for many months. For a few 
days the squadron could not fly, and during tliat time Bomber 
Command operated without XYZ cover. It was a setback for 
both nerves and morale. It came as more of a shock following 
on recent successes. 

An unusual casualty of the Niimbcrg fiasco was Wendy 
Marlborough-Jones. Two aspects of this raid caused her pangs 
of conscience when awake, and dreams of hocjpr while she 
slept. 

That the whole tragedy should be caused by her department 
— ^Meteorology — she felt as a personal failure. In her iimcr 
mind she felt that she had foreseen the possibilities and done 
notliing about it. She had sent a thousand young airmen out to 
die. Of course her self-reproaches were foolish; what should it 
avail if one junior met officer, and female at that, cried ‘Halt’ 
to a dozen of Europe’s best meteorologists? 

A seemingly impossible situation had arisen and had been 
misjudged. It was unfortunate. But Wendy took it to heart 
like a mother who had lost her cluld. 

All the affection she felt for Hyde now rekindled in sympathy 
for his hurt. She was a serious, tender-hearted woman living 
a sheltered life in the midst of hectic drama; she was too close 
to war not to absorb some of its horror, and that horror took 
the form of self-reproach. 
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How she envied Barbara ! Barbara and H-H were the squad- 
ron lovebirds par excellence, Barbara had about her the air that 
oiJy a passionate woman who is in love and revels in it can 
have. Wendy had heard H-H whisper to Barbara one time: 
*I could navigate by the stars in your eyes’ and for one breath- 
less instant she imagined she did know the fires of love that put 
the sparkle there. 

She had tea with Barbara one day when H-H was briefing to 
fly. Barbara s gaiety allowed no trace of worry or concern. 
The cottage was bestrewn with reminders tliat its occupants 
were lovers. In the bathroom, scrawled on H-H’s shaving- 
mirror in lipstick was the message: ‘Very close, darling. Bib-n- 
bub hate stubble trouble.’ When Wendy commented, Barbara 
laughed and said: ‘See the beast’s reply!’ On her dressing-table 
mirror, written in soap, was an answer so frank and intimate 
that it would have been vulgar had it not been so naively sweet. 

Wher''\c-’ H-H was flying Barbara would waken to the 
sound of the landing aircraft, and returning crews would see 
her parked outside de-briefing waiting to drive H-H back to 
their cottage. For some time she grew to be a lovely symbol of 
fidelity and faith. Her carefree confidcnix did not permit of 
love that knew an ending. 

Wendy wondered how such emotions could fail to feel the 
strain of war. Did Barbara never think, as she held her lover in 
her arms, that tliis kiss may be their last? Did she not count the 
hours he was away and know some fear, or dream she '^iw him 
die? 

It seemed that she did not. Surely no woman who spent the 
night in fear could trip so gaily, smile so serenely, chatter so 
brightly next morning! It was bad enough, one might think, 
for the wife in Rotherham or the mother in Kroonstad who 
heard the BBC annomice: ‘Last night Bomber Command 
attacked Dusseldorf. Sixteen aircraft arc missing.’ But to be 
on the squadron, in the battle as it were; to hear the petrol-load 
and watch the aircraft leave and then wait. ... No wonder 
officialdom frowned on having wives hving in the village. Yet 
Barbara did not seem to wane. The sivrht of her with H-H, 
indeed, did wonders for morale in people like Wendy, with far 
less to lose than tliey. 
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when Hyde was moved into the burns ward of RAF 
hospital, Cosford, it was found that dermatitis had infected 
both his hands and face. 

‘Neuro-dermatitis,’ the speciaUst said. ‘A not unusual com- 
plication. Unfortunate, that’s all. We can’t treat it until we 
pacify these burns. It’U itch, but you’ll have to ignore it. 
Whatever you do, don’t scratch.’ 

While he was awake Hyde endured the itch. But when, 
despite his incomplete eyehds, he fell asleep, he clawed the 
maddening irritation with his bandaged hands. So then his 
hands were tied to the head of his iron bed and it was no longer 
possible to scratch. 

‘Ah capital!’ said the specialist, a week or two later. ‘Soon 
we’ll be able to begin the first graft. We’re going to make you 
a pretty boy again. And I do mean a pretty boy. Your new 
cheeks mightn’t be like a baby’s bottom but they’ll be genuine 
bottom all right; we’ll use your own bottom for the job.’ 

‘If the French ever ofler me a Croix de Guerre,’ said Hyde 
through thin, cracked lips, ‘I’ll tell General de Gaulle he can 
kiss my, er, cheek.’ Hyde wanted to laugh but the prospect was 
too painful. 

‘With your permission I’m going to attempt to mend your 
left hand, too,’ said the specialist. ‘Sinew might.rcspond to a 
new idea I have. Are you game? There’s nothing to lose.’ 

‘Game if you are,’ said Hyde. 

‘Good! We’ve got plenty of time. You’re going to be here 
a long while.’ He went to move on, but paused to add: ‘I 
won’t be around tomorrow; so I’ll wish you a merry 
Christmas.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Hyde. ‘And here is your Christmas 
card.’ Hyde handed him a sheet of folded paper. Written on it, 
in a painful hand, the specialist read, ‘A Merry Eczema and a 
Happy Neuritis.’ 

Following Niimberg new timing tactics were introduced by 
Bomber Command. If winds varied significantly from the 
forecast, TOT could be put forward or back in order to pre- 
serve easy timing and not to waste petrol. Each squadron was 
instructed to direct the best navigators to radio back to Base 
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giving actual winds. These winds were then averaged and 
forwarded to Group. If a TOT change were needed it was 
broadcast. In addition, averaged winds would be broadcast 
for the use of navigators without radar or for crews whose 
navigator might be wounded or dead. 

Ludford needed somebody to plot the winds as they were 
wirelessed back and average them. Vincent was an ‘odd bod 
navigator whose work seemed reliable so the job was given to 
him. He could also do the hack work around Navigation 
Office and save the more valuable time of the Nav-leader. It 
was interesting work, and although nothing was said, he 
assumed it would take him off ops. 

Working, as he was, with the squadron and base Nav- 
leaders, he came under their eye. As an example for new crews 
Vincent had stuck one of his own charts and logs to the Nav 
section wall and Base Nav-lcader asked him what the yellow 
arrows on It rr'presented. He explained that they were the 
forecast winds at operational height, and that by comparing 
them with actual winds he had a quick guide to what the real 
weather situation was. From that he could more accurately 
compute future winds for each new leg of a trip. The Base 
Nav-lcader thought the idea good, and said he would submit 
it to Group. 

Taking a leaf out of the Nav-lcader’s book the Engineer- 
leader recruited North in a similar role in Engines section, and 
so Vincent and Magnetic found themselves dra^^ ’' closer 
together by mutual staff duties. Bill and Yarpi hoped at they 
would receive similar invitations but they did not. 

The sub-note on the Operation Report wliich said: ‘Some 
method of landing in fog, more reliable than radio-beam or 
radar homing, would have cut losses by 4^^ per cent did not 
escape notice. It was said that Mr ChurcliiU himself, appalled 
by the Niirnbcrg losses, had ordered a speeding-up of investi- 
gations into fog dispersal. At last something had r^.iterialized; 
something called FIDO. 

Ludford Magna, as Group’s highest Todromc (and there- 
fore where fog would usually be thinnest) was chosen to have 
FIDO installed. 
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Two heavy pipe-lines were laid outside the main runway and 
two smaller pipes at each end. Tliis enclosed the entire rimway 
in a petrol-pipe box. Small valves, Hke those on lawn- 
sprinklers, were set in these pipes at intervals and through them 
squirted jets of petrol which were then lit. The two miles of 
pipes burnt thousands of gallons of petrol an hour, but the heat 
created was immense and either dissolved the fog around it or 
caused the fog-cloud to lift bodily into the air. In the gap, 
sandwiched between earth and cloud, aircraft could land 
visualb . It cost the mint to run FIDO. But those sixty-seven 
aircraft and 268 aircrew lost over UK following Niirnbcrg had 
a paper value of about ^5,494,000, so FIDO could still pay 
dividends. 

Its first application liad an unfortunate sequel. Fog landing 
on FIDO was progressing successfully, with aircraft from .ill 
I Group landing at Ludford, when one Lane made its .approach 
with flak-holed tanks leaking petrol. The FIDO flames ignited 
the stream of petrol from the aircraft, flames climbed the rope 
of fuel tying the plane to FIDO’s fire rmg, and the Lane blew 
up, killing all its crew. Later the same thing happened again and 
another crew died. So FIDO was modified and the end bars 
removed (they had made the approach bumpy, anyway) and 
thus the nsk of flying direedy over fire was aj^erted. The 
‘method of landing in fog’ had arrived. 

Lieutenant Cahill was out of hospital, and he and Krink were 
celebrating. They had discovered diat great amusement 
capital can be made out of a torso that is plaster-encrusted. 
One lark was to walk into people. They reel back as diough 
hit with a brick wall. Another lark was to ask strange girls to 
dance, then watch the expression on their faces. If a girl refused 
to pay any attention to his unusual thickness and solidness, 
Cahill would offer to show her his etchings and, before she 
could refuse, unbutton his shirt and show the much-decorated 
plaster. 

There were signatures galore, verses of various and dubious 
origin, sketches of widely differing topics and catering for 
widely differing tastes. But best lark of all was to entice fellows 
to punch his stomach. ‘Go ahead,’ he would say. ‘Punch. 
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Hard as you like.’ One victim swore he broke a knuckle and 
another really did dislocate his thumb. ‘Breaking your back,’ 
said Cahill, ‘is about the most fun you can have.’ 

‘He’s not even letting it upset his lovc-life,’ amiounccd Krink. 
‘By the way, how is Blondic standing the strain?’ 

Cahill looked hard at Krink. ‘Oh, she was madly dramatic 
at first. Heavy pauses between lines, you know. But then 1 
worked her over gently and she realized all was not lost.’ 

‘But can you really cope in that rig?’ 

‘Oh, but definitely! She’s the sufferer; she’s black and blue 
from knees to navel.’ 

‘Oh my shattered liipi’ 

‘She’s a bit up-stage about it lately. Time for a quick change, 
I’d say. Have you finished with half-pint yet, Krink? She 
interests me.’ 

‘Do you always pirate Krink’s cast-off women?’ asked 
Vincent. 

‘I run my castiiig-eyc o\ or them,’ admitted Caliill. ‘If they 
fit the role I let them try the part. Usually understudy first. 
But as a star Blondic is slipping. What say about half-pint, 
Krink?’ 

‘You take her. She’s too fond of postamble for me any- 
way.’ 

‘Postainble?’ 

‘Yeali. She wants to talk when I want to sleep. The opposite 
to preamble; that’s postamblc.’ 

‘Oh, 1 don’t mind that. As long as she’s not sh in the 
boudoir scene.’ 

‘The boudoir is her natural setting.’ 

‘Well, that’s settled. Oh, and by the way, T’m always seeking 
new talent. Make the next one tall and dark with perfumed 
hair and languid voice — Russian Spy type.’ 

‘And then you’ll take her over, too?’ laughed Vincent. 

‘When I’ve finished,’ said Krink. 

‘Certainly,’ said Cahill. ‘She plays the Kryni.i .'hi circuit 
first, then I run her in the provinces.’ 

‘’The scavenger for cast-off women,’ said Vincent. ‘We 
should call you ‘Jackal”.’ 

‘Careful. KrynJdwski here is only my talent scout. Though 
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sometimes his auditions appear a trifle thorough.' Cahill 
frowned admonishingly at Krink. 

‘Now then, Jackal,’ said Krink, ‘I find 'cm, feel ’em and 
fondle ’em, and you don’t figure until I forget ’em.’ 

‘Of course, dear boy. Strictly West End before they play the 
Cahill circuit.’ 

‘The Jackal circuit.’ 

‘Please, please, less of this dirty dialogue.’ 

Cahill could scoff, but Jackal he was thereafter. 

There was a real drama coming to a showdown at this time; 
a big one. The Allies were massing for the Second Front. 
Over England droned formations of gliders and troop-carriers. 
Ports were clogging with landmg-barges. Portable harbours 
were being assembled. Tanks and heavy guns were rumblmg 
coastwards. Across the channel the Hun was hurriedly piling 
defence upon defence, moving his forces west until it seemed 
the two opposing armies could overhear each other’s plans, 
while each side’s armourers 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Gave dreadful note of preparation 

for the hugest battle Man had ever known. 

Bombers pounded Hitler’s defences; railways, factories, 
stores; smashed them faster tlian they were produced until 
every day a weaker — ^not a stronger — Hitler barred the Allies’ 
way. Bomber Command was flying more often and with more 
rehable success than they had ever done before. 

But not without cost. The Germans moved defences west, 
seeming to give anti-aircraft defences priority. They liad 
grasped that, for them and for Bomber Command, the in- 
vasion had begun; round one was being fought in tlic air. 
When the next battle came, whichever side had lost round one 
would face a sorry future. 

Throughout all this time Hyde was in hospital and liis crew- 
members were taking Uttlc part in the fray. Vincent and Mag- 
netic discovered that, contrary to their beliefs, they were not 
ofl* ops but still flew occasionaUy as odd bods, as did their crew- 



mates. Actually, none of them was doing very much work, but 
although they led an easy life at this time it was not a satisfying 
one. 

Then came D-Day! And loi Squadron were flying a very 
special mission. This vital day was the only time the squadron 
flew without bombs. Today they had more important work to 
do than to bomb. Today they were to strike the German 
dumb; their function was solely XYZ. 

All communication, within the German defences was by 
radio telephone: pillbox to pillbox, tank to tank and pillbox to 
tank. Just as the loi Squadron Specials were able to prevent 
German messages reaclung the Luftwaffe, so could they now 
jam the orders for the defence of Hitler’s Europe. A vital role 
and one which they must maintain all that long, tumultuous 
day. That was why they did not carry bombs; all spare weight 
was taken up with extra petrol so that they could stay airborne 
as long p...wiblc. 

Every squadron flew that whole day long. More than i i,ooo 
air sorties were completed in nineteen hours. 

Before the invasion was launched, while other squadrons 
were hitting the defences and two special forces were inching 
their way across the Chamiel, dropping window from low-level 
so tliat each force would appear on the German radar screens 
as an invasion fleet, loi Squadron aircraft were setting off 
singly to patrol above the invasion beaches. 

Throughout the day each aircraft was to operate s:; -irately, 
flying up and down the coast over the invasion area, j . nming 
every German message they heard. They carried extra ammu- 
nition because fighter-attacks were likely; they carried extra 
food because there would be no returning fo’- a meal for sixteen 
to eighteen hours. 

Vincent and Joe were both flying; as odd bods with a new 
Canadian skipper in S-Sugar. They were pleased to be in 
Sugar — ^she had completed the most raids of any aircraft on 
loi Squadron. This was her eighty-ninth trip uer life, it 
seemed, was charmed beyond reach of statistics which insisted 
she should have been lost at least four mes by now. 

Vincent was secretly pleased to have Joe in the rear turret. 
Ever since Joe had blown up a Ju 88 with nine rounds squadron 
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respect for his dead-eye shooting had been high. Today, they 
might need it. To be one of many bombers and encounter a 
fighter was bad enough. But to be alone— just you and a 
fighter — ^was infinitely worse, especially in dayUght. In theory 
the fighter had it all his way. Joe knew it, and kept his keen 
eyes scanning the hostile horizon. 

H-H was flying with them as Special, and all that long day he 
toyed with German radio. He was delighted to hear dramatic 
messages, vital and urgent commands, and snap them ofTwhen 
they had hardly begun, jamming them for ten seconds' until the 
Hun was lost. Orders to fire, to advance, withdraw, assist, 
cover . . . every military urgency he stifled, and the German 
consternation he well and gleefully imagined. With twenty- 
seven other men doing as he did, German commmiications 
must be wild confusion, he thought. 

Occasionally they were attacked by flak. The first bursts 
never hit them and they were always able to outsmart sub- 
sequent bursts. It was only if the first burst got them that they 
need worry. . . . 

To escape flak as much as possible and to amuse themselves 
they climbed to maximum height. As petrol-load went down, 
S-Sugar went up: higher and higher until they passed the 
specification ceiling and were tip-toe at 26,00a feet. It was 
terribly cold, and even with taps full on their fingernails were 
purple from lack of oxygen. 

Much of the day they could sec only cloud below. Hour 
after hour they flew and they were very bored. Occasionally 
they would glimpse the battle through a cloud-gap and below 
them would stretch the spectacle of battle. On land it looked 
another layer of cloud: vast black clouds of smoke, with tiny 
fires twinkling here and there. But over tlic wind-foamed sea 
came the endless armada that followed, hour after hour, bearing 
a milhon soldiers; land-fighters turned sailor for a day. 

H-H was growing exhausted but still he laboured with his 
sets. Was he only imagining that as he grew more tired so the 
messages gr^w thicker? At dawn he had been forced to search 
for messages to jam, but now the ether buzzed with them and 
many were getting through. 

With nightfall they ate the last 
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the last of the coffee. They had been awake since midnight and 
flying since 4 a.m. and tiredness and boredom worried them 
more than hunger. Nevertheless they ate; for lack of any- 
thing else to do — only H-H was busy — as much as for nourish- 
ment. 

Now the battle was the flickering of a million fireflies. It 
looked like the birth of a universe seen from space, with now 
and then a brilliant galaxy exploding momently and falling 
away into notliingncss. 

Vincent computed endless courses to cover and re-cover the 
same, dull few miles. The engineer eked out their petrol to 
keep them in the air ajrother instant, and the gunners forced 
their tired, acliing eyes to continue searching. 

At length they turned for home. They were the only aircraft 
over Base so they came straight in and landed. They had been 
airborne for eighteen hours and forty-two minutes. 

De-brcfii-j^ room was almost empty. Two aircraft had re- 
turned during the day: one with engine-trouble and the other 
damaged by flak. Two more had landed about half an hour 
before and their crews were now asleep. Three crews including 
their own were now being de-briefed. They were annoyed 
to be back so early because they had felt sure that their petrol- 
consumption rate was very low and that they would be one 
of the last. 

Tired as they were, they decided to wait for the other crews. 
They put an extra tot of rum in their coffee to help kc.-p them 
awake and settled down in armchairs to wait. 

After twenty minutes there was still not another plane back; 
not even a drone in the sky of an approacliing LaiiC, and the 
engineer expressed amazement that anybody could have made 
his petrol last so long. 

Ten minutes later he said he defied anybody to keep airborne 
for another five minutes and if they weren’t back then — ^well, 
they just weren’t coming back. Then suddenly they all stared 
at each other. Could it be? Were they the last? 

The Engincs-leader and the Squadron Commander were 
talking gravely in one comer. The int. ’ligence officers were 
chatting together, trying to appear gay while they waited for 
anotlier twenty-one crews. 
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They waited anodier half an hour. Then, at a word from the 
CO, they packed up and went to bed. 

Twenty-eight had gone out. Seven had come back. The 
theory put forward in explanation was simple. If a bomber was 
attacked by fighters in dayUght it was destroyed. Those who 
had been attacked were lost; those who returned had been 
lucky enough not to encounter a fighter. Of loi Squadron’s 
aircrew strength of 244 men, 168 were lost in eighteen hours. 
They remembered again the hazards of breaking radio silence. 
JVe attract fighters on to ourselves. 

‘That means you’re champ again, mate,’ Joe said to Vmcent, 
sadly. 

‘It seems you did fix a jinx when you arranged that title 
match.’ 

‘Nonsense! He was flying on an unlucky trip and there was 
every hkeUhood of his being killed. Niimberg and D-Day — 
you can’t call those ordinary ops . . .’ 

‘Jinx or no jinx,’ said Vincent, ‘I don’t like it. Even I’m 
getting scared of this championship now.’ 

The squadron had been stood down. With less tlian one 
flight left they could not fly as a squadron. Two hundred new 
aircrew had to be posted and tramed, including two flight 
commanders and two section-leaders. 

Vincent was «ummoned by the Squadron Commander. He 
could not imagine why and entered with some misgivings. 

‘Farlow,’ said the Squadron Commander, ‘do you think 
you could handle the job of Nav-leader?’ 

Vincent was surprised but answered quickly: ‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Base Nav-officer suggested you. It’ll be worth your com- 
mission. Indeed, you’ll probably do a quick jump fiom flight 
sergeant to flight lieutenant.’ 

[Yessir.’ 

‘You have to apply. Here are the forms. Fill them in and I’ll 
give you yodr first interview now. Can’t see your Flight 
Command^ because you haven’t got one. Don’t worry about 
the job but have a good crack at it. If you can’t make it we’ll 
leave you assistant Nav-leader and I think you’ve won your 
commission anyway.’ 
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Witihin a hundred seconds Vincent was outside again, dazed 
but elated. 

The new aircrew started arriving. Walking into the mess 
was like going into a strange club. The faces were all new and 
the atmosphere did nor feel natural or relaxed. The fifty-odd 
veterans of the old loi were outnumbered and engulfed. It 
had become a squadron of sprogs. 

These new chaps did not know the squadron traditions; and 
there were too few veterans for the old order to prevail. 
Vincent even saw one crew shoo Raff from the mess. His 
blood boiled; Raff had become an institution; these new bods 
did not even know his name and now they tried to exclude 
liim from the mess 

Settling down to the tasks of Nav-lcadcr was doubly, trebly 
difficult, too. Because of the sudden rush of new crews, vast 
training pr<^"rammcs had to be flown. New crews generally 
learn much duruig their off-hours just speaking to the ex- 
perienced crews. But now the experienced crews were few, 
and they tended to stick together, hke an oppressed minority. 
None of this oft-duty learning was being done. The squadron 
had turned into another Training Command station with pupils 
and instructors, complete with the gulf that goes between. 

In addition, Vincent’s commission was not through and 
would not come through imtil the red tape unwound itself. 
He wore flight-sergeant rank and had to tell officers what to do. 
His experience and his status as Nav-leadti put him c "rcctly 
above his own section, but still liis position was delicate. 

It was almost a month before the squadron flew on ops again. 
And when they did they flew to a changed war. 

They took offin daylight, bombed just across the Channel in 
the dusk and hurried home to land within four hours. No 
losses. It was anti-cUmactic in the extreme. Next trip was 
another daylight hop; to an airfield in Holland. Four hours 
thirty. Again no losses but one clot pranged on landing and his 
bomb-aimer broke his ankle. 

Many of these sprogs did not fly well. Indeed, flying 
accidents became the major hazard. One attempted economy 
was changed, by this indifferent flying, into an expensive loss. 
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Poor target visibility often frustrated close-support attacks and 
returning bombers would dump their bomb-loads in the 
Channel. Upset by this waste, Command ordered one force 
returning from Lc Havre to land with bombs. The load was all 
i,ooo-pounders, very stable bombs, and should have caused no 
anxiety. The first pilot returning to Ludford, however, forgot 
to allow for the extra 16,000 pounds when landing. He 
touched down half-way along the runway. Normally this 
would have been safe but, with an extra eight tons to hold, the 
Lancaster brakes could not counteract this bad flying. The 
bomber was still doing 50 ni.p.h. when it ran out of the run- 
way, went through the fence, over a road into a ditch — and 
crashed. Nothing exploded and nobody was hurt. That crew 
had scarcely climbed from the wreck when another bomb- 
filled Lancaster repeated the stupidity. 

The second bomber, widi another 16,000 pounds of bombs, 
crashed on to the wreckage of the first. Nothing exploded and 
nobody was hurt. Sheer luck had outweighed sheer folly. Had 
those crews been lost (and they richly deserved to be) Le 
Havre would have been loi’s costliest raid since D-Day. Thus 
had flying changed. 

For every one trip after the old, hard style, there were six or 
eight ‘trifling little daylights’. Men who had previously not 
flown one operational hour were, within a'lmonth, almost 
tour-expired veterans swanking about full of bravado. ‘Full of 
piss and wind more like it,’ said Joe, and he spoke for all the old 
lags to whom tliis new war in the air was stranger than it 
appeared to the novices. 

‘Cop this crew,’ Joe said one day. ‘Twenty-six ops in thirty- 
five days — another four and they’ll have finished a tour inside 
six weeks, whereas last year it would’ve taken nine months. 
And they haven’t flown one real trip in the lot of them.’ 

‘They’re winning the war,’ Vincent pointed out. ‘Look at 
Europe.’ 

‘Nonsense! We won the war ... in die months before 
D-Dayi’ 

‘RemeifKber I said that once? Some more facts came to hght 
die other day. Sir John Baldwin announced in the House that 
there were more casualties — skilled and missing — ^in the RAF 
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from D-Day to D-Day-plus-3, than the total combined 
casualties of the British and American land forces in Nor- 
mandy.’ 

‘Is that fair dinkum?’ 

‘Dead accurate. His very words. Europe was invaded from 
the air. Not only before D-Day but on D-Day itself.’ 

Occasionally there came a long night trip. ‘Almost a good 
old-fashioned op,’ the old lags would say with morbid relish. 
It could never be quite the same again because France was gone 
and German defences disrupted. They would fly and meet 
comparatively slight opposition, and then the new crews would 
return, pale and shaken, saying, ‘We sec what you mean.’ But 
they had seen only half; ops were getting easy. 

‘Now watch the chairbomc troops from rear hindquarters 
come rushing on to ops,’ Magnetic said. ‘Those poor devils 
who’ll tell you they’ve been struggling to get a release from the 
Ministry s’nrc 1939. Watch ’em now it’s easy. They’ll all 
suddenly get those releases and come rushing in now they think 
it’s safe, all squabbling like hell to wangle themselves a DFC so 
they can prove it wasn’t the civvies who won the war.’ 

‘I say let them come,’ said Vincent. ‘They’ll also wangle us 
their fancy afternoon teas a la Whitehall. 
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M CTiNG Squadron Leader Matthew Thomas A’Becket 

l\ Chiltcm arrived as the new B Flight Commander during 
^ A. September, 1944. He had been commissioned in 1937 
soon after leaving Grammar School. During his seven years in 
the RAF he had flown practically every aircraft type mown, 
was recognized as a clever pilot and thorough administrator 
with sound knowledge of regulations and service etiquette. 

He had flown on good-will missions to India, Australia and 
the United States and behaved impeccably. His log-book, 
written in fine backhand, showed that he had a total of 2,472 
flying-hoi. I «-o his credit and he had never aimed bomb or 
bullet in anger. 

The Ministry and Training Command, when their turn 
came, had both been sorry to lose him. He had fitted in there 
so well. Squadron Leader Matthew Chiltem was a stem man 
but fair and his superiors said that he had courage. Moreover 
he was a good man; he said his prayers every night. 

He stopped the staffcar in the village of Ludford Magna and 
sat, tight-lipped, while a sergeant struggled to remove a large 
steel trunk from the back seat. When his struggles had suc- 
ceeded and tlic sergeant stood, panting out at attend beside 
the car, the Squadron Leader said: ‘Find the B FUght officers’ 
quarters and leave that trunk with the NCO i/c, and impress 
upon him that it is mine.’ 

‘Yessir,’ said the sergeant and saluted. 

‘Oh and sergeant!’ the Squadron Leader called as the lad 
turned away carrying the heavy trunk. 

‘Yessir?’ 

‘After that, report to me at my flight office. I might want 
you for something. It’s this way, I believe, about a mile if vou 
walk over the fields.’ 

The sergeant said ‘Yessir’, and saluteu again, then trudged 
off unhappily as the stafficar drove away. 
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Joe, who had seen and heard the whole incident from where 
he stood at the bus-stop, wandered over and said to the 
sergeant: ‘Would you like a hand with the trunk, mate?’ The 
sergeant looked fearfully at the crown on Joe’s arm and said: 
‘No, thank you, flight.’ 

‘Come off it,’ said Joe. ‘That’s too heavy for one. And I can 
show you where B FHght is.’ 

The sergeant thanked him with embarrassment, then Joe 
broached the topic that had prompted his interference. 

‘Who’s the la-dc-dah dandy?’ 

‘Squadron Leader Chiltern: the new B Fhght Com- 
mander.’ 

‘How come he orders you around hke a batman?’ 

‘I suppose he’s entitled to. He’s my skipper.’ 

Joe dropped his end of the trunk. ‘He’s your ivhatV 

‘My skipper.’ 

‘But he called you “sergeant” and you called him “sir” and 
flung salutes like you was mountin’ guard.’ 

‘Oh always! He insists. He’s very proper. A great discipli- 
narian.’ 

‘You praise him, but do you hke him?’ 

‘Well . . . No, not really. But he’s a fine officer.’ 

‘Balls! Fine officers are liked by their mca. He seems to 
think this is the Lord Mayor’s Show. Has anybody told him 
there’s a war on?’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure he knows. Squadron Leader Chiltern tells me 
he’s been terribly conscious of the war ever since it started. 
He’s tried again and again to get on to ops, he says.’ 

‘You mean, all that — and a sprog too?’ 

The sergeant looked shocked. ‘A sprog? Well . . . Yes, in 
the strictest sense I suppose Squadron Leader Chiltern is a 
sprog.’ 

‘And that’s our new flight commander?’ 

‘He says so.’ 

‘Then gord help us,’ said Joe, and picked up the trunk again. 

Vincent^ first contact with Squadron Leader Chiltern was 
through his navigator. Sergeant Wall. Wall’s navigation on 
their ]^t training flight had been indifferent at best. One 
obvious mistake Vincent mentioned. 
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‘You were told to climb to height between points B and D, 
yet you reached height before C. Why?’ 

‘Squadron Leader Chiltern always tends to climb quickly. 
He was instructing on fighters for years; probably got the habit 
there.’ 

‘But you must tell him what rate to climb.’ 

‘You mean you told him one rate and he flew another?’ 

‘Yes. He insists on prerogative.’ 

‘You are in charge of navigation. Wall. Tell your pilot what 
to do and make sure he docs it.’ 

Wall looked hesitant. ‘All right. I’ll tell him.’ 

Wall was not the only member of Chiltcm’s crew who dis- 
pleased liis section-leader. The engineer failed to follow 
squadron method and excused himself by saying he had done 
his job the way liis skipper had insisted he do it. The bomb- 
aimer’s xigures showed wide misses and he mentioned resp'“Ct- 
fidly that his directions were not always followed promptly 
enough. 

The whole crew, with the exception of the pilot, seemed 
under-confident and Hi-trained. FHght Lieutenant Marshall, 
the Sigs-leader, said to Vincent: ‘It is as though they had 
come straight off course, without operational training at all. 
They reek of Training Command.’ 

Every crew has to undergo further training on posting to a 
squadron; each crew-member is assessed individual!) hen the 
worth of the crew as a whole is considered and their ^ lobable 
worth and reliability discussed by flight commanders and 
section-leaders in conference with the Squadron Commander. 
Squadron Leader Chiltern therefore suffeied the embarrass- 
ment of being present to hear his own crew left off the Battle 
Order for weeks on end. Then they were shifted off the ‘In 
Preparation’ list and put into the ‘Unsatisfactory standard 
attained. Require special training’ category. Squadron Leader 
Chiltern was livid. 

Chiltern felt victimized but he was too proper to say so. The 
standard of his own flying was obviom " very high so he felt 
let down by his crew. Every pilot on the squadron agreed that 
ChUtem’s flying looked exceUent; his landings were a picture 
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straight from the text-book gallery. He repeatedly requested 
permission to start flying operations without further training 
but was as often refused. ‘I fully appreciate your anxiety to get 
on to ops,’ the Squadron Commander would say. ‘But if your 
crew flew over Germany as they have been flying over 
England you would all be killed. And you aren’t much use to 
me dead.’ 

Following further intensive training which achieved nothing 
the Squadron Commander gave much time at the next con- 
ference to discussing the future of the Cliiltem crew. ‘Nor- 
mally, Mr Chiltem,’ he said, ‘you would be sent on ops and 
almost certainly killed. Believe me, I am doing you a favour. 
But I hke crews to start right. More so in your case, since 
flight commanders may have to lead formations in the near 
future now we’re flying so much in daylight. But as you your- 
self are obviously up to scratch, and smee you are already 
functionally established here as a flight commander, I am 
returning your crew to OTU and findmg a new crew for you 
out of squadron odd bods. A predecessor of yours. Squadron 
Leader Parke, has left a crew here and I’ll arrange for you to 
have them. They aren’t strictly ready for a second tour but in 
fret they’ve had a long rest and should welcome some more 
ops by now.’ He turned to Vincent. ‘What dcr you feel about 
that, Mr Farlow?’ 

Vincent’s heart had leapt as the suggestion was made. He had 
disliked Clultem even before he had met him and actual con- 
tact had strengthened the opinions he had gamed through 
Wall. Chiltem obviously resented Vincent’s rank, too; he had 
noticed Chiltem’s eyebrows pucker just now when the 
Squadron Commander had called him ‘Mister Farlow’ out of 
deference to his position instead of simply ‘Farlow’ as his flight- 
sergeant rank demanded. 

Nobody welcomed a return to ops but this aspect of the 
move worried Vincent less than the dislike he felt for Chiltem 
himself. There was Httle, however, that he could say. He had 
not the tight to refuse to fly at all, and to agree to fly but not 
with Chiltem would be to insult the Squadron Leader sorely. 

‘I can’t speak for the whole crew, sir,’ he said, ‘but I’m quite 
agreeable.’ 
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After the conference the Squadron Commander had a 
private word with Vincent. Tm sorry about this, but your 
Commission papers have been returned. I explained there was 
no flight commander to interview you at the time but evi- 
dently that won’t do. Squadron Leader Chiltem is your flight 
commander now. Have him fill these out and I’ll try to rush 
it through.’ 

Vincent had not expected Chiltem to be particularly pleasant 
but he had not been prepared for the antagonism that he 
encoxmtcrcd when what should have been the pure formaUty of 
the commissioning interview took place. 

‘Why are they promoting, or thinking of promoting, a 
flight sergeant to a flight lieutenant, Farlow? Isn’t there a 
flight lieutenant navigator recently arrived on the squadron?’ 

‘Yessir, there is.* 

‘Why not give him the job?’ 

Vincuii was about to explode that the man was a sprog but 
thought better of it and said, instead: ‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘You paused, Farlow, Were you about to say it is because he 
lacks experience^’ 

‘Yessir, I was,’ 

‘Then you would also say I lack experience?’ 

‘Of operations, yessir.’ 

‘I see why you have been so long an NCO, Farlow, if you 
always tell your interviewing officers you consider tliem imfit 
for the positions they fill.’ 

‘I didn’t say that, sir.’ 

‘Don’t imagine, Farlow, that in these interviews we analyse 
the actual answers; we try to get to the root of the mm himself.’ 

‘Yessir.’ 

‘This flight lieutenant navigator has been instructing in 
Canada for three years. He probably taught you to fly. Does 
the pupil now know more than the master?’ 

‘It is possible that the pupil will know more of actual opera- 
tions, sir, just as the instructor would know mc-r • -f instruct- 
ing.’ 

‘So the teacher knows only how to i 'ch?’ 

‘I said it was possible, sir.’ 

‘But I ask is it possible?’ 
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‘of the world’s many male obstetricians, sir, not one could 
have a baby.’ 

‘You reveal your level admirably, Farlow. I don’t think we 
need continue this interview.’ 

Vincent paused, then decided to stick to his guns. 

‘But surely this interview has been most irregular, sir. All 
you asked me was why another man should not be put into a 
post that the Squadron Commander has given me.’ 

‘He has told me it is on condition that you make the 
grade.’ 

‘Yessir. But at the job itself. This commission business is a 
prerequisite. He suggested it.’ 

‘This form, Farlow,’ said Chiltem, coldly, waving it at him, 
‘is an application from you begging a commission.’ 

‘Surely it is a mere formality, sir.’ 

‘One does not approach one’s king and ask for a great privi- 
lege, Farlow, regarding it as “a mere formahty”.’ 

‘No sir, but . . .’ 

‘The more you say, Farlow, the more you damn yourself.’ 

‘But sir . . .’ 

‘That will be all, Farlow.’ 

Vincent said ‘Yessir’, saluted, turned about and walked to the 
door. He twisted the knob but then tumcd-back to speak. 
Then he changed his mind and walked out. 

None of the crew would refuse to fly another tour but none 
of them welcomed Chiltem for a skipper. Joe told of his 
experience witli Chiltem’s bag-carrying sergeant and said: ‘If 
Chiltem was burning to death I wouldn’t do him the honour 
of pissing on him.’ 

As a crew they flew one training flight togetlier and were 
put straight on the Battle Order. The old crew were fully 
trained and that Chiltem himself should need further training 
was more than anybody, even the Squadron Commander, 
liked to suggest. The only change in the old crew was in their 
Special. Johnnie, who had been screened, was replaced by the 
ouy Willy §chydt, still very much a sergeant. 

At briefing for Squadron Leader Matthew Chiltem’s first 
operation of his long service career the atmosphere was so 
electric that the men almost forgot their own tensions and 
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rekindled the squadron enthusiasm. The war in the air was 
going well. The Squadron Commander told them that they 
must now make a terrific effort to keep the Hun disorganized 
and stop his reinforcements reaching the front, and that if they 
did, the war would be ‘over by Christmas’. Tonight’s target 
was Cologne: tlic railway yards and bridges. 

‘We have to get across the RJiine,’ said the Squadron Com- 
mander. ‘Our armies have reached it here and there and been 
forced to stop. Behind the Rliine Hitler will try to make a 
land stand. We must stop him. His armies are in flight now. 
We must keep them that way. So remember, on diis charge 
cry: “England, Bomber Harris and Christmas turkey at 
home!” ’ 

This news did not particularly please two of the men who 
heard it. One of those men was Sergeant Schydt and the other 
was Squadron Leader Chiltem. Each was thinking tliat the 
race wa«! ■ >ts end and he had left his run too late. That was 
why Schydt decided to act immediately and why, too, when he 
approached Squadron Leader Chiltem about his commission 
in the dressing-room that Clultcm’s mood was so much worse 
than usual. He was positively rude to Schydt instead of just his 
usual impleasant self. 

On their training flight Vincent had suspected why Wall 
had never navigated successfully. En route to Cologne he con- 
firmed it. He was watching liis compass repeater carefully and 
checking the ASI and altimeter. Then he spoke. 

‘Nav to skipper. Will you watch your course, p! sc? You 
arc four degrees off. And we’re cUmbing too quitjdy. We 
should not reach height until five degrees East.’ 

There was a httle gasp before Chiltcm replied: *I like to 
climb quickly, navigator.’ 

‘So the Germans can pick you up on radar and get their 
fighters into the air? We should not reach height before five 
degrees East.’ 

‘There is no need for you to explain tactics t me, navi- 
gator.’ 

‘But there is a need for you to fly ir^'^ courses and airspeeds. 
Otherwise I can’t navigate.’ 

‘The discovery that you could not navigate would not 
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surprise me. I have had qualified navigators before who could 
not navigate.’ 

The crew sat stunned. From here on, it seemed, they would 
have to fight not only the enemy but each other. It was some- 
thing none of them believed could happen. Not a word was 
said. As they droned towards tlie Ruhr their very aircraft 
seemed suUcn. 

Some things were new since they had flown regularly before. 
Joe and Yarpi wore electrically-heated suits and gloves. ‘This 
suit,’ Joe had said when he tried it, ‘is die only perfect climate 
outside bed.’ Vincent was experiencing heavy German jam- 
ming on Gee. Theoretically radar could not be jammed, but 
the Hun simply transmitted so much false radar, termed 
“grass”, that it became increasingly difficult as they flew 
towards Germany to distinguish the correct blip from the false 
ones. Schydt was silendy jamming and every voice he throtded 
was a German voice; the Specials no longer spoke themselves 
nor were the long-range radios speaking from England. 

Vincent tried to average and plot the acttial courses that 
Chiltem flew. He prayed for the day when their Lane would 
be fitted with an air position indicator: a machine which 
automatically computed air position from the readings of the 
compass and ASI. This machine plotted the actual course the 
skipper flew and not the one his navigator asked him to fly. 
Evidently Vincent’s experience with Chiltern was not a unique 
one between pilots and navigators. 

The run into the target amazed them all. They had to keep 
reminding themselves: ‘This is the Ruhr; tliis is the Ruhr.’ It 
did not look like a Ruhr target any more. This was once an 
aerial hell. So far, tonight, it seemed only an average target. 

As they were about to turn into the target, though, predicted 
flak came on to them very suddenly. It was close and the next 
burst would be closer. They had three seconds to sec the first 
bursts, judge the situation, give an order and be out of range 
before that next burst came. Bill said calmly: ‘Dive port, go.’ 

‘Why?’ said Chiltem. 

Vincent’s microphone had been switched on to give die new 
course into the target, and at Chiltcm’s unbefievable reply he 
cried: ‘Christ!’ Vincent’s own reaction to the order for evasive 
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action had been to grab at his equipment to stop it flying off his 
desk as the aircraft fell away port faster than gravity. Instead of 
violent action he beard only tliis foolish question. 

The flak answered for Bill. It sprinkled the sky nearer their 
port beam. 

‘Because we are being predicted by flak,’ said BiU. 

‘Very well,’ said Clifltem. ‘Diving port.’ And he dropped 
the nose gently and flew a timid turn. Everyone was surprised 
when the next burst managed to get above tliem and they were 
safe. 

When they were back on to course, tracking for Cologne 
with three minutes to TOT, Chiltem began a httle lecture. 

‘Bomb-aimer,’ he said, ‘always announce yourself before 
you speak. I must know who is talking so I can appraise what 
you can sec and decide what weight to place on your advice.’ 

‘Yes, skipper.’ 

‘And navigator! I did recognize your voice and I must say 
I disapprove heartily of your outburst. Not only docs it betray 
a lack of confidence in my own decision, it also shows an 
alarming lack of respect for sacred tilings. Neither of these 
things will I tolerate m my crew. I hope that is absolutely clear 
and that I shall not have to mention it again.’ 

‘Yessir. Sorry, sir.’ 

‘Very well. We shall forget it. With this warning: I dislike 
profanity intensely. It is imncccssary. Should I hear it from 
any of my own crew, in the air or ev^r off duty, 1 ■ hall be 
seriously displeased.’ 

‘Ycssir.’ 

‘Left ten degrees,’ Bill interjected. ‘Bomb doors open.’ 

‘Bomb-aimer! I have just finished tclhiig you always to 
announce yourself.’ 

‘Sorry, sir,’ said Bill hurriedly. ‘But we’ll overshoot- Left 
twenty degrees.’ 

Slowly the aircraft turned on. Bill’s orders were hurried 
and garbled and were soon wild with near-panic 

‘Skipper! Left! Hard! Quickly!’ 

‘This is a bad approach, bomb-aimei We shall go around 
again. Turning olF.’ 

Chiltem took them miles back and ran in again. Fortunately 
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they had been timed near the start of the attack and there were 
still a few bombers around them when they made tlieir second 
run. 

‘Even then/ Bill said after they had landed, ‘it was a rotten 
bombing-run. Td say five left and by the time he had thought 
out whether or not he could find it in his captaincy prerogative 
to follow my advice the correct alteration was about fifteen.’ 

‘And he wouldn’t put in supercharger when we should,’ 
added Magnetic. ‘And that spluttering when we touched down 
was because he insists on handling the throttles himself.’ 

‘I thought ]iis landing was good.’ 

‘rU grant that he flies beautifully. He’s a perfect pilot but a 
dreadful skipper.’ 

‘Well he’s ours whether we like it or not.’ 

‘We’ve certainly got a lot to teach him,’ said Vincent. 

‘You’d hardly beheve tliat he and Hyde could belong to the 
same air force; when you told Hyde to divc-port-go cither the 
aircraft fell port or the stick came away in his hand. Gee, I 
wish we could’ve had Hyde back.’ As Joe said this he looked 
around wistfully at the others; nostalgia showed in every face. 

Two men who had said nothing were Yarpi and Scliydt. All 
Yarpi’s old fears had returned tenfold. What good had come 
of a rest on the squadron? At any time during^s rest he had 
been ready to fly. That he had flown little seemed unimpor- 
tant. True rest— security from fear; certainty that for a week or 
a month his life was his own— he had not known. He looked 
like a hunted thing. Schydt, on the other hand, looked full of 
Teutonic hate, as though he thought he had been tricked into 
turning traitor and now he was set on revenge. 

Again the war was changing. The era of quiet little daylights 
had passed. There were two reasons for this. First, the German 
armies were no longer making stubborn stands as they had at 
Caen and close-support attacks were not necessary. Secondly, 
winter was coming with its long nights, giving more scope for 
deep penetration. Railways, fectories and stores became the 
targets again. 

It was not surprising, then, that their next target should be a 
tough one: the Dortmund-Ems Canal where it crossed the 
Ems River near Munster. It was a vulnerable point and there- 
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fore heavily defended and it would be difficult to find. 
Fortunately, PFF now had another radar aid to navigation and 
bombing; a cumbersome and expensive gadget called H2S 
which both transmitted and received its own signal and there- 
fore had unlimited range. Clumsy H2S cupolas sticking out 
below each fuselage caused it to be named ‘the airborne udder.’ 

Vincent prepared Ins flight-plan with misgivings; to find this 
target they would need to fly better than vague courses and 
approximate air-speeds. 

They never did reach th.'t target. Indeed, they failed even to 
take off. Their aircraft — N-Nuts — was unserviceable. During 
his pre-take-oft check Chdtcrn found a 700 r.p.m. drop on one 
magneto and they did not fly. Chiltcm ordered them out of 
the aircraft and back to his flight-office. There they stood 
before him while he sat upright at his desk and said in that 
let’s-gct-straight-down-to-brass-tacks way of his that they were 
to get to ki '■'V so well" ‘Tomght my aircraft w.is sabotaged. 
This IS most damaging to my service reputation. You are 
civilians; to you it does not matter; it simply saves you the 
inconvcmence of flymg to war tonight. But the Royal Air 
Force is my career. I will know tlic culprit.’ He turned to 
Vincent. ‘Farlow, in my position whom would you suspect?’ 

Vmcent stood stimncd. Then he felt vast hate for tliis in- 
sufferable paragon. His mmd rebelled at such insolence of 
authority. 

‘I know these Chilians well, sir. I have been to war w.rh them 
all. Had I found a fault m my aircraft and Had I been . npted 
to attribute it to sabotage I would suspect myself.’ 

‘You suggest that I sabotaged N-Nuts?’ asked Chiltem, 
purposely putting the mipleasant mterpretation on Vincent’s 
answer. 

‘No sir. That is as preposterous as the idea that I or North or 
Trinket would sabotage N-Nuts. I mean that I would doubt 
my suspicion of sabotage.’ 

‘Farlow, how many hours have you flown?’ 

‘About eight hundred, sir.’ 

‘I have flown two thousand five hundred and what ma) be 
a suspicion to you is a certainty to me.’ 

Chiltem never let a point pass. He seemed to list things in his 
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mind and bring them out again when he thought they would 
be most unnerving. He tried this trick now. ‘You said you had 
been to war with all these civilians, and I believe you stressed 
the word, and you named North and Trinket and yourself as 
being as trustworthy as I. Why did you not name Krynkiwski 
or van Rijn or Schydt? And incidentally, I was not aware that 
you had “been to war”, as you dramatically choose to put it, 
with Schydt until last night. Had you?’ 

‘I had not flown with him before, sir, but I have known him 
well.’ 

‘How well?’ 

‘Quite well, sir.’ 

‘What is his Christian name and where is his home town in 
Germany?’ 

‘I . . . er, I don’t know, sir.* 

‘Ah! You see! You vouch for men — even for members of 
an enemy nation — and then we discover you hardly know 
them. His Christian name is Wilhelm and he comes from 
Munster wliich, virtually, was tonight’s target. Is that not so, 
Schydt?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Squadron Leader Chiltcm leant back in his chair and looked 
keenly at each man in turn. Then he said, givmg weight and 
import to every word, ‘I could check N-Nuts for fingerpnnts 
and doubtless learn to my own satisfaction who was the cul- 
prit. But each of you has a right in my aircraft and that alone 
could not convict you. Anyway I believe I know who is guilty. 
This chat is to acquaint you all, and that guilty man in particu- 
lar, with the fact that I am not a fool. I know much more about 
each one of you than you may like to think — and I have not 
always been pleased with your various qualities either social or 
military — so be careful. Mend your ways. Mine is going to be 
the most efficient crew on this squadron for one reason alone: 
I am going to make it so. Any man who tries to stop me I shall 
remove.’ He looked again at Vincent. ‘And when I say 
“efficienf’^^Farlow, I do not mean that I will draw little yellow 
arrows on pieces of paper. What is this nonsense you’ve been 
spouting to the Commanding Officer?’ 

‘It’s a visual met-wind check, sir.’ 
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‘Delightful! We now check invisible wind visually. And 
what purpose, pray, other than dut the colour is popular for 
rowdy sports-cars and window-boxes, does its being yellow 
serve? I would have expected you to choose BEM pink.’ 

Vincent answered in the same precise tone. ‘It is yellow, sir, 
so that it will not be confused with the dark blue of the out- 
ward track, the green of the homeward track, the red of the 
flak areas and the light blue of the searchlight areas. And a 
BEM is red. Mine looks pink because it is faded; I have been 
wearing it a long time.’ 

It was not quite the note on which Chiltem had planned his 
interview to end. However he had nothing more to say and 
dismissed them curtly. 

The men hurried from Chiltcm’s office, then stopped in an 
outraged group to discuss this new insult; all except Schydt 
who crisply bade them good-night and left. 

‘This gny.’ sqid Krink. ‘reminds me of the picture in mv 
history book of the Englishman who provoked the War of 
American Independence: fleshy, flabby face, watery eyes, small 
teeth and a chin like a downhearted chicken. Only that guy 
wore a wig while tliis gink just should wear a wig — ^back-to- 
front so we wouldn’t sec ms fish-face for curly horse-hair.’ 

‘His crew will be most efficient because he makes it so,’ 
mimicked Joe. ‘I believe he honestly thinks he could fly better 
alone. It’s only die civvy pilots who need a crew and Squadron- 
Christ-Almighty-Leader Chiltem carries one too s^ a; not to 
embarrass them. Him and his two thousand hours.' 

‘Remember once discussing whether pilots weie all- 
important?’ asked Magnetic. ‘This bloke might make us 
appreciate a good captain next time we meet one.’ 

*He’ll Icam,’ said Vincent. ‘He might become a wizard. If 
only he’ll grasp that it’s not the hours you’ve got in, but what 
you’ve got in the hours.’ 
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T he Sqtiadron Commander had sent for Vincent. 

‘I have two things to tell you, Mr Farlow,’ he said. 
‘First is that I diink you have come up to scratch in this 
Nav-leader job, and second tlut Squadron Leader Chiltcrn 
hasn’t given you a very favourable commissioning report. 
Have you rubbed him up the wrong way?’ 

‘Not intentionally, sir. Though I do find him difficult.’ 
‘Really? I find him charming and efficient.’ 

‘Will his unfavourable report squash my promotion, sir?’ 
‘Well, yes.j That is, theoretically. But since Base put you up 
and I had already decided that you were doing well I’m going 
to force it through. It’s not very satisfactory having you in the 
sergeants’ mess, either, so I am allowing you to put up Pilot 
Officer rank straight away and to move into our mess. All 
right?’ 

‘Yes, sir! Thank you, sir!’ 

‘Oh, and just to please Squadron Leader Chiltem, put up a 
new piece of BEM ribbon, will you? He thinks' your old one 
looks scruffy. He also asked me how you won it. I had to 
admit I didn’t know. How did you win it, Mr Farlow?’ 

‘It was a bit of a fiddle between Crete and Cairo, sir.’ 

‘I see. I had heard of people fiddhng themselves gongs but 
you’re the first one I’ve met who admitted it. I would have 
thought that sergeants lacked sufficient influence. That’s all, 
then. See me in the mess tonight and I’ll buy you a drink.’ 
‘Thank you, sir.’ 

As P/O Farlow, a new spring in his step, left Squadron HQ, 
he thought to himself: ‘And that, despite Mr Chiltem, is that.’ 
It made him feel rather warm and smug. ‘It’ll mean leaving 
Magnetic and Joe and Johnnie and the chaps, though . . .’ That 
thought made him, in turn, a little sad. 

Bomber Command was raiding Germany during daylight, 
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in force, for the first time. The target was Emmerich where 
German army forces were massed in a forest. Bombers carried 
incendiary bombs; tactics were to set the forest on fire. Chil- 
tem and his crew were flying. 

The German army, they were growing to know, had heavy 
and well-trained anti-aircraft defences. Even the veterans were 
alarmed when they saw the barrage of flak over the target. 
Chiltem showed absolutely no fear. 

At n^ht exploding flak showed one momentary twinkle and 
then was gone. By day flak had to be very near for aircrews to 
sec the flash; at all but critical ranges it showed as a puff of 
smoke which hung m the air where it burst. Over Emmerich 
it was impossible to sec through; literally impossible to see 
through the black cloud of burstmg flak. At sight of it their 
respect for Americans rose considerably. 

N-Nuts was at the lowest level of the attacking bombers, and 
what proved even more alarming than the flak was the hail of 
bombs through which they flew when the aircraft above 
released their loads. The sky seemed full of twisting, flashing, 
four-pound incendiary bombs. Many high officers were 
alarmed at this sight, too, which was normally hidden by dark- 
ness. Indeed, such an outcry resulted that never again did 
Bomber Command put incendiaries in higher-level bombers. 
One Lancaster can carry 3,500 incendiaries; flying underneath 
several hundred aircraft releasing such loads was obviously 
dangerous. Yet the danger had to be actually seen to be 
realized. 

Chiltem turned rather tight as they headed for home, so 
they found themselves flymg on the edge of thf* gaggle. 
Vincent quickly computed an alteration. 

‘Nav to skipper. Six degrees starb’d to two-eight-four 
trae.’ 

‘Why, navigator?’ 

‘Oh God!’ thought Vincent, but said: ‘Because we are port of 
track and this course will converge on the next tumir^-point.’ 

‘How far are we port of track, navigator?’ 

‘Three miles. Far enough from the mob to be jumped by 
fighters.’ 

‘Tihank you, navigator. But I shall continue to fly as we are. 
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It is too tiriiig flying in the slipstreams of a close gaggle.* Then 
he added: ‘Skipper to gunners. Be alert for fighters.’ 

Vincent had never had a pilot refuse to fly his courses before, 
and the experience left him dmnb. He knew his rights in the 
case: he could actually put Clultcm on a charge for refusing a 
legal command but in fact such charges were only upheld 
where trouble resulted from a captain having failed deliberately 
to follow specialist advice. It was one time when a sergeant 
could give an order to an Air Marshal and enforce punishment 
were the order disobeyed. Vincent almost hoped they would 
be attacked, just to prove his point, but they were not. 

At de-briefing, however, Vincent did raise the subject with 
Chiltem. In his friendliest voice and with a smile he said: ‘I 
would like you to know, sir, that if I ever give an order which 
you disobey, and we encounter trouble as a result, I shall put 
you on a charge the minute we land.’ 

‘But, my dear Farlow, of course !’ Clultcm replied. ‘It would 
be the only correct thing you could do.’ 

Vincent said to the others afterwards: ‘You know, in a way. 
I’m getting to like the bastard. He is brave, he can fly, and his 
disinterested passion for regulations amounts to true love* 

‘It’s just that he can’t help being a bastard,’ said Joe. 

‘I’m more afraid with tliis man on an easy |rip than I was 
with Hyde on our toughest night,’ said Bill. 

‘With all humility,’ said Magnetic, ‘I must agree. I have 
already resigned myself to the fact that this maniac is going to 
kin us. We shall die immaculate, text-book deaths, but die we 
surely shall.’ 

Chiltem was winning unpopularity elsewhere, too. One 
young pilot, a sprog named Hardy, was taking off to fly his 
first op on Emmerich and removed the flap too early so that 
his Lancaster lost lift and mushed into a field beyond the run- 
way. Fortunately none of the bombs exploded and nothing 
caught fire so nobody was seriously hint. It was an expensive 
mistake that most flight commanders would reprimand offi- 
cially then dismiss as ‘just one of those things’. But not 
Chiltem. 

‘Tell me what happened. Hardy,’ he insisted. 
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‘I had never taken off with a bomb-load before, sir,’ said the 
unhappy Hardy. ‘I selected flaps-up same as usual and she just 
sank into the ground.’ 

‘She sank into the ground. Hardy?’ 

‘I mean the aircraft, sir.* 

‘I fully realize you mean die aircraft. Hardy.’ All of 
Squadron Leader Chiltem’s unpleasant interview manner liad 
returned. ‘But you imply that the aircraft is responsible and not 
your bad flying.’ 

‘I’ve always taken off like that, sir. It was the bomb-load, 
sir,’ said Hardy, illogically. Cliiltem’s manner had rattled him; 
succeeded with this undcr-confident sprog as it so often had 
with pupils. 

‘Now we are blaming the bomb-load. Everything is at fault, 
one would gather. Hardy, but the pilot. I believe the anti- 
thesis.’ 

‘Thewh^t sir?’ 

‘The direct opposite. Hardy. What height were you when 
you selected flaps off?’ 

‘About fifty feet, sir.’ 

‘And what was your ASI reading?’ 

‘About onc-tliirty, sir.’ 

‘You are lying, Mr Hardy. Your speed was nearer onc-six- 
five and your height was nearer zero. You were taking off to 
the mess. Boastful flying, Mr Hardy. Since you are so fond of 
showing the mess how well you can take off. Hardy, -’ou will 
fly circuits and bumps, with your full crew, two ho ? each 
morning and afternoon for the next week. I hope tlus will 
improve your take-offs. Hardy, and show you that the mess 
can be a very misympathetic audience. That is all, Mr Hardy.’ 

There was no greater indignity than to be obliged to practise 
take-offs and landings — ^thc learner’s first task — at an opera- 
tional squadron. Nor would this punishment enhance Hardy’s 
reputation in the eyes of his crew. It was an unwise, unkind 
and uhnecessary punishment. The very unkindness of it was 
what Chiltern wanted. 

‘I will not have mistakes in my flight,’ h '' told his pilots. ‘Tliis 
flight will be the most efficient flight in bomber Command — 
because I am going to make it so.’ 
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He was therefore more annoyed than usual when their own 
next operation was frustrated. Chiltcm was watching his crew 
very intently as tliey stood around the aircraft awaiting take-off 
time. Joe was unable, therefore, to hide the fact that he sud- 
denly felt sick. He explained that it had happened before but 
ChUtem insisted that he see the MO again. 

‘Not now. Nothing must prevent our flying. But be on 
sick parade tomorrow.’ 

They would land after three a.m. and sick parade was at 
0800 s<’ Joe greeted that order very coldly. 

When Chiltem did his pre-take-off checks, however, he dis- 
covered faulty hydraulics. The bomb-doors could not be 
closed. An oil leak was discovered and by the time it was 
repaired they were too late to take off. 

There followed another extremely unpleasant verbal investi- 
gation in the flight-office during which Schydt was bombarded 
with questions and, white with rage, refused to answer with 
anything but monosyllables. 

Matters were not improved when the MO decided to put 
Joe into hospital for some tests and a few days of special diet. 
Squadron Leader Chiltem, having at last reached a squadron, 
was now eager to fly ops all die time and he gave himself 
another guimer and they were back on the Batjje Order that 
night. The new gunner was a timid, reserved eighteen-year- 
old from Blackpool. His name was Smiff and he had flown 
four ops. 

‘It’s only a couple of days before Joe’s okay again,’ BiU com- 
plained. ‘You’d think he could wait that long.’ 

They saw Joe in hospital and told him that he’d be missing a 
trip or two. (Joe would have to make up these trips after his 
crew screened.) 

‘Not very considerate. I’m afraid,’ said Magnetic. 

‘You’ve got as much chance of experiencing consideration at 
that bastard’s hands,’ said Joe vehemently, ‘as you have of 
r amming two pounds of melted butter up a wild-cat’s arse with 
a red-hot gimlet.’ Joe glared around the ward. ‘That, by the 
way,’ he saiH, ‘is the treatment I’m getting in here. Rather, 
that’s what it feds like. And the tucker! All Uquid goo that 
looks like jelly-fish with cats’ eyes in it.’ 
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He peeped furtively around. ‘And all a waste of time. This 
MO is wet. D’ya know what he’s been doing all day today? 
Slobbering soothing condolences all over P/O Hardy’s wife. 
He went missing last night. She was staying in the village and 
she tried to kill herself. Wendy and Barbara were sitting with 
her first but they aren’t good enough for old Doctor Jelly-fish; 
he has to butt in every two minutes and now he’s brought Mrs 
Marshall, the Signals-leadcr’s wife along. He says the older 
influence is needed. If he docs as much for Mrs Hardy as he’s 
doing for me she needn’t have slashed her wrist; she’ll die 
anyway.’ 

Wendy and Barbara and Molly Marshall were being as kind 
as it is possible to be to a young girl who has lost her husband. 
But what can one do? The MO dared not give her stronger 
sedatives than he had done and yet she had hardly dozed, and 
now she lay staring wild-eyed at the ceiling. Occasionally she 
would turn suddenly and look at one of them and talk hkc a 
mad woman. 

‘Do you know why I came up to sec him?’ she asked 
Barbara. Barbara shook her head. Mrs Hardy laughed loudly 
and the sound was hideous. ‘I came to tell him we are going to 
have a baby.’ She laughed again; a piercing laugh that ended 
in a scream. ‘If only she would cry,’ thought Wendy. . . . ‘And 
all day he was flying around in circles practising landings.* She 
stared at them again. ‘Yes! Practising to be killed!’ She 
thrashed her head from side to side and writhed as much as the 
rcstraining-straps would let her. ‘The day before, e had 
crashed. I saw it. I saw it and I knew he was crashing with 
tons of bombs right next to him. I hid my face and waited for 
the explosion. Can you think how I felt as I waited for the 
explosion?’ 

Then her voice was strangely quiet and sane. ‘When I looked 
up I saw him getting out. Ahve. Climbing from the wreckage 
as though he were a god. I rushed out and he came up to me 
and he was white.’ She was talking to the ceilinc now, not 
looking at any of them. ‘He had almost been killed — and then 
they punished him.’ 

‘Gently, dear,’ said Molly Marshall. ‘You’re having his baby. 
He was glad about tliat, wasn’t he?’ 
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‘I wont have his baby!’ she shrieked. ‘I won’t have any 
babies. I won’t have babies to be sent to war and killed. I won’t, 
I won’t . . .’ 

They had to hold her head still. When she stopped strug- 
gling, Molly Marshall said: ‘He’s quite probably safe and 
sound. He’ll turn up, you see.’ 

The girl looked at me older woman and though there was 
hatred in her eyes it was not hatred of the woman she saw. 

‘You cannot comfort me,’ she said. ‘You cannot even feel as 
1 feel. Is your husband dead? Are you a widow at twenty and 
having a baby? You’re Mrs Marshall, aren’t you? Your 
husband has finished his flying. He’s safe. Even had you ever 
loved as I love you could not comfort me. You can’t imder- 
stand. None of you can understand. None of you, none of 
you . . .’ 

‘I understand,’ said Barbara. ‘Believe me, I love as I am sure 
you love, and I imderstand.’ 

The girl turned and looked at her. ‘You do?’ 

‘Yes, I do. But if ever my husband were killed I would not 
rave and shout. I feel that would cheapen my love. And you 
wouldn’t want that to happen, would you?’ 

‘What would you do?’ 

Barbara thought a long moment. ‘I would jio nothing to 
destroy the sweetness of my love,’ she said at length. ‘It might 
kill me to stay silent; but I would let nothmg hurt that 
memory.’ 

It was announced that the Squadron Commander was to 
come off ops. That finished his third tour. He had flown 
bravely and well, as could be expected of a permanent ICAF 
officer. He had led his men with sensible devotion to both 
themselves and the job they all had to do. 

Everybody was delighted when it was also announced that 
he had been awarded a DSO. He already had a DFC. 

A place was always reserved on the mantelpiece, near his 
traditional spot by die fire, for the Squadron Commander’s 
beer tankard. If any other officer was warming himself there 
when the Squadron Commander came into the ante-room, 
then that officer simply had to move. Tonight the only person 
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moving regularly into the Squadron Commander’s spot was 
the bar steward. Things had all the earmarks of developing 
into a party; the kind of party they all liked best — the party 
nobody had organized. 

Vincent, a very new member of the mess, was keeping in 
one comer of the bar; a little room removed from the ante- 
room itself. He was waiting for Wendy but she was with Mrs 
Hardy. Vincent did not know that. He had seen a lot of 
Wendy during his few hours as an officer. To be in the same 
mess and on a level standing with Wendy was one of the things 
that pleased him most about being commissioned. In theory 
officers are not allowed to be friendly with other ranks, and to 
WAAF officers this rule was usually strictly applied by the 
Queen Bee, even on a squadron. 

He had asked her to join liim for a drink and she had said 
she would. It was not a serious date; simply a suggested meet- 
ing, but I'lv- expected her to be there. For him it was 
important. And she had not come; not even bothered to 
phone. Wendy, had he known it, would gladly have had his 
company. She wanted to tell Vincent how helpless and out-of- 
her-depth she felt with poor Mrs Hardy. Vincent, Wendy 
thought, would understand how she felt. 

Vincent was wondering whether to have another drink or 
go back to his room when Flight Lieutenant Marshall and H-H 
came into the bar. 

‘It’s bloody amazing,’ Marshall was saying. ‘He k.iows all 
the old lags. Even barged up to the CO and banged hi on the 
back and called him “Cluster”. We only named the CO that 
last year, so he can’t be an old, old crony.’ 

‘And nobody recognizes him?’ asked H-H. 

‘Nobody! Here, you have a look.’ Marshall drew back the 
curtain and looked around the room. ‘There he is. The tall 
Flight Lieutenant with the blond hair. Do you know him?’ 

H-H looked. ‘No,’ he said. ‘You say he knew you and 
Gaffer?’ Vincent stole a look, too. The newcor^er meant 
nothing to him. ‘Recognized us yards away,’ said MarshalL 
‘And he asked Anderson if they had a b^y as desired and tliat 
was only bom last month. I tell you it gives me the creeps — 
he must be psychic. I swear I’ve never met the man.’ 
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Vincent drew the curtains again to watch what was happen- 
ing. The stranger was nearer now, talking to Buckley. Buckley 
had returned to ops after his crash and was now almost tour- 
expired. He was being congratulated on his second ring. 

Fhght Lieutenant Buckley,’ the strange voice said. ‘I didn’t 
think you’d ever . . .’ 

That was all Vincent heard. All the actual words. He was 
looking at the stranger. He was a stranger but his voice . . . 
Then Vincent looked at the eyes and the teeth, and quickly 
his glance fell to the left hand. . . . 

‘Hyde, you scoundrel!’ Vincent yelled from the bar, and 
rushed out and embraced his old skipper. ‘Hyde I I might have 
guessed you’/i try a trick like this.’ The two men actually em- 
braced and Vincent was afraid there were tears in his eyes. 
Suddenly they realized they were embracing and Hyde threw 
him away. 

‘Quite a welcome,’ he roared. ‘But do it properly.’ He 
pointed to his check. ‘Here, kiss my arse!’ 

At that there were wild roars. Parke’s old tankard had been 
found and filled and every one of the old gang were milling 
around shaking his hands. 

The Squadron Commander had joined the group and now he 
led Hyde back to the sacred section of fireplace. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We still have Q-Quecnic. And of course 
you can have her back.’ 

‘Good old Queenie,’ said Hyde, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘And I must see what we can do about this.’ He pointed at 
Hyde’s rank. Squadron Leader had been liis acting rank, 
relinquished when he was wounded. ‘Can’t give you a flight 
right away. And I’m afraid your, shall we say locum, has 
taken over your crew. You must meet him.’ He glanced 
around the mess. ‘Where is Squadron Leader Chiltem, 
Farlow?’ 

‘Not here, sir. He’s seldom in the mess. He doesn’t drink.’ 

‘Then he’s not my locum.’ 

‘But, by God, we’re looking fijr a new Squadron Comman- 
der. If I thought they’d listen to me I’d put your name up. I’ll 
see the Air Vice-Marshal tomorrow . . .’ 

Hyde’s appearance was completely changed. His face, once 
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rugged and mobile, was now smooth, pale and impassive. He 
would never have to shave again. He wore a wig (he had 
chosen a blond one to replace his normal dark hair simply out 
of devilment); the doctors said his own hair would grow again 
in time. He was utterly different and yet, after the first moment 
of strangeness, he was exactly the same. His eyelids would not 
bear scrutiny and people knowing his story could sec the fine, 
pale scars running here and there around his face. His lips 
moved less than normal even when he laughed, but all-in-all 
it was a fine job. He could face the world. More important, 
the world could face him and not shudder. 

His hands? There lay the question-mark. Both hands looked 
strange because neither of them grew any hair. His right hand 
would be aU right, he said. It was still tender but functionally 
perfect. His left hand, he explained, was wonderful really, 
when one considered that it was thought originally that he 
would nev. - n-jo it again. There were two scars down the side 
of each finger. It made them appear square, hke thin blucish 
boxes. The fingernails were shnvcllcd and triangular, curling 
forward to a claw-like point that tended to grow down over 
the tips of his fingers. His left hand was not pretty; it looked 
like the hand of a werewolf. 

‘But I can use it !’ he had said brightly. Then painfully he had 
flexed the pantomime fingers; slowly, with difficulty, and 
obviously it cost great effort. Even then his fist had not closed. 
Vincent noticed, too, that these fingers never quite straightened 
but remained hooked and unrelaxcd; this hand, one fel would 
never rest again. 

‘I have changed, though,’ Hyde admitted seriously to Vin- 
cent when they were alone next morning. ‘My mind thinks 
differently now. And it thinks the same things over and over. 
You’ve heard me mention Aubrey? He was one of my navs 
before you; he was killed.’ Hyde was speaking quietly, eyes 
set on distance, as though he spoke his thoughts. 

‘Aubrey’s head was blown off. You know the set up in the 
Halifax — ^nav in front? Well, his head lay on the floor in front 
of me. And when I banked it would ro’1 across the floor, lust 
one way and then another. And, do you luiow, it didn’t worry 
me. Not at the time. Do you know what I thought when I saw 
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that head, my friend’s head, rolling around the floor at my 
feet? I checked my tum-and-bank indicator. I thought: “If I 
were flying a perfect turn, then gravity should be straight down 
and that head should not roll.’’ I used that head to teach me 
how to fly. To me, then, it was not my navigator’s head but 
another instrument. Can you believe that?’ 

Vincent said nothing. He looked sympathetically at Hyde 
and Hyde continued. 

‘But now I see it as a head.’ Hyde closed liis eyes and hit his 
forehead with his clenched right hand. ‘All the time I see it as 
a head. Aubrey’s head with open eyes and mouth about to 
speak . . .’ 

Vincent thought: ‘Yes, Hyde. You’re right; you have 
changed. You’ve had enough of war. And then — fatal 
combination — ^you’ve had enough time to think.’ Vincent 
spoke what leapt to his mind. ‘Are they putting you back on 
ops?’ 

‘I don’t know. They said at first I would never fly again. I 
determined to beat that. They suggested that I should take my 
discharge; go home. I protested and they agreed to let me 
come here and if I could convince the squadron that they 
should take me on again then the medical boys would okay it. 
So here I am. I want to fly. Yet, in a way, I fe^to fly. I guess 
I’ve lost my nerve. I had hoped to get my old crew back; being 
widi you chaps-7-links with my confident days — felt I’d regain 
the old zest. I don’t suppose that’s possible.’ 

Again Vincent did not reply. He wanted to fly witli Hyde. 
Yet he feared to fly with Hyde; he feared that Hyde would 
never again be fit to fly. 

‘But, tell me,’ Hyde said with sudden brightness, ‘what’s 
news with you? Explain your commission! A bad type like 
you — an officer.’ 

Vincent told Hyde that he was Nav-leader and awaiting 
Flight Lieutenant rank. He told the sad, grand story of 
loi and D-Day. Of his wind idea. Of Cliiltern and of 
Schydt. 

‘. . . And finally I’ve really lost my table-tennis title. Flight 
Lieutenant Marshall has played me a few games, mastered my 
tricks, challenged me, and won. And he never leaves the 
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ground so there’ll be no German interference this time. I’m 
really die ex-champ . . .’ 

They did not have time to talk again. Hyde was going on 
leave as soon as he saw die squadron authorities and, anyway, 
Vincent was called on the next Batde Order. 

It was another night trip. Target: Saarbriicken. Flying with 
Chiltem, they found, was becoming no less unnerving. Over 
the target they encountered barrage flak. Window was pre- 
venting radar flak-prediction, so the German defences were 
forced to fire at the area through wluch the bombers were 
flying and hope to hit something. 

Barrage flak had a special paragraph in the text-book. It was 
not aimed at any particular aircraft, the book explained, and 
therefore evasive action was pointless. If one weaved there was 
as much chance of weaving into a shell as weaving away fiom 
one. So, said the text-book, in barrage flak drop your nose a 
little, japi < 'T '“xtra throttle, and fly fast and straight. The 
quickest way through was the safest way out. Squadron 
Leader Chiltem had read the text-book, hallowed it and deter- 
mined to put it into action complete to the last full-stop and 
footnote. 

There was one aspect of barrage flak, however, which was 
quite famihar to experienced aircrew but not mentioned in the 
text-book and therefore either imknown or unacceptable to 
Squadron Leader Chiltem. Even within barrage flak one 
might cncoimter an accurate, fixed gun, pumping sixteen shells 
a minute into one particular spot in the sky. About evi ^ three 
seconds it would tlirow a shell into exactly the same piace. If 
one’s aircraft were heading exactly for that spot it was obviously 
sheerest folly to continue flying straight. Even the authors of 
the text-book must admit that. They had never said so, but 
surely they expected men to interpret their wisdom and apply 
it to practice. 

Squadron Leader Chiltem no more interpreted or allowed 
interpretation of text-books than he would of the "^en Com- 
mandments. A text-book drill was no less holy than an order. 

Bill saw the fixed flak exploding dea'l ahead and ordered: 
‘Bomb-aimer to skipper. Flak ahead. Alter course twenty 
degrees starb’d.’ 



‘why, bomb-aimer?’ 

‘There’s a fixed gun. We’re tracking straight into it.’ 

‘But this is barrage fiak; not predicted.’ 

Bill’s answer was rising in semitones of panic. ‘But look at 
it. Dead ahead! We’ll fly straight into it. Starb’d! Starb’d — 
quick!’ 

Chiltem ploughed straight on . . . 

It could have been worse. It might have got them right in 
the bomb-bay. As it was, one burst went about fifty feet in 
front of them and the next one was too far behind to do more 
than rock them aroimd the sky. 

Bill’s panic hit a top G-sharp. ‘I’ve been hit! My arm! I’ve 
been hit!’ 

‘Will you be able to bomb, bomb-aimer?’ asked Cliiltem. 

Bill’s answer was to shriek again: ‘My arm! Oh Jesus! My 
arm!’ 

‘Attend to the bomb-aimer, engineer,’ said Chiltem, exas- 
peration edging his voice. ‘Navigator. Do you remember how 
to bomb?’ 

‘I think so, skipper.’ 

‘Come forward and take over, will you? I’ve over-shot now. 
We’ll have to go round again.’ 

Bill’s wound looked bloody but superfiqid. Magnetic 
slipped the knife out of his flying-boot and cut away the battle- 
dress sleeve, then applied a dressing from the first-aid pack. 
Bill was already suffering firom shock far more severe than the 
wound warranted, so Magnetic dragged him amidships and 
propped him against the main spar. All other Lancasters have 
a rest position amidships — ‘dead man’s bunk’ — but in loi air- 
craft the space was filled with the Special and his equipment. 

Magnetic shouted in Bill’s ear (they were not on inter-com 
now) asking if it pained him. Bill did not answer; simply 
stared at his arm and the blood all over his clothes and gibbered 
hysterically. ‘Oh well,’ thought Magnetic, ‘this won’t do you 
any harm’; and he took from the first-aid pack a thing like a 
tiny tube of toothpaste with a long sheath over the stopper. 
He unscrewed tliis sheath; imder it was a hypodermic needle. 
He broke the seal then jabbed the needle into Bill’s forearm. 
From the tiny tube he squeezed half the contents: a quarter 
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grain— twice a normal dose. ‘There,’ said Magnetic. ‘That 
should keep you happy.’ Magnetic connected Bill's oxygen 
pipe to a spare point. ‘And keep that thing on,’ he yelled to the 
already sleepy Bill. Wounded men had been known to die 
because, in their semi-consciousness, they had pulled off their 
oxygen masks. 

Magnetic was feeling tlie lack of oxygen himself when he 
returned to his position aiid plugged in. He took several deep 
breaths, then said: ‘Engineer to skipper. He’ll be okay. I’ve 
given him morphia.’ He looked around. They had already 
bombed and were heading home. 

Magnetic had been surprised by his own calmness. Not only 
in de^ng with Bill, but as they had tracked up into the flak 
that this fool refused to avoid and that Magnetic had known 
must hit them. He knew why he was calm. He had told the 
others about it, but he had not been sure that it was true. Now 
he knew it was true. He had quite resigned himself to being 
killed. They had encountered more trouble during a few trips 
with Squadron Leader Clultem tlian one would normally 
expect on a whole tour with a pilot showing less courage but 
more sense. The paradox was that all ChUtem’s devotion to 
duty, all his correctness, was not achieving good bombing. All 
it would do, all it could do, was kill them. Perhaps Bdl was 
lucky. Perhaps, through this woimd, he would escape. 

When they returned to Ludford their own news of a 
wounded bomb-aimer was only a small item by comparison 
with the news of squadron events while they liad bee*' flying. 

Pilot Officer Hardy had arrived back, with three of h.- crew. 
They had crashed not far behind the German lines and had 
hidden until the Allied advance swept past them. Their other 
crew-mates were eitlier wounded or taken prisoner. As far as 
Hardy knew they were all safe. 

Flight Lieutenant Alarshall, driving back from Louth with 
his •wife, had misjudged a turning and run off the road into a 
tree. He had been kme J. His wife was in hospital next to Mrs 
Hardy. Molly Marshall was not badly hurt. She was perfectly 
conscious and Mrs Hardy was trying to comfort her. 

The CO came up to Vincent and spi.^ce to him. ‘You’ve 
heard about Mr Marshall?’ 
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‘Yessir.’ 

‘It’s just crazy coincidence, I know. But I’m going to stop 
these table-tennis title games. I have to, Farlow. It’ll be up- 
setting morale. In wartime people too easily become super- 
stitious.’ 



3 


S MIFF was sitting outside the flight-office, in die pale 
autumn sunshine, writing to a girl called Thelma. Perhaps 
‘named’ Thelma would be more accurate. By all her 
friends and relations, including Smiff, she was called ‘Felma’. 

Few boys of eighteen write good love letters. Especially 
boys as dull as Smiff and as shaken as Smiff was after the Saar- 
brucken trip. 

‘Thelma, my sugar,’ he wrote. ‘Your very welcome letter 
with news of your seeing Mum and the girls to hand for which 
I say thank you. But not just thank you — thank you with all 
my heart oh my darling. It brings you so close to me. Your 
letter, I mean. But, dearest sugar, you are always close to me. 
Oh that you were closer to me now. 

“When I say dearest sugar I do not mean dear as in the money 
meaning of the word. I mean sweetest. 

Sweeter than sugar is Thelma to me. 

Sweeter than honey from the bee. 

Collecting honey on his trips 
Around flowers, like her rosebud lips. 

Oh sweetest, that those lips could say 
Come to me forever and a day. 

Living forever side by side 
Me the bridegroom, you the bride. 

But war is upon us. Sugar’s on ration. 

Quiet, inside me, o’erwhclming passion! 

You will be mine when warring is up. 

I shall have sugar — three spoons to the cup. 

‘I am glad your brother Harry could use my old suits. By 
the time the war is over I would have grown out of them 
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anyway. That’s die pity of having all sisters: I have no Htde 
brothers for hand-me-downs. 

‘Oh my darling after the war it will be wonderful. To be 
forever safe in your arms. I don’t mind telling you my sweet, 
because you will understand, that war frightens me. Last night 
I flew to Saarbrucken and we were shot up and my bomb- 
aimer was wounded and the crew blamed the pilot who they 
said was silly but is very good. He comes from Rotherham. 
I mean the bomb-aimer. He is not hurt bad but it sounded 
dreadful. 

‘I thought of you and that it might be me and then I was 
afraid for us both because the shells come up and me sitting like 
I do you know what they might hit. I fear to be crippled more 
than anything. More than being killed but not a nice subject 
so enough of that. 

‘Today the sim is bright but it is getting cold. The nights 
grow longer and that means flying. Back on to flying again 
but I will not talk of that but happy things. I shall talk of . . .’ 

And there Smiff was stuck, staring across the aerodrome 
and sucking his pencil. 

Bill had taken his courage in both hands and broached 
recategorization to the MO. His wound looked slight now it 
was dressed and stitched. It would only keep "him in hospital 
for a week or sp. But he felt that his nerves needed attention. 

‘We’ll have you back in the air this month, Graham,’ the 
MO said. 

‘I’d like to talk to you about that, sir,’ said Bill. 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘I don’t know that I’m fit to return to ops, sir.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ the MO said brightly. ‘Tliis will heal perfeedy.’ 

‘Not my arm, sir,’ said Bill, and added, with an effort, ‘I feel 
mentally shot about more than physically, sir.’ 

‘Only natural, dear boy. Most upsetting experience. Don’t 
let it worry you.’ 

‘But before this happened, sir.’ Bill was not going to be 
brushed aside now. ‘My nerves are so bad I can’t sleep and I 
can’t do my work properly and I feel that I’m going mad. I 
should not have-^reed to fly another tour. I need a rest.’ 
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‘You’ve just had a rest.’ 

‘More than a rest, then. I want to come off ops.’ 

‘Off ops — for good?’ The MO took a long look at Bill with 
cold, appraising eyes. Gone, now, was his breezy manner. 
‘Graham,’ he said, ‘how old arc you?’ 

Bill paused. 

‘Your real age.’ 

‘Thirty-six.’ 

*I thought so. Top age-limit is tliirty-two so you put your 
age back to get into aircrew. An old man striving to share 
young men’s glory. Hoping, I suppose, tliat you could simul- 
taneously hide behind an old man’s immunity from action. 
Well you can’t. Not now the RAF have had the trouble and 
expense of training you. Why do you think we set a thirty-two 
age limit? To keep valuable men out? No! We want fliers. 
Thirty-two isn’t too yoiuig, it’s too old. You and your type are 
a problct” r yoursclvc', a nuisance to the air force and a 
menace to your crew-mates. It’s too late now to plead age and 
the nerves age brings. I will not recategorize you. You can 
go LMF or go on flying. I knew your nerves were bad when 
I saw your morphia label for such a slight wound. Other men 
would have carried on working. Don’t look to me to save your 
neck. I am going to forget this matter was ever mentioned. I 
suggest you do die same. If you still find you can’t stick it, see 
the Squadron Commander and tell him officially. At least have 
the guts to quit like a man.’ 

During the next hour Bill decided that he would q • ", and 
then changed his mind. Then he changed his mind again and 
again a dozen times. The MO had hit the nail right on the 
head: which course called for greater courage, to go on flying 
or be branded ‘Lacking Moral Fibre’ — officially? In his heart he 
didn’t feel aslianied. Normally he could have taken it. But 
there had been too much. Aubrey, Dudley, then blowing up 
that other kite. . . . And now, Chiltern. Chiltern put the cap 
cn it.' 

Squadron Leader Chiltern refused to If**- the fact that two of 
his crew were in hospital hold him up for a day. He applied 
for a spare bomb-aimer and the only one available was a la^y, 
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lean Australian called ‘Snow’. His name was Fry and he had 
very fair hair. 

‘This bloody Chiltern’s a bit of a bastard, ain’t he?’ Snow 
asked the others as they dressed. 

‘Bit hot on regulations.’ 

‘Bugger regulations, I say.’ 

‘Well, not generally. Regulations are essential and usually 
wise. But they have to be followed sensibly, which is just what 
Chiltern doesn’t do.’ 

‘Fv)llows bloody regulations for regu-bloody-lations’ sake, 
eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ smiled Vincent. ‘Some of his regulation-following of 
late has been a bit bloody.’ 

‘what I’d call a typical bloody Pommy officer. I can’t stand 
these pongo bastards.’ 

‘Surely you meet rather a lot of them in the RAF?’ 

‘Oh not just Englishmen!’ protested Snow. ‘When I call 
you a Pommy bastard, sir, that’s meant friendly. But a Pommy 
bloody officer is different; that’s a bloody pongo Chiltern 
bastard.’ 

Reviewing this conversation later with Magnetic, Vincent 
said: ‘I had not expected “Clnltem” to be made an English 
adjective quite so soon. Even the word “Byionic” was little 
used before his deatli.’ 

‘I can just imagine Mr Chiltem’s reaction to Snow’s speech 
if he insists on leaving in the swearwords.’ 

‘Leaving them in? If he takes them out he will be mute. I 
don’t beheve he honestly realizes he is swearing. He just drops 
a “bloody” into every pause as other people do an “er”.’ 

‘He must be a more highly-developed Australian type than 
Joe.’ 

‘Poor old Joe,’ said Vincent. ‘He’s firetting about missing 
these trips. The old crew’s looking a bit sick, isn’t it? What 
with a new skipper and Special and rear-gunner and now a 
bomb-aimer. There’s only Krink and Yarpi and us left.’ 

‘I could almost feel fond of Yarpi for still being with us.’ 

‘He’s all right really. Just a bit yoimg.’ 

‘A bit young? I hope he lives to be a lot older.’ 

‘Eh? Oh yes', I see what you mean.’ 
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when they arrived at the aircraft Chiltem was already there. 
He called them together. 

‘My radio telephone was switched on,’ he announced. ‘Has 
anybody here been in that aircraft this afternoon?’ 

‘I have, sir,’ said Schydt. 

Chiltem swooped on him. ‘Why?’ 

‘To check my radio, sir.’ 

‘You can’t check your radio with engines off. Don’t lie!’ 

‘I do not lie, sir,’ said Schydt, stressing each word. ‘A gain 
control was making poor contact last time we flew. I was 
checking that it was all right now.’ 

‘Why didn’t you report it and have the ground crew fix it?’ 

‘I did, sir. And they have. I only wanted to check it.’ 

Chdtern stood, silent and glaring. There was nothing more 
he could say. But he found a threatening note to introduce. 
‘For your sake, Schydt, I hope that everything is correct when 
I run he." up.’ 

Chiltem intended to keep Schydt in sight until it was time to 
take off. Schydt sensed this and charged Chiltem with it. 

‘You suspect me, don’t you, sir?’ he asked. 

‘A less honest man than I would deny it ’ said Chiltem. ‘But 
I will not deny it. Yes, Schydt, I suspect you.’ 

‘Because I am a German?’ 

‘Were I on a Luftwaffe aerodrome they could righdy suspect 
me.’ 

‘But I hate Hitler as much as you do, sir. Perhaps more.’ 

‘Hating Hider has nothing to do with it, Schydt. \ u are a 
German and we are at war with your homeland. We are 
enemies now as we have been before. If there is ca ise for dis- 
trust — and you must agree that sabotage gives such cause — then 
you arc naturally the person to be suspected and investigated 
first.’ 

Schydt looked down at the wet, cold tarmac. ‘They warned 
me it would be so,’ he said. 

‘Who warned you?' 

‘My friends. German friends. Before I joined the RAF. 
They said the British would never forg ‘ that I was a German; 
that I would be suspected and refused promotion and given a 
dirty deal. And it is all true.’ 
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‘How on earth do you mean?’ 

‘I have twice been refused for a commission. Not only 
refused but curtly and blimtly sent away. All we Specials are 
receiving a dirty deal. We fly only the hard trips. Wc do not 
fly to Le Havre or Caen. We attack only the big cities.’ 

‘But it’s pointless your flying in daylight. What use is radio- 
jamming when fighters can see us?’ 

‘Oh, I understand that. But still we fly only the dangerous 
missions. And now wc arc suspected. What they said is true.’ 

‘If it is true you have only yourself to blame,’ snapped Chil- 
tem. ‘Distinguished service will win you promotion, you will 
not be suspected if nothing suspicious happens, and surely you 
must expect to fly where you arc sent. You are perfectly well 
treated, and let me hear nothing more to the contrary.* And 
Chiltem walked away. 

Schydt stood, trauing his toe backwards and forwards 
through a shiny black puddle. ‘But I told them,’ he said softly 
to himself, ‘I told them there would always be a way out. . . .’ 

Their target was Dortmund. They were to bomb from the 
south-west, then go out north to clear the Ruhr before turn- 
ing for home. This route took them near Munster. Tonight, 
again, Schydt would be close to his birthplace. 

In Dortmund, they were told at briefing,«»many transient 
German army units were stuck. Withdrawn from the eastern 
front they were now stranded by chaotic transport within 
Germany. It was a good chance for the BJVF to hit Dortmund 
and the army reserves at the same time. They liad been warned, 
however, to expect opposition from the army as well as Dort- 
mund’s normaMy formidable ground defences. 

The first sight of the target strengthened their fears. Vincent 
had just handed over to Snow for the bombing-run. Snow’s 
first action on receiving command was to observe: ‘Jesus- 
Christ-all-bloody-mighty! Look at that firkin flak.’ 

A silence so intense and all-consuming followed this remark- 
able outburst that it filled N-Nuts more completely tlian would 
a great expjpsion. Every man except Snow strained to hear the 
dick as a microphone switched on and the precise reprimand 
that would follow. But not a word was said; not a sound came 
out. 
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‘A firkui forest of bloody flak, it is,’ said the blissfully un- 
aware Snow, then added: ‘Left ten, skipper.’ 

Perhaps the profanity had frozen Chiltem to the controls; 
or perhaps he was simply taking his usual time thinking about 
the order. Whatever the cause his delay displeased Snow. 

‘Left bloody ten, sport!’ snapped Snow. ‘Get yoiur greasy 
finger out.’ 

This time N-Nuts swung left and Snow had nothing more to 
say for a few seconds except to toss in the hghthearted remark: 
‘if you bloody-wcll let the wheels down we’d land the bastard 
on this firkin flak.’ Then, again. Snow added a direction. 
‘Left, left.’ 

The next instant their eardrums were shattered with a roar. 
‘If you bloody-well don’t fly the bloody aircraft where I tell 
you I can’t bomb the bloody target you bloody fool.’ And 
then it shouted even louder: ‘Turn the bastard left!’ Snow 
added a more qirctly, as N-Nuts came quickly on to 
course: ‘And bloody listen and smarten up or you’ll root this 
bombing-run.’ 

There was silence a while, then: ‘Right a bit. Bit more! 
That’s nice. Skip. Hold the bastard. Fraction left. Oh bloody 
lovely! We’re smack centre. Bombs gone! Bloody good work, 
Skip. Christ! I thought you’d rooted it for a bloody moment, 
though. Now let’s piss off out of this bloody flak.’ 

Vincent gave the new course and Chiltem turned port. Still 
they waited for his reprimand but still it did not co’i.e. Chil- 
tem had realized that Snow, if chided, would laugl lim to 
scorn. They flew in silence. This was the short leg out of the 
Ruhr — up towards Munster. Then they were surpr’sed to hear 
Krink’s voice on inter-com. 

‘W/op to mid-upper. What’s the Special doing, Yarpi?’ 

‘I can’t sec. Just a minute, man.’ There was a short pause. 
From the mid-upper tiurret it was necessary to bend double to 
see inside the aircraft. ‘Christ! He’s baling out! He’s cutting 
the door open.’ Fuselage doors have handles up 'he outside 
only. To release the latch firom inside the catch must be cut 
away with a small axe kept near the do ■'r for the purpose. 

‘Stop him,’ oidered Chiltem crisply. He had grasped the 
situation quickly. ‘Mid-upper, stop him! Quickly!’ 
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Schydt had almost cut through the latch when he saw 
Yarpi cUmbing out of his turret. Guessing that he had 
been discovered, Schydt lunged harder and faster at the 
door. 

‘Skipper to rear-gunner,’ said Chiltem, urgently. ‘If Schydt 
gets out, shoot him. Do you hear? Shoot him in the air. That 
Hun must not reach Germany aUve.’ Smiff did not answer. 
‘Do you hear me, rear-gunner?’ 

‘Yessir.’ 

‘Shoot Schydt if he escapes. Do you understand?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Smiff, indecision and disbelief mufHing his 
voice. 

Yarpi scrambled from his turret and rushed at Schydt. He 
caught the hand holding the axe and piimed Schydt against tlie 
stringers of the fuselage. Schydt was the stronger man. He 
pressed the axe under Yarpi’s chin. 

‘I don’t want to kill you,’ Schydt said. ‘But I will if I must; 
I’ll bury this axe in your head.* 

With an effort he flung Yarpi from him. Yarpi fell back- 
wards, sprawled over the Elsen, and saw Schydt hurl himself 
against the door. The latch gave. With his shoulder Schydt 
forced himself out against the slip-stream and at the same 
moment Yarpi rushed forward to stop liim. Jie clutched at 
Schydt’s disappearing body and succeeded in gripping his 
Angers into th^ parachute harness. But the body pulled from 
his grasp immediately and Yarpi was left holding the metal 
D-ring: he had pulled the rip-cord. In his efforts to prevent 
Schydt’s escape he had only succeeded in opening his parachute 
for him. 

Smiff sat stunned by Chiltem’s order. He was to shoot one 
of his own crew-members. He could not believe that this was 
why he had been sent to air-gunnery school. To shoot his own 
crew! He decided that he could not do it. If Schydt got out 
he would Are a burst away from him and say he thought it had 
got him. Chiltem would never know. He could not bring 
himself to shoot a man he knew; not even a German deserting 
the squadr<^. He decided not to annoimce Schydt’s Aill from 
N-Nuts but to wait a second, then Are a long burst, and say that 
he thought he had got him. 
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when Schydt’s body whipped past him under the tail-plane, 
however, an involuntary cry betrayed Smiff’s intentions. 

‘There he goes!’ cried SmifE 

‘Shoot him,* snapped Chiltem. For an instant the guns were 
silent and again Chiltem ordered: ‘Shoot him!’ 

Then SmifF fired; away from the falling body still clearly 
visible behind. Smiff looked again. Why was Schydt still in 
sight? He should fall behind at three miles a minute, yet he 
was still there. Then Smiff saw. 

‘Sir! He’s caught! His parachute is caught in the fin.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cliiltem. ‘I feel the drag. Now take your time, 
aim carefully and shoot him off’ 

‘But sir . . .’ 

‘Shoot him off, Smiff.’ 

Schydt’s parachute was firmly caught in the tail-plane of 
N-Nuts. Schydt, at the end of the strong silken parachute- 
cords, w.i'' flipping wildly up and down as the 200 m.p.h. 
wind lashed his clothes and body. His flying-boots had both 
ripped off his feet as the slack cords tightened and jolted him 
behind the plane. The harness had cut into his crutch and pain 
stabbed through liis abdomen. Then he saw the rear guns 
firing. But nothing hit him. He was still flapping stupidly up 
and down and spinning crazily around in this maddening rush 
of freezing wind. One instant his face caught the slipstream 
full force and dragged his mouth open, blowing liis cheeks out 
and driving the breath from liis lungs. Wind caught under his 
eyelids and he thought his eyes would be blown fr 5m their 
sockets. And still he flapped insanely up and down and spun 
round and round, tortured by hurricanes of cold and held in his 
silken web. 

Still Smiff delayed. Now he would have to shoot. He was 
forced to shoot his crew-mate. He thought that he could catch 
glimpses of Schydt’s face in die darkness and it seemed mis- 
shapen: grotesque with fear. 

‘Why don’t you fire, Smiff?’ 

There was no way out now. Nothing could save Schydt, 
Smiff was thinking. If he tore free his parachute would be so 
damaged he could never descend safely. If he did not fell free 
he would be dragged four hundred miles behind N-Nuts to die 
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of cold, or suffocate from lack of oxygen or, if he survived all 
these, to be battered to pieces behind them when they landed. 
It would be kindness to shoot him. ‘Yes,’ thought Smifi| ‘I 
would thank a man for killin g me if I were dying in agony. To 
shoot him now would be kindness.’ 

‘Why don’t you fire, Smiff?’ said Chiltcm again, im- 
patiently. ‘Shoot him off before he blows off.’ 

‘Yessir,’ said Smiff. 

Determinedly Smiff ground his teeth. He would make him- 
self do it. He turned his guns on the hurtling, spinning body in 
space, li flapped up and dovm and around his sights. He could 
not get a bead on it. The sustained effort was snapping Smiff ’s 
nerves. He decided not to try to follow Schydt’s crazy orbits 
with his guns. He aimed at the middle of tlie parachute’s 
swaying, swooping path, grit his teeth till the gums hurt, then 
fired. He fired a long burst. Then he stared behind. The body 
was still there; still flapping and spinning. He thought he saw 
Scliydt’s wide eyes staring at him. He fired agam; fired so 
that the blinding tracer would obHterate the hideous scene 
that dragged itself behind them. 

‘That will be enough, Smiff,’ said Chiltem. 

‘He’s still there, sir.’ 

‘I know. I can feel it.’ 

iW) 

Smiff started. Squadron Leader Chiltem had said ‘it’. And 
now that was all if was. It was not a man any more. It was not 
his crew-mate Schydt. It was an ‘it’. A dead, mangled, bloody, 
horrid thing and it was dragging along behind them, still 
waving up and down and spinning like a scarlet-feathered fly 
over rapid waters: carrion bait for the flying-fish of war. 

‘I liad hoped the bullets would knock him off,’ said Chiltem 
calmly. ‘It might damage the plane dragging that around. I 
hope we’ve lost it before-we land.’ 

Clultcm’s hopes were vain. All the way to Ludford Magna 
the grotesque mass of flapping, spinning flesh and wildly 
waving Umbs followed them. 

‘I’ll l^d well down the runway,’ said Chiltem to Magnetic 
as they approached. ‘I don’t want this thing catching around 
wires or fouling a fence.’ 

As they touched-dovm Smiff hid his face in his hands. Still 
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the shuddering, bouncing jolts against die tail-plane reached 
his senses and in his mind he saw the body boimcing shapelessly 
behind them. 

They stopped at the end of the runway and jumped down 
from the battered door. Magnetic and Yarpi were first to reach 
the body. They looked at it and turned it over. The fascination 
of the thing was too strong for Smiff. As he approached them 
Yarpi looked up and said: ‘You missed! There isn’t a bullet- 
hole in him.’ 

‘Poor devil,’ said Magnetic. ‘I wonder how long he lived.’ 

SmiflF had instandy wondered the same thing. Perliaps he 
had been killed as they landed? He went to touch the body. 
But he dared not. It might still be warm. 

Squadron Leader Clultern was inspecting the damaged tail- 
plane and lamenting Schydt’s parting gesture on behalf of his 
fadierland when Smiff came back and told him Schydt was 
dead but had uot been shot. Chiltem did not reply. 

Chiltcm did not speak a word in die crew-bus. At de- 
briefing he spoke only to the interrogation officer and then 
his words were few and toneless. As they drove back to the 
mess where a meal awaited anyone with the stomach to eat it 
he'was still silent. They arrived at the sergeants’ mess and die 
NCOs got out. When diey were gone Chiltem turned to 
Krink and Vincent. 

‘Honesdy,’ he said, ‘I was seriously thinking of baling out 
rather than remain with such iniquity.’ 

For a moment Vincent was puzzled. Then he real, .ed and 
his mind staggered. ‘After all that has happened tonight,’ he 
thought, ‘what upsets Chiltem is die memory of Snow 
swearing.’ 



4 


P aps was one of those girls who make excellent tea. In 
fact, the most enjoyable cup of tea on the squadron was 
to be had in Met office when Paps was on duty. Vmcent, 
Magnetic, Joe and a few others called regularly at Met for 
morning tea and it was the boys who brought the food: 
biscuits and cakes mosdy. Joe’s food parcels from Austraha had 
provided many excellent feasts. It was the crumbs of these 
feasts that brought the mice. 

A few mice had been caught in mouse-traps. Still fewer had 
been tempted with poisoned baits. Those surviving mice now 
carefully avoided traps and poison alike and seemed to be 
teaching their fast-mmtiplying progeny the tricks of survival. 
Mice seemed destined to gain the upper hand throughout the 
flying control block. 

Then Vincent thought of catching them in kerosene tins. 
He would balance a piece of paper across the top of an empty 
kerosene tin and place some bait in the middle o£it. The paper 
was folded so that it would support the weight of the bait and 
just a htde moro^ but when a mouse walked out along it, it 
would coUapse and down would come paper, bait, mouse and 
all. This not only worked successfully, but it continued to 
work nighdy with each of four kerosene tins. 

‘So unless the mice can breed at a rate of five a day, we must 
obliterate them,’ said Vmcent triumphandy. 

There arose, however, the problem of disposing of the hve 
mouse that would be jumping up and down in the bottom of 
the tin next morning. This seemingly simple job had led to 
riotous scenes in the Met office the first time it had to be done. 
Joe tried to kill the mouse by hitting it with the broom-handle 
but a wildlyjjumping mouse proved too small a target even 
to a hawk-eyed gunner at a range of one yard. So Joe decided 
to pjut his foot into the tin and crush the mouse with his steel- 
encrusted heel. This, it was thought, would be effective though 
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bloody and caused Paps to exclaim: ‘Oh, the poor little 
mousie!' Paps had called the mouse a name when it had eaten 
a hole in an all-too-hard-to-gct cream biscuit and that name 
was far less ladylike than ‘poor httle mousie*. Undaunted, 
however, Joe stamped his foot into the tin. 

Either Joe’s hawk-eye aim was off that moniing or the 
mouse saw the steel heel descending upon it and dodged. 
Wliichcvcr the case, Joe missed. The mouse, quick to grasp its 
opportunity of escape, ran straight up Joe’s leg. Joe instantly 
yelled a word that sounded vaguely like a Cana^an lumber- 
jack’s cry of ‘Timber!’ and started kicking his leg in the air. 
The mouse was flung from Joe’s trousers and landed in the 
middle of the Met office floor. The girls leapt up screaming, 
and ran around and around the room, the mouse chased them 
or so it seemed, and the sergeants, emitting lusty war-cries, 
chased the mouse. Two of the other kerosene tins were upset 
releasing .^'-'^flier two mice and pandemonium reigned until 
the last mouse had escaped through cracks in die skirting. The 
met-officer observed that tilings had come to a pretty pass 
when a station of nearly 2,000 people of war with bombs 
enough to blow up half Lincolnshire was thrown into confusion 
by a mouse wliich was then able to escape unscathed. 

Magnetic had later thought of an effective mouse-disposal 
method. It was vaguely vulgar but simple and efficient. He 
simply took the tin, emptied the contents — bait, mouse and 
all — ^uito the lavatory and pulled the chaui. It bec.ime each 
morning’s first job. This, however, was kept secret ‘"om the 
tender-hearted Waafs. 

One day wliile Vincent and Magnetic were sipphig morning 
tea and eating cakes sent by Mrs Marlborough-Joncs there came 
a scream from outside, and Paps rushed in, pale-faced and 
clutching her pants. 

‘There’s a Thing!’ she screamed, pointing behind her as if a 
dragon came on her heels. ‘All wet and jumping! I was sitting 
and It jumped up and touched me!’ 

Magnetic guessed the trouble. He looked in and diere, 
sw immin g manfully, was a mouse. It had survived the first 
deluge. Magnetic flushed the pan again and this time the 
mouse did not resurface. 
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‘what was it, Saint George?’ asked Wendy when Magnetic 
returned. (Paps was incapable of speaking.) 

‘I didn’t see a thing,’ hed Magnetic, eager to avoid so dehcate 
an explanation. 

That was the morning they had watched Hyde, officially 
returned to the squadron as die B Flight second-in-command, 
flying familiarization circuits in Queenie. It was painful to see. 
Time and again Hyde could not settle her down but came in 
too high and too fast and had to overshoot and go around 
again. Even that manoeuvre proved almost too much for him 
on one occasion when he throtded forward but was so slow in 
taking up flap that he sogged down to within a few feet of the 
nmway. When he did land, poor old Queenie bounced and 
shuddered so much that the onlookers expected her tyres to 
burst or her wings to shake off. 

‘Has Hyde lost his nerve, do you think?’ 

‘Maybe his hands aren’t sensitive enough.’ 

‘Nonsense. He hasn’t flown for ages. He’ll be okay after 
some practice.’ 

Hyde mentioned his floppy landings to Vincent while they 
drank a pre-lunch beer in the mess. Hyde walked over to 
Vincent in company with Lieutenant Cahill. They both looked 
so sad and serious that Vincent, in an effort tQ,lightcn dieir 
mood, greeted tliem with: ‘Ha! It’s Doctor Jackal and Mr 
Hyde!’ 

‘Jekyll and Hyde I might well be,’ said Hyde. ‘One me 
knows how to fly as automatically as I know how to breathe. 
But the other me just won’t relax; won’t do what my mind 
orders.’ 

‘We’ll try again this afternoon,’ said Jackal. ‘Have a drink 
now and relax.’ 

■ ‘Were you flying screen?’ Vincent asked Jackal, surprised. 
Qackal was still in plaster and groimded.) 

‘Yes. Chiltem said Hyde shouldn’t really need a screen at 
all. He Just cast me as understudy to keep me out of mischief.’ 

‘I’ll tjuce her alone this afternoon,’ said Hyde. ‘I might be less 
nervous without a screen. Perhaps Chiltem is right. And he 
said he wants me operational quickly.’ 

‘Chiltem!’ exclaimed Vincent. ‘He can’t teadi you a thing, 
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Hyde. He hasn’t as much know-how in his whole body as you 
have in your little finger.’ 

‘This one?’ asked Hyde bitterly, holding up the twisted little 
claw of his left hand. ‘I’m afraid this is proof against mere 
know-how.’ 

Vincent did not enjoy that lunch. 

Seasonal autumn thunderstorms lashed Ludford Magna that 
afternoon but Hyde flew circuits and bumps in the bright 
intervals. The storms grew so frequent and the bright inter- 
vals so short, however, that Hyde decided to land and call it 
a day. 

A black, heavy cumulo-nimbus cloud hung threateningly 
near as he made his final approach. It was quite a good 
approach, but so slow that he was virtually committed to it 
when the squall hit him. When Quccnie was twenty feet above 
the ground she was heading into wind and straight down the 
rimway. Before she was one foot lower, a side-current curled 
out of the menacing cloud in a way that only mariners and 
aviators know, and set her drifting across the runway quite 
alarmingly and flicking her windward wing high. It was a 
tricky moment, but one any pilot should have been able to 
meet. Hyde should either have overshot despite his low speed, 
or kicked his rudder to correct Queenic’s drift. But it had to 
be a split-second decision. 

In that split second Hyde tried to hold Queenie straight and 
land on the runway despite the cross-wind and drift. Qncenie’s 
wing and tail tilted, one wheel hit the ground with a s' idder- 
ing jar, not in the direction that the wheel was pointing but at a 
drift-angle of twenty degrees. The olio-leg groaned, then 
snapped, the stabbing wingtip dug into the turf and Quccnie 
ground-looped crazily, vaulting up on her nose and spirming 
over. Then she flopped clumsily back on to her belly, pro- 
pellers buckling to a halt in the soft earth. 

One of the company was wounded and the wound was 
mortal. The victim was Quccnie; she had broken her back. 

They pushed her over to the dump with a bulldozer and 
crushed her in with all die other aircraft rhat would never fly 
again. 

Vincent had seen the crash. So had Magnetic. They knew, 
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without exchanging a word, what that death at his hands 
would mean to Hyde. 

Vincent was winning the paradoxical reputation amongst his 
navigators of an easy-going tyrant. He was not particularly 
worried about their punctuality on non-flying days. He seldom 
raised any objections about high-spirited rags in the section. If 
a man had missed breakfast Vincent would usually allow him 
to cycle to the nearby farm where bacon-and-eggs were served 
in the parlour. In fact, only two things seemed to concern him: 
one was that men must always be ready and fit for duty and the 
odier was that, while they were flying, they must work hard. 

The ex-instructor navigator, Flight Lieutenant Slade, de- 
plored Vmcent’s laxness. Slade was an excellent navigator: 
fast, neat and accurate. But he thought that the easy-going 
squadron atmosphere compared ill widi Training Command 
disciphne. He had mentioned this to Chiltem, and Cliiltem 
had considered it one of the strong pomts m Slade’s favour. 
Slade knew that Chiltem had recommended him for the post 
of Nav-leader. It is possible that this prompted Slade to ignore 
Vincent’s warning — perhaps Slade read insult into Vincent’s 
claim that even excellent navigators could be lazy and there- 
fore dangerous. 

Slade’s crew were coming home from a ni^t raid. They 
were heading spudi-west out of Germany. At the front they 
were to fly dead west then, at the French coast, alter course 
north for Base. Slade computed the course from the front and, 
most unforttmately, read the required track from his flight- 
plan for the north leg instead of the west leg. 

Consequendy he hit the front on track but then flew away 
from the force, headed back into occupied Europe on his owm. 
One radar fix, which he could take in forty seconds, would 
have showm him his error. But Slade did not usually make 
mistakes and he did not check. Twenty minutes later they flew 
into flak over Utrecht, were badly shot up, and were lucky to 
get home. As it was, both their gtumers were killed. 

‘You altlJred course and did not check for twenty minutes, 
Mr Slade,’ said Vincent. ‘Why? Wasn’t your equipment 
working?’ 
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‘It was working,’ said Slade. *I just didn’t bother, I’m afraid. 
We had crossed the front line, we were tired after the long trip, 
and I relaxed. I am sorry.’ 

‘It is unfortunate that it should be you, Mr Slade,’ said 
Vincent. ‘But I would do the same no matter who it was. I 
am putting you up for court-martial. You have virtually 
killed two men.’ 

The Squadron Commander, when Vincent put the matter 
before him, took Vincent aside. 

‘You are quite right, Farlow,’ he said. ‘Slade deserves a 
court-martial. But I’m not going to do it and I’ll tell you why. 
At Arnliem wc have just suffered a more important defeat than 
you may know. That airborne landing was to have got us 
across die Rhine before the German army regrouped. To have 
won at Aniheni would have meant winning the war in 
Europe before winter. The Germans, poor fools, don’t realize 
that thev done themselves the greatest disservice; some- 
body must occupy Germany and if we don’t the Russians 
will and Germany will suffer far worse at their hands than they 
might at ours. But that’s an aside. Our chaps have been flying 
a lot lately; flying hard and flying well. We told them that 
if they did their job the war would be over by Christmas. Well, 
they have done their job, splendidly, but Arnhem has failed 
and the war will drag on, perhaps another year. We must 
guard against loss of morale on the squadron and nothing 
attacks morale like a court-martial. Slade might deserve it, but 
the squadron doesn’t deserve the setback. Send Sla-^ to me 
and I’ll give him a private trial that might mend his waj s. You 
do understand, don’t you, Farlow? I a^ree with the serious 
view you take of diis but I must do what’s best for loi Squad- 
ron — that is the vital thing.’ 

As Vincent walked out of the Squadron Commander’s office 
he felt humble for the littleness of liis oudook that he had 
thought so liberal. 

They took off at six-thirty a.m. for Duisburg. Magnetic’s 
commission had just come mrough bu<- he had not had time 
to change the rank on his uniform. 

Hyde was flying this trip, too. His first since Niimberg. His 
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old crew felt a warm glow of pride but around the edges 
gnawed the chill of the thought that this Hyde was only a 
shadow of the flyer that the other Hyde had been. 

The crews did not know it but this was to be a great day for 
Bomber Command. Flying with the force were four war 
correspondents. They had been told that Duisburg, Germany’s 
greatest inland port, and now only thirty nulcs behind the line, 
was to be bombed oflf the map. 

It was barely a week since they had raided Germany in force 
during daylight for the first time. Now they headed for the 
Ruhr in dayhght. Above them the Luftwaffe were diverted 
and drawn into combat by the fighter escort. Only occasion- 
ally did a Me 109 or FW break through to attack the main 
force, and when it did the Lancasters and Hahfaxes took wild 
evasive action and fired off* the Very Hghts that brought pro- 
tecting Mustangs screaming from the sky to take the fight off* 
their hands. 

For some, the belligerent flyers of Bomber Command, this 
was a far more satisfactory war. Because they no longer had 
the darkness to overcome, much of the old skill was wasted; 
but with the daylight the battle came into the open. For the 
man who preferred bullets to brains, who liked to see his 
enemy and fight him face to face ratlier than out^art him with 
cunning and lose him in the night; for that man these major 
daylight raids on Germany were a welcome cliange from the 
fly-by-night raids that ran the German gauntlet but never came 
to grips. 

Almost a thousand heavy bombers swept into the Ruhr for 
the first Duisburg attack. The punishment they took seemed 
only fair in exchange for the blow they dealt. In dayhght their 
bombs were not vague flashes in a vast black sea, but sticks of 
bubble-bursting explosions amongst wharves, barges and 
railways. The men could see their vicious handiwork and such 
is the hate that war creates they delighted in it. 

In four bombers flew the four war correspondents: utterly 
ill-at-ease and lost yet trying to understand all. Trying, in a 
few airbon^ hours, emotion-packed and fearful, to grasp a 
way of Hfe and reveal it to the world. Trying to sec everything. 
Understanding salittle o£ what they saw. Not knowing which 
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voice came from where. Asking questions. Getting in the 
way. 

Nobody hkcd flying with war correspondents. And every- 
body knew that the story they told could never be the true 
story because no crew flies normally with the consciousness 
that every word, every action, every motion is being recorded, 
sifted, analysed and rehashed in a form designed to impress 
Mum and the kids. But those war correspondents knew some- 
thing diat very few of the aircrew knew: that within hours 
they would be back in the air headed for Duisburg again. 

Snow and Smiff were surprised, and Squadron Leader Chil- 
tern was annoyed, that Vincent, Magnetic, Kriuk and Yarpi 
rushed away the moment they landed to ask Hyde how he had 
fared. They found him nervous but elated. He admitted, now 
they had landed, that he liad not welcomed the prospect of the 
Rmur by day, and added that, as Joe put it later, having broken 
his duck in li' :econd innings made him feel a lot better. It was 
obvious from his manner, however, that he still found the 
wicket sticky. 

The second attack on Duisburg was by night and proved a 
routine Ruhr attack. The target was still blazing conveniently 
after the day raid so they found it with ease. They bombed the 
edges of the fires where the fire-fighters would be. Aircrew 
had a firm dislike for the men who carefully put out the fires 
that they had gone to so much trouble to hght. And they 
bombed the dark patches tliat were not yet ablaze. 

As tlie second thousand bombers turned away the taiget was 
as brightly ht as it had been when they arrived that morning 
and the sun itself had shown the way. Duisburg was ‘on fire 
from end to end’ the surviving joumahst wrote. 

Of the four war correspondents only one survived the double 
raid. Unwillingly he found he had a scoop. Had the other 
journalists got in the way or asked one question too many just 
at a vital moment? Or was it another fantastic war coincidence; 
a gruesome prank? 

One came back and, awe dripping from his pen, he wrote: 

In i8 hours Bomber Command sent out more than 2,600 

aircraft and dropped more than 10,000 tons of bombs, 
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including 500,000 incendiaries — more than the Germans 

dropped on London during the whole of the blitz. 

No Londoner could believe it possible. 

Most of the aircrews in the first raid on Duisburg did not 
fly on the second. They were therefore fresh to fly the next 
night. But they wanted XYZ cover — so loi were obliged to 
fly again. 

The target was Wilhelmshaven and it was a dusk take-off 
for a night raid. Even the calmest men were tired and on edge 
and at briefing Magnetic noticed that Hyde seemed exhausted. 
His hands were shaking and one corner of his mouth twitched 
when he spoke. It would have been both kind and wise to 
lighten his re-initiation, but war is impersonal and the cog 
must not complain when the war machine is geared high. 

As they set out over the North Sea Vincent was cursing his 
Gee-set. On a trip with two long sea legs Gee had broken 
down. He reported ‘no radar’ to Chiltern, adding the sugges- 
tion that to fly courses more carefully than usual would be a safe 
move. Over water without radar they could rely only on the 
stars. It was going to be a night of hard work so Vincent settled 
down to force his tired brain and flagging body into sparkling 
action. It would not be a long trip: six hours atiniost. He felt 
that he could keep it up if Cliiltem would co-operate. 

With the coming of radar, too many navigators had put 
star-navigation behind them. When it was needed in such an 
emergency as this they then found themselves rusty. Vincent, 
however, had done so much astro during pre-radar days that 
there was httle chance of his forgetting, and in addition he had 
continued taking and plotting sextant shots to keep his hand in, 
so now he fell quickly into the old routine. 

They were to cross the coast-in between two of the smaller 
Frisian Islands. All the Frisians were heavily defended. Tliis 
landfall would be Vincent’s first check on how accurate his 
astro was proving. If it was right they would pass between 
the defences j^if not tlicy might fly straight into them. That was 
assuming always that Chiltern flew correct course and air-speed 
which, Vincent noted with rehef, he seemed to be doing. 

Two minutes before ETA coast. Magnetic reported flak on 
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the port bow. It seemed that their ground-speed was right. 
Then came flak away to starboard. They evidently were 
tracking between islands. They prayed that they were between 
die right ones. 

Track led south of Wilhelmshaven then turned sharp north. 
If they were already north of track they would fly over the 
target before the attack opened; if south, diey would arrive 
after the attack finished. Vincent gave the order to turn north 
to where they all hoped the target lay. In a few seconds the 
first colour-markers would fall and then they would know. 

‘Markers going down ten starb’d!’ said Magnetic suddenly. 
‘Good show, Nav.’ 

They all breathed again. 

They bombed half-a-minute early. 

The target acted as a perfect fix, giving Vincent a wind 
to compute with and a point from which to start a new air- 
plot. AltcA the turmoil of Duisburg earlier in the day, 
Willielmshaven seemed a quiet target and they turned for 
home confidently. 

‘We’ve crossed the coast-out,’ Vincent annoimced after a 
short time, and everybody relaxed, already relishing the sleep 
that must soon be theirs. 

Twenty minutes later, when tliey should have been seventy 
miles at sea, Vincent was shattered to hear Yarpi amiouncc: 
‘Flak on the starb’d quarter up.’ 

‘But there cant be!’ 

‘It’s flak all right, Nav.’ 

‘Navigator,’ said Chiltem. ‘If we’re still over land, where 
have we bombed?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. I’ll check and let you know.’ 

Vincent double-checked every line on his chart and every 
figure in his log. Then he checked his astro plotting and com- 
putation. Everything was right. He wondered if a gale had 
sprung up since the target. But figures proved that wind that 
strong could not be. The fact remained that if rl‘M.y were still 
over land they could not possibly have been over Wflliclms- 
haven at TOT. Yet they had bombed > ith the attack, not on 
their own. If they were still over Europe, how would that 
influence ETA England? It was a navigational picture of some 
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contemporary school too obscure for Vincent to interpret. It 
seemed to fit no known pattern, and Chiltem kept pressing 
him for the explanation. 

It came after a few puzzling moments that had dragged like 
hours. A radio-voice, possibly the Master Bomber’s, an- 
nounced: ‘All Drummer aircraft beware flak-ship at 53*21 
north, 04*09 east.’ A flak-ship. Why had they not realized 
that? It could be nothing else. Pcrliaps three ops in thirty-six 
hours had stunned their minds. 

It was fortunate that their ETA England was not in doubt 
because there was no coast to be seen when they reached it. Fog 
had been predicted by Met and fog there was. But fog was no 
longer the threat it had been at the time of Niirnberg when 
Hyde liad been burnt. FIDO could bark and frighten fog from 
the ’drome. They found Base and called up for instructions for 
landing by firelight. 

Hyde’s emotions were mixed as he approached Ludford 
above the swirling mists. He had been told what to expect and 
now, seeing it for the first time, fear of his old enemy jousted 
with rejoicing to win control of his thoughts. 

The fog lay flat and dark, but just above Ludford, lifted by 
the soaring heat surrounding the rimway, a mushroom of fog 
billowed high into the sky. Around this cloudy column the 
many aircraft circled, waiting to be called down into the fog 
through which they would burst suddenly to see the firelit 
runway. Tonight’s only complication was a slight cross-wind 
(only one runway had FIDO and this runway had to be used 
no matter where the wind blew). Fog, and drift on landing: 
two bitter memories dogged Hyde’s exhausted mind. He 
waited to hear his order to land, excitement and terror turning 
his brain into a battlefield. 

When the order came he was starting the down-wind leg; he 
would have to fly right around the aerodrome to the point of 
approach. As he flew slowly around, skimming the fog-top, 
the thousand nightmares he had dreamed since Niirnberg re- 
vived in hi^mind. 

Slowly ms airerdfr seemed to drag around to the approach 
point. Should he come down at the edge of the musmoom? 
No. That would be too close. But the further back he went, 



the more likely was he to descend into the distant fog unbroken 
by the fires. Hyde slid down into the fog, straining forward 
for his first fiery glimpse of FIDO. 

It burst dazzlingly upon him. What joy to see dread fog 
defeated! 

Quickly he saw that he was not in position. He had cut the 
comer; he should be further back. Would it be wise to over- 
shoot? 

Hyde appraised his height and speed and likely point of 
touch -down. This was die long runway. He could side-slip 
into position, land a third of the way down the tarmac and still 
stop with room to spare. He tipped his starboard wing and slid 
down across the bumpy air over the FIDO strip. 

He was still a hundred feet high but lining up well when the 
petrol drip, from tanks he did not know had been damaged 
by the flak-ship, trailed through the FIDO flames. A climbing 
chain of fiic, fading and flasliing like a rope of brilliant jewels, 
curved up behind the new Q-Quecnic. Twice slipstream 
almost cut the spluttering wick in two, but fire sensed an old 
companion and would not loose its hold. For an instant it dis- 
appeared under the wing as if the climber shirked the highest 
summit. 

Then Quccnie blew up and fell in a brilliant shower of 
fragments. Hyde, fire and fog had kept an old appointment. 
FIDO, made to save him, became his murderer. 
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T * hat’s the end of the kitty,* said Vincent. He raised his 
glass to the men about him. ‘So for the last time — 
here’s to Hyde.’ 

‘To Hyde.’ 

‘To Hyde.’ 

Many messes had what was called a ‘chop fond’. Into this 
fund each man put one pound and that pound was spent to 
drink him farewell whenever a member ‘got the chop’. It 
was a less brutal and more functional practice than most out- 
siders who heard of it imagined. 

It was an inescapable fact that hardly a week could pass with- 
out most aircrew on an operational squadron losing one of 
their friends. This friend might be the chap who slept in the 
next bed or took out your girl-friend’s sister. He might be a 
new, casual friend or he might be a great friend of long 
standing. Perhaps it was fortunate that most of the closest 
friends were killed together. 

No matter how recent or how dear a friend he may have 
been, however, it was obvious that his ghost must not be per- 
mitted to linger and torment the minds of the living. Only the 
utterly callous can gainsay death (people who do arc seldom 
pleasant folk to know, and never desirable) yet it was also true 
that preoccupation with death would quickly unhinge minds 
that must constantly encounter it. Men should mourn their 
fnends; but they must not go on mourning, piling grief upon 
grief, lamenting more and ever more dead comrades. That way 
madness lies: a madness diat in war is suicide. 

So necessity invented compromise. The close friends of a 
dead man would draw his pound from the chop fund and 
lament, drinJ^g his health in the next world, for as long as the 
pound lasted. After that his name was never mentioned again. 
In theory, if somebody then said, ‘What will you always 
remember about* Tack?’ his fnends should answer: ‘Jack? 
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who’s Jack?’ The theory sounds brutal. In fact it seldom was 
brutal and it worked. That was the big thing: it worked. It 
kept the dead at a decent distance and kept the living sane. 

When Vincent put down his empty glass he should not have 
mentioned Hyde again. Hyde was dead. They had mourned 
him. Now he must vanish. But Hyde had been a great friend 
indeed; to some he had seemed a great man. Vincent could 
not force his mind to forget so over-whelming a memory; 
he could not snip off his thoughts: one yard of sorrow and not 
an inch more. Vincent spoke again of Hyde: ‘It was all so 
bloody useless. So pointless! They should never have sent him 
back on ops.’ 

‘He came back at an ill-fated moment,’ said H-H. 

‘Duisburg, Duisburg, Wilhelmshavcn,’ said Johnnie. ‘In 
thirty-six hours.’ 

‘He wasn’t ready for that pace,’ added Krink. 

‘And t 

‘Niimbcrg all over again.’ 

‘At least the Germans didn’t get liim. Tlie Him never lived 
who could beat Hyde.’ 

‘That’s just what infuriates me,’ said Vincent. ‘It wasn’t 
even the enemy he was fighting that killed him. I would 
accept it if he’d died gloriously. If he had died fighting the 
way we’ve seen him fight I could cheer and know his Irish 
spirit would out-shout me. But FIDO killed liim. Stupidly. 
IGlled him from behind. The whole story of his 'Ttum is 
pitiful. His first day back in the air he wrecked Quee' ?. Just 
as stupidly and wastefuUy. They should luve taken him off 
flying then.’ 

‘And how would he have liked that?’ asked Jackal. ‘My 
bet is that he would’ve refused any job but ops.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Vincent softly. ‘Not from some of the 
doubts he expressed to me. He had changed and he knew it.’ 

For a few minutes nobody spoke. The unhappy men went 
on staring at their empty glasses. Suddenly Kri^k snapped 
them back. ‘Hey, cheer up. This is a farewell drink to Hyde. 
If he coiJd see us now he’d think we’d k "t the war. Make it a 




‘Isn’t that a bit, er, disrespectful?’ 

‘Drinking? Hyde never thought drinking was disrespectful. 
I sure hope no sentimental slob makes air-films after the war 
widi unhappy endings. The sight of you mugs would make 
Hyde feel like hell, let alone a whole damp-eyed audience. It 
inniriates me when a book or play or film ends with a they- 
dicd-that-we-might-live note. I’m sure real heroes don’t want 
gentlemen in England now abed to feel themselves accursed 
uiey were not here.’ 

‘Half their rotten luck,’ said Bill and dtrew his pound on the 
counter. 

Vincent threw his poimd on the pile, saying: ‘So many big 
names have got the chop foolishly. Gibson flew into a hill. 
Cain pranged showing off; slow roll at zero feet. Bader 
tackled six Huns on his own and of course they got him. 
Finucane stopped one stray rifle-shot in a petrol-lead and 
ditched. And what were his last words? “This is it, chaps!’’ 
Not “now I die gloriously’’ or “tell them I’m a hero” or “long 
live democracy” but simply “this is it”. He didn’t make a song 
and dance. Why should h»c? Or why should some tear- 
jerking script-writer? Hyde’s in good company for a farewell 
party.’ 

Vincent piled all the notes into a pyramid and leant forward. 
‘Barman! Fill these up again. And stick aroundT . .’ 

Had Joe been .there he would have summed it up with his 
‘Grog’s the shot’. 

Squadron Leader Chiltem, after investigating her social and 
financial position, decided that he approved of Section Officer 
Wendy Marlborough-Jones. To him, that made it obvious 
that he should court her and it should follow as the night the day 
that Wendy would succumb. He was an honourable man and 
an ambitious officer; he had dignity, breeding and a future, he 
assured her. What more could she ask? They had everything in 
common and, he said, shared a respectable mutual attraction. 

‘But it’s more mutual for you man it is for me,’ thought 
Wendy. It fhight have saved further ado had she spoken her 
thought aloud. Chiltem would have read into such a rebuff 
stark stupidity on Wendy’s part which would instantly have 
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disqualified her as a possible Mrs Chiltem. Instead, Wendy 
had remained silent in apparent agreement and Chiltem 
assumed he had advanced one more step towards winning her 
acceptance. 

Within a few days of arriving at loi Chiltem had noted and 
approved Wendy’s appearance and behaviour. Although he 
would have strenuously denied that there was anything carnal 
in his approval of her, he did admit fraiddy enough to himself 
that a beautiful and shapely wife, all other things being equal, 
was better than an ugly, angular one. Had not a wife often 
furthered her husband’s ambitions with her charm and beauty? 
Besides, handsome stock breeds better. 

He had been prepared to approve of Wendy even before 
investigating her suitability; prepared, indeed, to overlook it 
should some trifling point come to light of which he did not 
approve. Provided, of course, it was a point he could avoid or 
alter to fli lus rigid standards. He was delighted, therefore, 
when her record and background proved exemplary. The 
additional discovery that her mother’s family, though almost 
vulgarly wealthy, had never stooped to commerce and that one 
of her uncles was an Air Commodore, quite won his heart and 
kindled within liim a feeling nearer to love than he had ever 
experienced before. 

This did not, however, prevent him from decrying love. 
‘Popular love in our day,’ he said, ‘is both frivolous and 
dangerous. It is no longer God’s love at all. Marriage 'hould be 
based on respect and compatibility with imquestionir,-, accep- 
tance of the church’s bonds. Marriage is a contract and a 
dedication, for ever, for better or worse, whether it bring joy 
or misery. If modem couples would accept diat,’ Chiltem 
dictated, ‘divorces would never happen.’ 

‘Neither,’ thought Wendy, ‘would marriages.’ But once 
again she did not speak her thought. 

Chiltem’s attentions bewildered Wendy; they left her 
questioning herself. She admired Cliiltem. He was an honest, 
clean, honourable gentleman. He was many of the things that 
she had told herself a suitor should be. Why, then, did she feel 
driven to oppose his arguments? Why, when he decried what 
he called ‘Hollywood love* and spoke with scorn of any 
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woman who would let the prospect of sexual enjoyment 
influence her choice of a husband, why, at such times, did her 
woman’s blood boil and her copper eyes spark with distaste? 

Chiltem was saying, clearly and coldly, many things that she 
felt she had believed before. She wanted to understand her 
feelings but had never expressed fliem lucidly even to herself. 
Now she heard her feelings defined and she reaUzed that these 
were emotions that she had been taught to accept before she 
was old enough to imderstand them. Seeing mem exposed 
and bare, her warm heart rejected tliem as cold, hard, ruthless. 
Could It be that her feelings were really stronger than her 
teachings? Chiltem, striving to achieve the opposite, had 
softened Wendy’s attitude to the warmer emotions. 

That had set Wendy looking for the real thing and, upon his 
return, she had looked to Hyde. In his new, more serious mood 
Hyde, who had always found Wendy herself attractive, then 
found her company more agreeable than ever before. Wendy, 
barely experienced enough to understand her own emotions, 
responded to the fundamental mother and nurse in her and 
wondered if this was love. 

When Hyde was killed she felt sad and at a loss. But she was 
surprised that her sorrow was not deeper. She was sorry but 
her mind was not filled with it; she had to rerojind herself to 
keep being sorry or other thoughts would creep in. Was it 
that she was shallow or was it that she had never loved Hyde at 
all? Or did she, perhaps, really love Chiltem? She tried to 
imagine how she would feel if Chiltem were lost. She reflected 
disinterestedly for a moment without any heartfelt response, 
then her mind stopped in an instant of panic as she realized that 
if Chiltem went, so would his crew — Hyde’s crew. That 
thought stopped her heart beating and left her spine cold- 
tingling. Vmcent and Magnetic, Johnnie and Joe: these she 
knew she would miss. She had been testing herself to see if 
she had loved Hyde, or if she loved Chiltem. What she 
discovered seemed to have nothing to do with love at all. Yet 
she knew it was the most intense emotion she had ever ex- 
perienced. 

It did not matter whether or not she could trust these 
wonderings; they were soon to face the real test. 
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The target was the German village of Groninberg where 
the Allies were still west of the Rhine. Powerful and efficient 
German forces could not be dislodged from there so Bomber 
Command were called in to help make the village less tenable. 

At Ludford it was one of diose rush targets. The army never 
liked to call on the air force and once again they had left their 
call till the last minute. Briefing was rough and rapid. It was 
obvious that Intelligence knew little about the area except that 
the German army thereabouts was being altogether too stub- 
born and would not take ‘retreat’ for an order. It was brave of 
them because, with the Rhine at their back, hurried retreat was 
not possible and to lose one minor battle would mean capture 
or annihilation. Bomber Command had no objection to tliat. 

It was given as a close-support attack. The bomb-fine (on 
the Allied side of which no bombs must fall) was only six 
hundred yards from the target. That meant an easy half- 
minute dash fi-oni friendly territory dien a fast about-turn and 
peaceful homeward flight. 

The crews were surprised, therefore, to meet heavy flak 
twenty-five miles west of the target. Operational height was 
9,000 feet, visibility was perfect, so the German army 
gunners, always better shots than their civil coimterpart, talked 
terse defiance with every gun. The Allied armies had either 
misplaced the bomb-fine purposely to make sure no bombs fell 
near them or else they had called the attack too late to stop a 
threatened German advance and the fine had moved since 
briefing. Perhaps some trudi lay in both alternatives a* d per- 
haps the target itself was already bare of German troops. But 
orders are orders and the bombers flew on towards Gronin- 
berg. 

German army gunners wasted few shells. RAF crews had 
come to respect diem as intelligent fighters. They did not 
maintain long, abortive cliases across the sky. If three bursts 
f^ed to get a bomber they had selected, then they would move 
their tights to another. And they always tried with more likely 
success to make the first burst of each attack — the one bombers 
cannot see and therefore cannot evade — a .'rippling one. When 
flying over the German army, more than at any other time, the 
race was to the swift. 
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what Bill was thinking as they flew into the flak nobo'dy 
knew. It was his first trip since he had been wounded, yet his 
voice sounded quite calm. A three-gun burst, which Cliiltem 
must have seen, exploded near enough to their port bow to 
rock N-Nuts off course. Crisply Bill ordered ‘Dive port, 
go!’ Chiltem should have already started to ‘go’ before Bill 
spoke; certainly if he wanted to discuss how tlie order had been 

g '.ven or its wisdom he should have acted first and discussed it 
ter. Instead, he had just said in his most exasperated, raised- 
eyebrows tone of voice, ‘Really, bomb-aimer . . .’ when the 
next triangle of shells hit them and N-Nuts fluttered from the 
sky, wounded and on fire. 

Seen from a distance, flak-bursts appear as simultaneous 
explosions. For the men in N-Nuts, however, there were two 
distinct thumps; two direct liits a fraction of a second apart. 
There was no mighty, roaring explosion. Instead they heard 
two sharp cracks, felt the jabbing blast in their cars and then 
the sway and bump as N-Nuts seemed to bounce off something 
solid. 

What it was, in fact, was two shells bursting together, one 
just behind the port-outer and the other on the port of the rear 
turret, instantly followed by a third which hit the starboard 
fuselage behind the Special’s position. Being, dayHght no 
Special was with them. He was lucky to be absent; liis chair 
was shot to pieces. 

The port outer engine puffed out a cloud of steel-blue 
smoke and stopped dead. The rear turret tumbled in on top of 
Smiff, crushing his legs under his guns. The mid-upper 
turret shattered to splinters; hundreds of splinters of perspex 
showered over Yarpi, pricking liis face and hands with dozens 
of tiny cuts. Chiltem continued to admonish BiU after N-Nuts 
was hit, but nothing was heard; inter-com was smashed. 
N-Nuts seemed immediately to fill with stinking smoke and 
started losing height rapidly. Then Krink and Vincent saw the 
fire. 

Flames criss-crossed the entrance to the rear turret as if it 
were a mys^ cave whose secrets the Gods had entrusted fire to 
hide from human eyes. Oil, spraying from the burst hydraulics- 
pipes that powered the turret, was burning in mid-air tangUng 
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its flaming net to trap the wounded Smiff and thwart his 
rescuers. 

Yarpi, his face black with cordite smoke and streaked with 
blood from his pin-cusliion cuts, climbed down from his turret, 
groped in the smoke and fire for his parachute then half- 
shuffled, half-stumbled forward. Krink and Vincent rose from 
their scats together; Krink to stand there, undecided, Vincent to 
move aft to fight the fire. Yarpi stopped him at the main spar, 
shouting, ‘Bale out, man, she’s had it. Bale out, man!’ 

All this happened within five seconds and as Vincent looked, 
wide-eyed, while the fire spread aft he inclined to accept Yarpi’s 
advice. If he drought of Smiff at all it was to assume that he 
would step from the flames any moment and bale out with 
them. Krink and Vincent picked up their parachutes and 
turned forward but as Krink clipped the ’chute on to his 
harness he saw that sparks had burnt through the cover and 
that the silk smouldering. 

They had once seen a man bale out widi his parachute on 
fire. It had opened as it should and in die lovely spread of silk 
one could have missed the red-rimmed hole that threw out 
tell-tale sparks. Then the hole had blossomed, like a crimson 
bud, fanned by the wind spilling through it like invisible life- 
blood. The bud had flourished into a giant flower, and still it 
grew and through it the billowing air escaped. Faster and faster 
its screaming burden had fallen, begging the dead cloth to hold 
and the live fire to begone, until he was plunging down silken 
cords streaming behind him like a comet’s tail. 

The ghastly memory flashed through aU three minds as 
quickly as a dancing spark itself. Then Krink dived behind the 
Special’^ radio. A spare parachute was there. Krink produced 
it with a smile that could accept any trouble Fate might offer 
now, and the three men moved again — forward, away from 
the fire and towards the escape hatch. 

Stumbling forward down the rocking, still sloping aircraft, 
Vincent saw Bill’s head looking back at diem; looking up from 
the diving nose as he stood not so much on the floor as on the 
nose itself. Bill’s expression was not or.i of quiet calm but 
neither was it one of panic. He saw them stumbling forward 
with parachutes fixed, looked beyond them at the fire, then 
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looked back at Vincent agaAi gucsdoningly. In Vincent’s mind 
there was only one thing to do — ^bale out — and he indicated this 
to Bill by pointing down and miming to jump. With com- 
mendable c^crity Bill spun around, jettisoned the escape hatch 
which comprised the entire floor of the bomb-aiming compart- 
ment, and tumbled out, knees up and head down in fine 
text-book style. 

By this time — ^it was now ten seconds after being hit — the 
three men were grouped beside Chiltem who was still grap- 
pling with the controls. They could not pass because Magnetic 
stood in the way, trying to quiet the port-inner which had a 
runaway throtde. When Clmtern saw them standing there a 
bored, oh-what-is-it-HOjj;? expression crossed his face and he 
shouted: ‘Why arc you here?’ 

‘She’s on fire,’ yelled Vincent. 

‘She’s all right,’ said Cliiltem. ‘She’s still flying.’ 

‘The bomb-bay’s on fire. She’ll blow up.’ 

‘Go back. Put it out. She’s still flying.’ 

‘The fire . . .’ 

‘Put it out.’ 

‘The bombs . . .’ 

‘Jettison. I can fly back. What’s a course for Juvincourt?’ 
Juvincourt was a RAF emergency field in France. Then 
Chiltem must have realized that Vincent could not simul- 
taneously fight the fire, drop the bombs and plot a course 
because he added: ‘Never mind the course. I’ll fly a reci- 
procal. You jettison; the others fight the fire.’ Shouting 
above the gale that whistled tlurough the open escape hatch left 
Chiltem parched and panting. He returned to the seemingly 
impossible task of keeping N-Nuts in the air. Hesitantly the 
others returned to their tasks. 

Smiff had never had a chance. He watched uncomprehend- 
ingly when his whole turret was blown sideways on to his 
legs. Automatically he turned die control to move the guns 
off him but all that moved was a jet of oil from the broken 
hydraulics and as it splashed across him he watched it catch fire. 
He tried to move his legs and found that the right one moved 
easily. Then he noticed that the right foot was still crushed 
utider the guns and when he looked again he saw that the leg 
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was severed above the knee. He thought: ‘That could be the 
only explanation.’ 

He admonished his mind for thinking so logically and coldly 
at such a time but it refused to change its tune. SmifFknew he 
should be swamped with terror and pain and horror and panic 
but all his mind would do was reiterate the logic that if his toot 
was trapped and his leg could move then somewhere between 
they must be severed. He tried to move his left leg but it was 
jammed. His calm, infuriating mind now wondered if it was 
better to still have the leg and be trapped by it in the burning 
turret or if it would have been better to have lost that leg, 
too. Then SmifF realized that he was still holding the turret 
control and that burning oil was spraying over his clothing. If 
he stopped that he should feel better. He released the control 
and the oil stopped but he did not feel any better. He grew 
annoyed and then bitterly disappointed because stopping the 
oil did ‘"c-p the heat and he started to cry. Tliat was about 
the time Chiltcm sent the others back to fight the fire. 

N-Nuts had lost a mile in height, which meant she was down 
to about 4,000 feet, when Vincent came forward to drop the 
bombs. The bomb-doors would not open because of the lost 
hydraulics pressure but he decided to loose the bombs anyway 
and let their weight force open the bomb-bays. To descend 
into the bombing hatch was hair-raising; Bill had taken the 
entire floor with him when he baled out. Vincent tried 
standing astride the gaping hatch, feet forced agai-ist the 
fuselage walls, but almost slipped through and h. . heart 
skipped. He decided to try it a different way. He had Magnetic 
lie on the step above and support him with an arm through liis 
parachute-harness while he dangled over 4,000 feet of notliing, 
selected the bomb-stations and pressed the tit. The release-arm 
swung correctly around making its contacts, but no bumping 
and shuddering came to gladden them. The bombs had not 
gone. His terrifying dangling had been wasted. Vincent 
reported this to Chiltem and said diat he would release the 
bombs by hand. 

When Vincent had told Chiltem that tliere was fire in the 
bomb-bays he had not known for certain that there was. Now 
he found it was true. All the bombs were on ‘safe’ but the 
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4,000-pound cookie was a dangerous, lanreliable bomb at all 
times and be decided to drop that first. Above each bomb- 
station was a manual trip-lever. With difficulty he forced the 
fiame-hot lever and felt the two-ton bomb trundle its way 
through the spring-loaded doors. He was surprised to see that 
Krink, instead of fighting the fire, was fiddHng with his 
smashed radio and tliat Yarpi was just standing and staring at 
the flames. 

He went to Yarpi to tell him to help release the other bombs, 
the thousand-potmders, but Yarpi could only point at the fire 
and say ‘Smiff ’. 

‘Oh God! Is he still in there?’ Vincent was amazed that so 
much could happen as to fill their minds with things so near 
and so vital that a comrade ten yards away should be forgottoi. 
Yarpi had been unable to approach nearer than the still- 
dancing flames because he had no gauntlets and goggles; it 
seemed unbelievable but despite Niimberg Vincent was still the 
only one in the crew, and very nearly on the entire squadron, 
who always carried them. Vincent wondered if Krink and 
Yarpi could see through the smoke without goggles. Perhaps 
that was why they stood helplessly by. 

Shielding his face from the flames with his left arm he turned 
the turret manually until he could open the door and reach in. 
His mind, as fire closed and menaced around him, shrieked two 
things at him: .‘You must not damage his hands’ and ‘Get out — 
your helmet is burning off.’ The leather helmet, shrinking with 
the heat, was tightening around his skull, shrinking and sizzling 
until it felt one with his scorching scalp. 

At first Vincent was too absorbed with the task of extri- 
cating Smiffi to look at Smiff himself. Vincent caught Smiff 
under the arm-pits and tried to pull him free. Not until he 
realized Smiff was caught there did he examine the mangled, 
burning boy more closely. Smiff turned his fiice towards 
Vincent, and the sight of it made Vincent ill. Despite the fire, 
he stood there and was sick; literally sick. The sightless eyes 
widi eyeballs burst and dribbling, the inch-wide nostrils 
running red-brown blood, the shapeless, lipless hole that tried 
to speak, the mangled foot crushed in red-hot guns, the stump 
that bubbled as it bled and the whole tortured, writhing body 
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sickened him. That reek of burning flesh that Vincent never 
could forget and the painful swaying of the shapeless face back 
and forth in slow arcs of agony showed diat Smiff could never 
survive. 

Vincent stepped back from the turret. Beside the rear exit 
the emergency axe was clipped in its bracket. Unhurriedly and 
determinedly Vincent took it down. Then he stepped back 
into the fire. His heart was racing but his brain was suddenly 
dear as diamond; he had never been more sure that what he 
was about to do was right. 

He took the axe in both hands, raised it a foot and chopped 
it powerfully into Smiff’s skull. 

When he walked back from the fire and into the fusdage, 
Yarpi was still staring at the flames and wringing his hands and 
Krink was stfll tinkering with the radio. Then Magnetic came 
aft bringing a fire-extinguisher. Vincent wondered how long 
it was sii)'*' t’^ey had been hit and glanced at his watch. From 
six minutes before TOT to 1558 — ^it must have been four 
minutes ago. Could all this have happened in four minutes? 
It seemed impossible. He wondered if his watch had stopped 
from heat but the second-hand was still moving. He had 
caused one man to bale out over Germany, had himself dangled 
above a mile of empty sky, dien dropped a two-ton bomb he 
knew not where, stood in fire and tried to rescue a man, then 
finished up killing him. In four minutes! 

While he thought thus he had hurried to bring the other 
extinguisher and now he and Magnetic were fighting back the 
flames — away from the bomb-bays. Although the remaining 
bombs were thousand-pounders and stable, too much heat 
could upset them. Already the point-five shells were exploding 
in the ammmiition trays. He wondered what could bum in the 
rear of a metal aircraft. There was no wood, no petrol; just 
metal and a little oil. Then he looked more closely and saw 
that the very metal was alight. Suddenly he reaUzed. For 
lighmess, aircraft alloys contain magnesium: the same substance 
of which incendiary bombs are made. ‘We wonder why she 
bums!’ he mused, ‘yet N-Nuts is a fire-bomb.’ 

When the extinguishers were finished the fire revived. They 
had hustled Yarpi into helping them and the three of them beat 
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at the flames with Smiflf’s singed parachute which had been 
protected in its tin rack, but the draught from the missing front 
hatch kept fanning the flames. 

Vincent thought again of his navigation and returned to his 
desk. He checked Gee. What luck — ^it still worked! He took 
two readings and plotted them, frowned and checked. His 
gauntlets impeded him so he started remowng them but the 
fire had stuck the leather to his skin so he decided to leave them 
on. Again he took a Gee fix and plotted it. He could not 
believe what he saw. They were exactly two miles from where 
they had been hit and were flying around tlie spot m circles. 

He went forward and checked Chiltem’s compass repeater. 
It was not working and then he remembered that the master- 
compass in the rear would be upset by the fire. Chiltern must 
be using the old pilot compass. Vincent saw that he was and 
that they were flying a westerly course. It was now i6oi — 
surely they must be at least fifteen miles from where they were 
hit and back over Allied territory. . . . 

Then Vincent noticed the sun. It was wandering steadily 
across their bow. And all the while their compass pointed 
stalwardy to starboard. Vincent reahzed suddenly what was 
happening. Fire at one end of a complete metal skin was turn- 
ing N-Nuts into a giant solenoid magnet. The compass was 
following the current around and around and Chiltern was 
carefully chasing it — ^flying in circles above the guns that had 
hit them. Why they did not fire again and end his misery 
Vincent could not imagine. It all sounded impossible, but 
Vincent had heard of it happening before and it was certainly 
happening to N-Nuts now. 

Chiltern was stubborn in his protection of the compass until 
Vincent succeeded in convincing him that if the compass- 
needle really were pointing north then the sun was lying 
nor’ nor’east. They had been shouting unpleasandy at each 
other, each certain that the other was a fool and each only 
aware that the other looked wild-eyed, exhausted and half-mad. 
Chiltern hated to admit that he must be directed by diis 
screaming, panic-stricken boy with white, swollen eyes, 
blackened face, grey, cracked lips and wearing gaundets 
(why on earth -gauntlets? Chiltern reflected; is it because this 
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draught is cold?). Eventually Chiltcm consoled himself with 
the belief that it was not a choice between the conflicting 
wisdom of Squadron Leader Chiltem and Pilot Officer Farlow 
but between the sun itself and his compass. He believed the 
sun. 

‘Put die sun on your port bow and keep it there,’ Vincent 
shouted into the gale. 

‘Bearing three-one-five relative,’ Chiltem shouted back. It 
was exactly the same thing but Chiltcm hoped it seemed that 
he had had the last word. 

The altimeter had caught Vincent’s eye — it showed i,ioo 
feet. They could never reach home. With luck they could 
make the AUied lines. . . . 

Vincent returned to his desk to plot a course for Juvincourt, 
though God alone knew how they could steer it without an 
astro-compass. They liad learnt to use these complicated but 
excellent gau^* u during training but were not even issued with 
them on ops. While he worked he foimd liimself cursing 
Chiltem’s stubborn stupidity. Then his thoughts changed. He 
realized that they had Chiltem’s stubbornness to thank that 
they were not all prisoners of war by now. When Chiltem 
had ordered them back to fight the fire Vincent thought the 
decision was wrong and would almost certainly cost their lives. 
But Chiltem had kept N-Nuts in the air even tliough she was 
flying like a Heath Robinson kitchen-sink. Chiltcm had also 
done his best to spoil everything by circling the Germa*: guns. 
‘But I guess he has other things on his mind.’ 

Chiltem had. Plenty. Chfltcm was an excellent pilot. He 
himself knew this and his fellow-officers knew it. But now he 
intended to prove it more effectively than ever before. This 
was an excellent opportunity to get something practical 
written into his records tliat would assist his entire future. Not 
twenty men in the whole of Bomber Command could have 
kept N-Nuts aloft. Chiltem knew it and now he determined 
to prove it. 

The port outer had seized the instant they were hit and the 
port inner, in fine pitch, had slipped wide 'pen and stuck there. 
That meant one propeller would remain not only stiU but 
dragging, while the other would race at maximum revs until 
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die engine cracked under the strain, yet sdll it would not give 
full power because, in fine pitch, it lacked coarse air to grip. 
Also in that instant, the port fin (the Lancaster has two 
‘rudders’) was blown off its upper hinge and much of its 
control-surface shredded. N-Nuts fell into a dive and, with 
only half control of one fin and its sdekiness dghtening his 
rudder-bar, Chiltem had succeeded wonderfully in keeping her 
from falling into a fatal spin. 

Within a minute the port inner was over-headng so seriously 
that Chiltem knew its cooling system was broken. He could 
not throtde back; he could not feather. He had held N-Nuts 
poised for the moment the port inner would seize, its over- 
heated pistons first meldng and then welding into one block of 
metal. When that instant came it could not catch him unready. 
N-Nuts shuddered and slewed around. By the time he had 
forced the grating rudder-bar to correct diat, N-Nuts was 
waffling mushily near to stalling speed. More dirotde on the 
starboard engines swung N-Nuts to port, adding to the drag 
of the dead port engines and dragging fin. Even with full 
starboard trim N-Nuts sdll swung to port and Chiltem had to 
hold light-radder to keep on course. 

It was then that he sent Magnetic back to help fight the fire. 
Many a pilot and engineer could not have wet this concen- 
tration of hazards; Chiltem felt confident that he could handle 
it alone. He had not failed to notice a worrying rise in cylinder- 
head temperature on the starboard outer gauges but Magnetic’s 
presence could not remedy tliat. . . . 

Then that fool navigator in gaimtlcts came up and started 
asking him if he had noticed what the sun was doing ! Chiltem 
wished he had let them bale out — all of them — and flown 
N-Nuts home alone. 'That would be something for the 
record.’ 


By the time Vincent had computed a course for Juvincourt 
and converted it to a relative sun-bearing the time was i6o<5 — 
they had been hit twelve minutes ago. He wrote the course on 
a slip of i^aper and handed it to Chiltem, at the same time 
oflTerin^ him a piece of chocolate. Vincent had noticed that his 
skipper’s mouth was dry. 

This will help,’ Vincent shouted. 
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Chiltem merely looked from chocolate to navigator, grim 
martyrdom in his expression, and shook his head. To himself 
Vincent said, ‘Oh damn the man! I simply won’t try to be 
friendly,’ and ate the chocolate himself. 

Chiltern yelled: ‘Can you get any more bombs off?’ He was 
growing quickly less sure of N-Nuts’ ability to reach safety. 
When the cookie had gone N-Nuts actually climbed a little. 
Since then she had mushed lower and lower and the control 
grew more soggy every minute. Chiltem knew tlut pneu- 
matics and hydraulics were gone, that his controls were being 
further impeded as the still-buming tail sagged on to them, that 
he was losing lift and losing power and suddenly he feared that 
his superiors might never see N-Nuts and the wonderful job 
that he was doing. Vincent had just replied: ‘I’H see,’ when 
N-Nuts lurched wildly port, dropped a wingtip and stalled. 
The port fin had tom in half. Chiltem yelled: ‘Crash positions!’ 
and started p new struggle with his haywire controls. N-Nuts 
was diving and curling around port and trying to flick on to her 
back. Chiltem actually crossed his hands around the column to 
grind the ailerons full force against the spin and still she only 
just flew straight. Chiltcrn’s expert eye liad selected a field for 
their forced landing; it was surrounded by forest but big 
enough if tliey hit slowly with wheels up. 

As Magnetic came forward to his crash position beside his 
skipper, he leant one hand on Vincent’s desk. The hand was 
bleeding and one drop of blood splashed across Vincent’s chart. 
‘Careful, you untidy oaf!’ yelled Vincent, and h -gnetic 
noticed that Vincent was really upset. 

*Wo are about to crash,’ Magnetic thought, ‘God knows 
where or how successfully or if the nine thousand-pounders 
on board will explode, and our meticulous navigator is upset 
about a smudge on his precious plot.’ Though many navi- 
gators turned in charts that looked as though they had been 
used to carry fish-and-chips to a football match in the rain, 
Vincent’s charts were kept map-room fresh and liis fastidious- 
ness would not even die hard. 

The emergency COg bottle had pushed on flap and N-Nuts 
swufHed unsteadily down towards the clearing. The changed 
flying-attitude caused the fluttering fin to lock hard port and 
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the nose fell with the drop in speed. Chiltem switched both 
his heels behind the starboard rudder, braced his wrists behind 
the right-locked column and pulled his hardest. It was not 
quite enough. N-Nuts’ tail-wheel caught in a sapling at the 
edge of the clearing and the whole weakened tail-unit together 
with many feet of fuselage ripped off. Facing backwards in 
their crash positions the crew saw Smifif’s body dangle from 
the broken turret that now released it and then go tumbling 
along behind them, mixed up witli three thousand-pounders 
that bad also shaken loose and were rolling erratically along the 
turf. 

N-Nuts fluttered on, tipping on her nose. Ten feet higher 
and she may have crashed headlong. Instead, she struck the 
ground with her forward belly. There was a noise like a 
thousand snares dragging slowly across a mammoth drum, then 
N-Nuts stopped. 

Magnetic, who was standing when she hit, had twisted his 
ankle. 
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F ire follows a crash all too often. N-Nuts was already on 
fire before she crashed so the risk was great. The burning 
tail, however, was tom off by the sapling and when she 
settled she showed no signs of bursting into flames. Squadron 
Leader Chiltem therefore ordered Magnetic to set her alight. 
He felt sure that they were behind the hnes and her equipment 
might interest the Germans if they found her. 

Some say that it is because aeroplanes can be as perverse as 
women that aviators call an aircraft ‘she’; certainly N-Nuts was 
as perverse in death as any Marie Antoinette could be. Twice 
Magnetic ..ot N-Nut' alight; twice she went out again. Ten 
minutes before, her very metal had been aflame and all their 
efforts could not extii^uish it. Now, with tinder Ut aroimd 
her petrol-sodden engines and coaxed with every warmth, she 
shook her head and crossed her legs and froze the fires out. It 
was not until Magnetic slashed a fuel-lead, tied to it an opened 
parachute and then lit the petrol-soaked silk that N-Nuts 
melted. 

By then the others had left. Chiltem had hurried them away. 
Chiltem was shocked at sight of N-Nuts after thry crashed; 
despite the damage crashing had caused he could $et. .ow weak 
she must have been while he was still flying her and why lesser 
men, or less foolhardy men, might have baled out. Com- 
mendably cool despite the shudder it caused him he ordered 
the crew to separate. 

‘We have little chance of escape as a group,’ he said. ‘And 
each of you remember that to escape is your duty. Singly, at 
least some of us should get through to die Allied lines.’ Yarpi 

S uaked at the prospect of attempting escape alone; he was 
livering and muttering and obviously his nerve was gone. 
‘Then you come with me,’ Chiltem lid bravely. ‘The rest of 
you get crackmg.’ Vincent waited an instant for Chiltem to 
wish them luck. But the skipper had missed his cue, so 
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Vincent said ‘Good luck, sir.’ Chiltcm answered: ‘We need 
skill, Farlow; not luck.’ 

Magnetic waited until N-Nuts was irretrievably afire then 
followed them westward into the forest. 


‘Man is what he eats.’ Not a very romantic notion but then 
Man — ^the animal Man — ^is not a very romantic creature. He 
tries to laud his spirit and forgets that, in his body, he is not 
superior but actually inferior to most other animals. For all liis 
dreams of mind, of homo sapiens, the articulate, rational being, 
Man’s body rules him. 

It is possible to forget it for long stretches at a time. While 
life goes smoothly on — ^while the body’s needs are met effi- 
dendy and without disquieting clashes with brute fact — ^the 
body is silenced and the min d is left to contemplate itself and 
marvel at its loftiness. 

But if the body’s needs be not met, what then? The body 
cries out and the body shall be served. The mind becomes a 
twisted knot of cunning and Man, sacred Man, wiU hunt and 
kill and steal and hve worse than the wild creatures to preserve 
his life, his possessions, or even his litde comfort. 

Vincent had walked home from an aeroplane ride before and 
he did not welcome this reunion with escape. He remembered, 
for example, what walking a hundred miles in flying-boots can 
do to a man’s feet. 

Fortunately, this time, he was wearing new-issue escape 
boots. Nothing was so apt to betray an escaping aviator as his 
clumsy, calf-high, wool-lined flying-boots. First they wore his 
feet, literally, to the bone and then tlicy clamoured for his 
captors’ attention. So the ILA.F made a new flying-boot: it 
really was a flcece-lined shoe with woolly-lined leggings 
attached. Inside the right legging was a knife. Vincent took 
out the knife and cut me leggings ofl* where they joined the 
shoes then buried them. 


What was left would pass muster for normal walking shoes. 
Clipped into his pocket was a pencil. He removed it, slipped 
the clip ofifme pencil and balanced it on the pencil-point. The 
dip swung backwards and forwards and then settled on north. 
It was a secret compass. He struck south-west into the forest. 
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He hurried. Soon it would be sunset and if he could avoid 
capture until it was dark he could leave the tell-tale aircraft fiir 
behind by morning. 

He did not eat at all that night. Emergency rations should be 
kept imtil hunger demanded. He had discovered that before, 
too; the hard way. He wondered if anyone had thought to 
bring the rations that were stored in the Special’s position. 
How seldom, in an emergency, one remembered everything. 
He came to the end of the forest at about midnight and found 
himself in fresh-reaped fields. Away to the north there was 
heavy gun-fire. 

Later in the night he saw gun-fire ahead of him and knew for 
certain diat they were behind the German lines. At dawn he 
identified his position on his escape-map; he was twenty-six 
miles south-west of Groninberg, yesterday’s target. He had 
tried to judge his distance from the nearest gun-fire and, using 
the sp'^^d ?f soimd as a fivc-seconds-to-the-mile yardstick, 
estimated that he was still thirty miles from the Allied hnes. 
Twenty-six plus thirty — the six-hundred-yard bomb-line had 
been rather inaccurate at briefing. 

He foimd a stream and tried to bathe oflf his gaundets. They 
were still on his hands where the fire had welded them. He 
eased the leadier off his left palm but underneath he saw that 
the skin was tearing away leaving the tender flesh raw and 
bleeding. He decided to leave his gaundets on and hoped the 
tanned leather would not poison the bums. It was ps«ential that 
he remove liis helmet though it, too, was stuck i his skin. 
With the weather turning cold his gloves woiJd not arouse 
suspicion but an aviator’s helmet. . . . He soaked !*• off as gendy 
as he could but still the skin tore ofl* his forehead and large 
tufts of hair pulled out as well. He bathed these annoying 
woimds, apphed some ointment from his emergency kit, then 
plastered liis head and face with mud. A dirty man looks less 
suspicious than a wounded man. He also rubbed mud over his 
rank markings (his observer’s wing and BEM ’^‘bbon he had 
tom off and buried with the leggings). While ever he wore 
his rank he was in uniform and could not be shot as a spy, but 
the less conspicuous it was the better. 

He allowed himself a small drink of water, one milk-tablet, 
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one butterscotch and one vitamin tablet, then he hid himself 
in a hedge where he prepared to spend the dayUght hours. 
Presently he fell asleep. 

War at least gives most men a dog-like ability to sleep 
whenever and wherever the opportunity oflfers. It exhausts 
them physically and that helps. But oddly enough it frees 
them from sleep’s great enemy — ^worry. With such huge issues 
at stake, issues over wliich the individual had no control, life’s 
litde worries faded into insignificance. A man flying to Berlin 
might worry about that noise in the gear-box of his httle Austin 
or whether liis girl is out with a sailor or how he can explain 
to the stores-sergeant that iron-bum through his best blue, 
but he is not likely to worry about being killed. Perhaps 
worry is a purely social thing, or perhaps worry itself is too 
wise to take great issues senously. Men who did worry about 
death went mad. Vincent, alert to the danger he was in, could 
dismiss it while he slept like a pregnant bear. 

It was mid-aftemoon when he awoke to the sound of heavy 
transport grinding past. He saw, on a road less than a mile 
north, big German trucks heading west. Two thoughts struck 
him: £rst, I must head further south tonight and, secondly, 
what a perfect target. Patrolling fighters soon had the same 
idea. Rocket-carrying Typhoons zoomed out.&f die sky and 
Vincent watched the Huns scatter as rockets and cannon-shells 
burst amongst them. Vincent had heard that a Typhoon’s load 
of eight rockets had the same hitting power as a broadside 
from a cruiser. Now, hearing them on the ground, he be- 
lieved it. 

After this excitement he realized that he was very hungry. 
He ate two more milk tablets and a vitamin pill and then 
sucked slowly at another butterscotch. Tonight he must steal 
some food — real food with some bulk in it. 

Impatiendy, trying to doze so that he would forget his 
hunger and also gain strength for that night’s trek, he awaited 
sunset. Before it was quite dark he slipped back to the creek 
for a drinL As he leant his weight on his hands to reach the 
water he realized how stiffly his burnt hands had set in the 
gaimdcts while he slept. He plunged them into the cold water 
and after a while ^ey seemed softer; he was not sure whether 
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the water really had loosened them or if the cold had merely 
numbed them. 

His progress was slow that night. It began badly when he 
climbed a hill and rc-checked by sound how far he now was 
from the front. It took an extra half-a-minute after the flash 
for the sound of gun-fire to reach him. The Germans had 
advanced between five and ten miles that day. Occasionally he 
was forced to hide from German troops. Once he came across a 
party cooking in the open. He tried to think of a way to steal 
some of their food, but when he came near a German suddenly 
appeared down a path, carrying branches of firewood. Vincent 
was certain he had been seen though the German raised no 
alarm. The fright of it kept him clear of camps that second 
night. 

The next day he was so hungry that he could not sleep and 
desperate plans for getting food kept passing through his mind. 
There '"'us stock at dl in the area, no cow to be milked, 
no chicken to be killed, not even a cat or a dog. In one field 
some of the wheat harvest had not been taken in. It was cut 
but wheat-stalks lay about still uncollected. He risked dis- 
covery to grovel among the stubble collecting a few grains of 
wheat. It was dirty, so first he washed it in a creek. As soon 
as it was wet the wheat started to swell, and too late Vincent 
remembered when he was a boy and had kept pet pigeons that 
if they ate wet wheat it killed them. He wondered if he should 
risk it. At first he picked out the grains that seemed be dry, 
often dropping them into the dirt again as they fell . . om his 
clumsy, gloved fingers. One by one, without actually deciding 
that he would or would not eat the wet wheat, he chose the 
grains until they were all gone. They tasted dry and powdery 
and stuck around his tongue and teeth. He wanted a drink to 
wash them down but feared that more water might upset him. 
Soon he felt the swollen grains heavy in his stomach; gripe 
attacked him and he was sick. 

That morning he kept walking. It was foit'’ii.ite that a 
creek ran south-west and he could follow it and keep out of 
sight. Presently he saw a farm-house n 'r the creek and in the 
garden were fruit trees. Scarcely bothering to see if people were 
about he scrambled up the bank and headed for me little 
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orchard. Before he had reached it, however, he saw that all 
the fruit was picked. But under one of the trees he saw a cot 
and when he went closer he saw that in the cot was a baby. 
He did not feel surprise that a baby should be put out to sleep 
in the sun so near to a battlefield, he merely thought, and the 
very thought horrified him, ‘I could eat a baby’. He crept 
near and stood behind a tree where he could see it and then he 
noticed: it was eating! In one hand it held a halfchewed rusk 
and in the other a biscuit that it now held to its dribbling 
mouth. Defying the danger, Vincent walked up to the cot. 
He took the child’s two hands in his and waved them up and 
down, saying softly, ‘Diddums ickle fella give urns rusk to 
uncle?’ Then he retreated quickly behind the tree again, 
bearing the soggy rusk and biscuit with him together with 
another untouched biscuit he found l3dng in the cot. He forced 
himself to eat them slowly then went back to the creek and 
drank. Nearby he found a haystack and went to sleep. 

When he woke it was dark. He was very cold and then he 
realized it was raining. His first thought was of his hunger. 
This was his third night since the crash and all he had eaten 
was his emergency pack (the size of a tin of fifty cigarettes, it 
was designed to sustain a man for one day), a few grains of 
wet wheat and the biscuits from his adopt^ nephew. That 
reminded him of the nearby farmhouse and he wondered if 
he might steal more safely now it was dark. 

He walked near the house then right aroimd it. Although 
the windows were blacked out he could see that there was hght 
in one room. He decided to wait until all the lights went out. 
During his wait he discovered something precious: the 
garbage bin. He picked it up and ran with it into the orchard 
and scattered its contents over the muddy groimd. Like a 
madman he grubbed through papers, bottles, tins and refuse, 
seeming to smell out any scrap of food there was. Rationed 
Germany had not left much. A few crusts, two apple-cores 
and some potato-peeb'ngs were all he found and as he un- 
covered each treasure he sat in the rain and ate it. 

Vincent was just resifting the refuse to be sure that he had 
missed nothing when something — ^he did not know what, 
there had been no sound — something made him turn around. 
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Five yar<ls away, pointing a rifle at him, stood a man and beside 
him a woman. The man took a quick step forward and said 
something in German that Vincent took to mean ‘Hands up*. 
There was no escape. The man motioned him towards the 
house and Vincent walked quietly through the door. 

The woman ht a lamp and then, at a curt command from 
her husband who still stood apart with rifle at the ready, she 
felt Vincent’s pockets for arms. She found the knife from his 
escape-boots and handed it to the man. Now he knew Vincent 
was unarmed he relaxed. He was older than Vincent, probably 
in his late thirties, and the uniform he wore made him look 
shorter and stockier than he was. His hair was cut short and his 
eyes were small and close together but when the lamplight 
caught them dicy were a vivid blue. He asked if Vincent 
spoke German and Vincent shook his head. The woman, 
who had been looking at Vincent as though he were some- 
fascinati'^g 'reaturc at the zoo, spoke softly to her husband.. 
They had a quick, brusque conversation and she left the room. 
Her husband motioned Vincent to sit down and almost- 
immediately the woman returned and placed before him a 
bowl of hot soup. 

Food! Hot food! Vincent thanked her with his eyes, and- 
he started to gulp the thick, salty soup. He had taken a dozen 
mouthfuls in greedy, noisy haste when he realized they were 
both watching him; the man dispassionately, the woman with 
pity. Vincent blushed, then ate his soup more slo^vly; ner- 
vously, like a dog eating in strange surroundings beii^ atched 
by people it fears. When he had finished the soup she brought 
him a slice of sausage on a plate and beside it a stuffed parsnip- 
and some boiled potatoes. Beside his plate she placed an 
apple. 

The man then spoke to her and she backed away from 
Vincent as if she could not take her eyes from him, felt behind 
her for a coat hanging on the wall, put it on and left the 
house. 

That act, and the fact that hunger was starting to retreat 
and free his mind for thoughts of esca; set Vincent’s iiund 
alert. He was now alone with this man — this armed soldier. 
The woman had obviously gone to bring aid. After she re- 
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turned escape might be impossible. This was the time when 
escape was easiest, the lecturers always said. Before you were 
locked up. To keep out is easier than to get out. But first 
Vincent wanted to finish his meal; he thought he would have 
time for that and it may be days before he ate again. . . . 

The German was sitting, the rifle on his knee, on the opposite 
side of the table from Vincent and about five feet beyond it. 
While he ate, Vincent judged the width of the table and 
decided that if he flung it forward it would not be wide 
enough to hit his captor. Then he tried to guess what the 
table weighed. It was about six feet by four and made of pine. 
If he tipped it up he should be able to half-throw it at the 
same time and that way it might strike the German’s knee 
or his rifle and then if Vincent could reach die light . . . 

Vincent picked up the apple and went to bite it but polished 
it on his sleeve instead. As he did so he looked up at the 
German and smiled. The German half-smiled in reply. 
Again Vincent went to bite the apple, but again he changed his 
mind and indicated that he would put the apple in his pocket. 

The moment his hands were below the level of the table he 
grasped its edge and lifted and pushed the heavy wood with 
every ounce of his twelve stone behind it. In the same instant 
he jumped to his feet and leapt to his right. Jf there was to be 
any shooting he wanted to be a moving target. 

The soldier grasped his rifle as he saw the table move. But 
indoors, and from a sitting position, a rifle is a clumsy weapon. 
The table hit the rifle-butt then crashed against the German’s 
thigh. Vincent watched, surprised, as the heavy table seemed 
to fly through the air. He rushed forward to follow up his 
advantage and struck the German on the jaw. A jab of pain 
shot up his arm reminding him of his bums, but without 
pausing he grabbed the rifle and wrenched it from his captor. 
With a whoop of joy he swung and struck the soldier on the 
side of the head with the butt. The German dropped un- 
conscious, his head cut and bleeding. He trod on the German’s 
collar, flattening the doth against the floor, then drove the 
bayonet through the collar deep into the floor-boards. 

On the mantel stood the bowl of apples. He filled his pockets 
with them and hurried out of the door. 



He made for the creek, groping and stumbling along the 
slippery banks, cursing the rain for spoiling the footholds but 
blessing its covering noise. He blessed, too, his stroke of luck 
that one soldier, alone with a compassionate wife who fed 
prisoners, should be his captor and host for such a precious 
meal. The capture had certainly done more good than harm. 

Then, hurrying through the dark of the creek-bed, Vincent 
started to worry about liis pursuers. The creek was rather an 
obvious tiling to follow. He therefore left the dark of the 
valley and chose to climb a hill that led up to a ridge running 
soudi. They would probably guess he had come from the 
wrecked N-Nuts so a change of course seemed a wise pre- 
caution. 

At the hilltop he paused to watch the flashes and count the 
seconds. Forty-four! Less than ten miles! They were closer 
now. The Allies must be advancing again. Even if those 
flashes w^re J..- Ciermai^V rear artillery — the Alhes would not 
be much more than fifteen miles distant. 

Vincent could have cheered with joy. Tomorrow he might 
be free. He had just to lie low and let the front pass over him. 

He hurried on, excitement and fear mounting inside him. 
He must get far away from that farm and find a safe place to 
hide before dawn. From his emergency kit he still had the 
Benzedrine pills — the drug tliat gave strength to carry on 
just a litde longer in an emergency. He’d take those now, then 
spurt ahead and be safe. And then he could sleep d-rm offi 
They always said you must sleep afterwards; you i. aldn’t 
press on once the Benzedrine wore off. He fumbled for the 
tablets and swallowed them while he jog-trotted to Awards the 
rumbles and flashes of the battle. 

Soon he was laughing to himself as he headed for the big 
cHff that loomed above him. He had been smart. He had 
tricked the German into giving him food and then escaped. 
What if he had fractured the man’s skull? Stupid German 
farmer! He got off light! EarUer I thought I m‘^l>t cat his 
baby; I let him off light. He’d rather I cracked his skull than 
ate his baby. I’ve killed babies before. You can’t fly fifty 
raids and not kill a few babies. Yes, I’ve killed babies — ^but I’ve 
never seen their broken little bodies; I’ve never killed them 
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with my own hands. Bombing is different; bombing is 
civilized. How many prize bomber-crews, with hundreds 
of women and children to their credit, could take a child and 
kill it with iheir hands? 

The Japanese did, Vincent reflected. And I saw a German 
bayonet an adolescent Greek girl when she showed too much 
fight. Which is worse: to bayonet a girl because she would 
not submit to sex or to kill a baby animal for food? The babies 
I have killed — the babies we have all killed, not only the 
bombers but the men who built the planes and the people who 
paid for tliem, everybody — these babies in Berlin and Niim- 
berg and Stuttgart. ... I was less right, morally, to have 
killed them than I would be in killing a baby for food. 

That thought made Vincent laugh again to himself. Why 
was it funny? Why could he think things now tliat at other 
times his mind refused to face? Vincent was not sure what he 
was doing and he no longer controlled liis thoughts. He had 
his eye fixed on the cliffi and he was hurrying towards them as 
quickly and as quietly as he could. But his mind would not 
take things seriously; he felt that he had not a care in the world 
once he reached that chff. Why was it funny that he had hit 
that German, and maybe killed liim, and if he were captured 
could be shot? He did not know why; he only knew he had to 
reach the chff. He had to reach the big chff and go to sleep and 
then, when lie woke up, everydiing would be all right. . . . 

He did reach the chff, though it took another four hours. 
He could hardly stand when he came to three great rocks that 
had fiillen and formed a triangular cave, a massive wigwam of 
stone against the cliff-face. The noise and crash of battle was 
all around him but he stumbled into the damp, cold cave 
smiling happily. He knew that he had made it. He knew tliat 
now he comd sleep. 

Vivid flashes filled the cave with paroxysms of ghost-hght 
and revealed the sleeping Vincent with his features muddy, 
his gloved hands twisted. He shivered and sometimes groaned 
as he lav in his filthy, rain-drenched uniform, drugged into the 
sleep of the exhausted — ^but on his face was a smile. 


'Say bum, 'who you tink you are, eh? Rip van Winkle?' 
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Vincent stirred and blinked through the stupidness of half- 
awakening at the giant, steel-helmetcd American who stood, 
legs apart, glaring down at him. ‘Hmmm?’ 

‘Who you tink you are, sleepin’ t’rough a batde? You ain’t 
Snow White, dat’s for sure.’ 

Vincent looked at his watch. It was eight o’clock. Morning. 
His mind was foggy and his head ached but quickly he rcahzed 
that he was saved. Saved! He was free! 

The morning was noisy with bass artillery played fortissimo, 
staccaco machine-guns and a choir of syncopated shouting — 
Vincent’s overture to escape. He jumped up and ran towards 
his rescuer. 

‘Steady, Mac,’ said the American; then Vincent noticed a 
•38 revolver pointing right at him. ‘Not so fast, Fritz! You 
don’t give Uncle Lem the skip dat easy.’ 

Vincent laughed and said, ‘But I’m British. RAF you know.’ 
Nevcrthelcsa 1 « stopped and looked unhappily at the dis- 
passionate barrel. 

‘British, huh?’ said the American. ‘Den what you doin’ 
wcarin’ dat scarf?’ 

‘Tliis scarf?’ Vincent was puzzled. ‘I always wear a scarf 
when I fly.’ 

‘But you ain’t flyin’ now. Superman.’ 

‘No. I was shot down. Raiding Groninberg four days ago.’ 

‘Yeah? I reckon you’re a paratrooper.’ 

‘Honestly, I’m British. Look, here’s mv identity ce” \’ 

‘Paratroopers always got identity cards. Why you /carin’ 
dat scarf?’ 

‘I told you I always wear a scarf.’ 

‘Day before yesterday orders says “no scanres’’. You know 
why? Because we got German paratroopers around here and 
dey all wear scarves as a sign. Why don’t you follow de 
order?’ 

‘I was behind German lines. I didn’t know about it.’ 

‘I’ll say you was behind German lines; you’ic a German, 
dat’s why and just t’ prove it I’m gonna shoot you right in 
dc belly.’ 

From the joy of a moment before, the situation had suddenly 
become as desperate as it could be. 
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‘Say your prayers, Fritz, cos here’s where you get yours.* 

‘Stop! Listen! C/tecfe before you shoot me. I’m willing to 
write a request that you, personally, be allowed to shoot me if 
I’m a German. But check first.’ 

‘You’ll write dat?’ 

‘Yes. Gladly.’ 

‘Dat’ll make a swell souvenir. Okay! Write it here in my 
notebook.’ 

Nervously, speaking each word as he put it down, Vincent 
wrote: ‘I, P/O Vincent Farlow, hereby request tliat — cr, what’s 
your name? — that Sergeant Lem Rizonico be permitted, 
personally, to shoot me . . .’ 

‘In de belly.’ 

‘. . . by all means! To shoot me in the belly if I am shown 
to be a ^rman paratrooper. How’s diat?’ 

‘Sign it.’ 

‘Okay.’ Vincent signed it with a flourish since it was long 
to remain a treasured souvenir. 

‘But you’re just stallin’ for time. If you wasn’t German . . .’ 

Eventually Vincent persuaded his new and infinitely more 
dangerous captor to take him to Field HQ. There, to his sur- 
prise, he was treated with httle less suspicion than he had been 
by the burly sergeant. Suspicion he did not mind, however; 
at HQ was less shoot-’im-m-do-belly feeling. 

All that day Vincent waited for confirmation of his identity. 
He waited while Field HQ contacted Area HQ who contacted 
Division HQ and so on through Army Group, US Army HQ, 
Allied combined services liaison, British HQ, RAF HQ 
Europe, RAF HQ UK, Bomber Command, Group, Base and 
finally Squadron who said, ‘Yes, he’s British’, and then the 
message returned by die same tortuous route. 

The US army then arranged for transport to Juvincourt. 

A bleak aerodrome, its many bomb craters shovelled full of 
earth, its bullet-riddled huts unlined and chill, its flying-control 
patched and makeshift: Juvincourt represented the RAF in the 
US Sector. ^ A few dozen men had been dropped on the 
wrecked ’drome soon after its capture and ordered to make it 
into an emergency landing-field. They had few supplies; fewer 
arms. They had achieved wonders. They had even devised a 
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kind of FIDO: if a stricken plane wanted to land at night or in 
poor visibility, the RAF erks would run along beside the run- 
way exploding incendiaries salvaged from the German bomb- 
dump. They received mail once a fortnight. They were 
forgotten men, they said, and they were not happy. The 
German advance had come within a few miles of them and two 
nights before their entire guard had been found naked and 
stabbed to death at their posts, killed for their clothing by 
German paratroopers. 

The next day Vincent begged a lift in an American Dakota 
flying back to England. They took him right to Ludford, 
landing without even calling up control, and dumping Vincent 
in die middle of the i6 runway. Then, with a gay wave, 
they took off again whflst Vincent went in to sec the puzzled 
control-officer and tell him what was happening. Vincent 
asked if any others of his crew were back. They were not. 
Was he again as when he had first come to Ludford, an only 
flying survivor? 

He turned into the Met office. The sight of him stunned the 
girls for an instant. Then Wendy said, ‘Oh, hello Vincent,* 
almost casually. But at the same instant. Paps shrieked: 
‘Vincent!’ and rushed to him and flimg her arms around his 
neck. Vincent was surprised how much he liked it and at the 
same time he reahzed how much he had suddenly come to 
want such attention. 

*I can do with a lot more of this,’ he said. 



2 


A S SO ON as Vincent heard that Krink, Chiltern and Yarpi 
were safe he started organizing a party. Any important 
•L. A.evcnt demanded a party and the escape of even half a 
crew from behind the German lines was certainly important. 
Bill was already reported a prisoner safe in a German camp 
and even Magnetic could still turn up — after all he had hurt his 
ankle and that would naturally make him slower. Perhaps 
the wretched Smiff would be their only casualty; such suc- 
cessful escape from so dicey a do demanded a jolly party 
indeed. 


Jackal was invited and came with Half-pint; he was still in 
plaster and so, he explained, Half-pint had circles under her 
thighs. For Krink he brought a black-eyed, long-haired, pale- 
skinned girl six inches taller than Krink himself. Her name was 
Petunia but Jackal had called her Sonja from the moment they 
met and now she was known as nothing else. 

Vincent invited Paps. He had never taken her out before 
simply because he feared her reputation. lie enjoyed her 
company in Met office where she showed herself to be intelli- 
gent and even refined, but when by chance they met in a pub 
or at. a dance her manner became suddenly sensuous and he 
knew that he could not be more fiiendly with her and keep it 
platonic. She had accused him, once, of avoiding her and he 
had admitted it. ‘That,’ she had said in just the seductive tone 
that Vincent feared, ‘only makes me all the keener.’ 

H-H and Barbara were invited, and they brought the twins, 
two magic dogs, visible only to themselves. The twins were 
introduced to everybody and everybody had to discover what 
they were up to from what H-H and Barbara said. ‘He doesn’t 
seem to like you, old man,’ H-H would say. ‘I’m not surprised; 
even ordinaiy moustaches fiighten him and your P/O Prune 
effort could stampede wild horses.’ Barbara would order her 
twin to beg or tQ shake hands with somebody and, quickly, 



she would say, *Uh-uh darling, other paw! There’s Mummy’s 
angel; now you can go and sit by the fire.’ 

Suddenly H-H screamed at Jackal: ‘Careful, you clumsy 
clot. You trod on Tinker!’ 

‘What sort of a dog is it?’ Jackal asked. 

‘A brown dog,’ H-H answered blandly. ‘Very rare.’ 

Whenever the dogs kissed then H-H and Barbara had to kiss 
too. As the evening wore on and the alcohol wore in. Tinker 
and Tinkcrbell kissed more and more frequently. 

Johnnie, resplendent in his new pilot oflGcer’s uniform, 
invited Wendy. To Vincent’s embarrassment and Paps’ 
annoyance, she came. Johnnie looked a htde more dignified 
but acted even shyer than usual, so that with the reticent 
Wendy he made small impression in the generally rollicking 
company. But Barbara let Wendy nurse Tinkerbell and later 
invited Wendy and Johnnie to tea. Vincent overheard Johiuiie 
accept and ir made him furious. 

Yarpi brought a sixteen-year-old called Laura. They were 
not a happy couple. She stood in awe whenever the lovely 
Barbara or important-looking Wendy came near. Nor did 
Yarpi’s company ease her mind. His face was disfigured with a 
mass of small cuts turned brown with cordite stains and he 
once jumped a foot when H-H announced that Tinker was 
about to bite him. 

Chiltem declined to attend; whether because Wendy was 
with Johnnie or because there was Drink (which he always 
spoke of with a capital ‘D’) nobody knew. 

Joe was out of hospital at last so for him the party celebrated 
his release as well as the return of his friends. He had fovmd an 
Australian girl — a WRAN attached to some Navy post in 
Grimsby — and they amused each other immensely by ex- 
changing graphic Australianisms, displaying so full a vocabu- 
lary of risqtti phrases that H-H suggested blending basic Et^lish 
with base Australian and dispensing with drawing-room 
French altogether. For some reason known only to themselves 
Joe and his red-headed companion whom he called ‘Blue* 
would collapse in spasms of laughter when either of them said: 
‘How’s your dirty rotten form?’ Krink observed that nothing 
like this had hit the States since ‘Why did the chicken cross 
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die road?’ ‘And even diat/ Krink pointed out, ‘needed an 
answer.’ 

Paps was on duty in Met oflace at twelve midnight and 
since the party was in the village, a mile and a half from 
Control, me had to leave at about twenty-past eleven. They 
feared that they would be a litde unsteady on their bicycles, 
so Vincent said he would walk with her. He found it pleasant 
as they walked arm in arm through the cold night and he 
wondered to himself why, for more than a year, he had 
scrupulously avoided this girl’s company. 

Paps was flushed when they went into the light of the 
Met office. Her normal high colouring shone even more 
glowingly against her clear, fair skin. 

‘I’m afraid night air and alcohol don’t mix,’ she said. 

‘Would you like me to stay a little longer?’ asked the girl 
Paps was reheving. 

‘^Oh no, dear! Thanks all the same,’ said Paps quickly. 
Paps turned her face from Vincent to the Waaf and winked. 

‘Oh! Then I’ll leave you two to, er, hold the fort.’ 

When they were alone Paps took oflfher jacket and loosened 
her collar, then stoked up the fire to a blaze. Vincent did not 
speak but watched her as she moved around the room. She 
walked over to the teleprinter and watched the weather 
messages ticking away to memselves. Then she cTrew her hand 
across her eyes and said, ‘Oh dear, I am tipsy. I can’t even read 
these symbols.’ ’She walked unsteadily over to the rest-bed. 
*I think I’ll lie down for a moment,’ she said. 

Vincent moved uneasily. He said, ‘Would you Uke me to 
make you a cup of tea?’ 

‘Oh, you are most dreadfully English!’ said Paps, crossly, 
and then before Vincent could be offended she added in her 
most provocative tone, smooth as a whisper; ‘No dear, thanks. 
Come and sit here and talk to me.’ He paused, and she said: 
‘Switch off die %hts; we can see by fire-glow.’ 

‘I knew it womd be like this,’ Vincent said to himself as he 
looked at her nestling into the pillow, her fair hair waving 
around her iace, her deep, grey eyes halficlosing a litde 
dattemlv, her lips almost trembling as they dimpled into a 
smile. ‘1 knew shp would arrange this situation; why did I 
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allow it?’ And from his depths he heard a voice say, ‘Because 
you wanted her to, you fool! She excites you, she obviously 
wants you, take her and revel in it.’ 

He turned and took Paps’ shoulders in his hands, bent over 
her and kissed her. She responded hungrily. She took his 
hands in hers and held diem to her ample breasts then ran 
them down her body and around her hips. Then with sudden 
tenderness she placed her hands behind his head and kissed him 
lingeringly, holding her body close to his, her eyes closed now, 
her breath fast and tremulous. Then she took his head in her 
hands and looked at him. 

‘You’ve nearly driven me crazy,’ she said. ‘You’ve tried so 
hard to be good I just couldn’t resist you. Do you know 
what we’ve nicknamed you in the Waafs’ mess? “Tall, blond 
and righteous” and we’re all agreed it’s a scandalous waste. 
Well, from now on you’re my tall, blond and passionate.’ She 
ran a hind through bis hair. ‘Now go and make me that 
tea,’ she said. ‘I’m even less capable of working than I feared; 
I’m drunk as a skunk and I love it. When you bring me that 
tea I’ll be inside this bed like a grown-up girl and I like plenty 
of sugar.’ 

‘But you don’t take sugar.’ 

‘Tonight I want everything you have to give me; plenty of 
sugar. . . .’ 

‘There I was,’ said Jackal, ‘forty thousand feet over the target, 
nothing on the clock but the maker’s name, on my back, the 
navigator takit^ astro-sights out of the bomb-bay, and still 
gomg up.’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about?’ asked H-H. 

‘I’m telling Krink how to shoot his shot-down-in-flames- 
behind-the-German-front-and-escaped line.’ 

‘Surely Krink can shoot that Hne himself.’ 

‘The only line he shoots to me,’ said Sonja languidly, ‘is 
about what he’s going to do now that he’s back. And 1 
wouldn’t have him change that story for the world.’ 

‘That story never changes,’ said Jackal. ‘It’s just recast 
occasionally.’ 

‘Is he really an Honourable?’ whispered the Wran to Joe. 
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‘Yep. A fair-dinkum Honourable.' 

‘Stone the crows!’ 

‘Aw, that’s nothing,’ said Joe, loath to be outdone. ‘I 
would’ve been a Lord if one of my crusading ancestors hadn’t 
castrated himself negotiating a double chastity belt.’ 

‘Gee but you’re rabulous, darl! Trust your dirty rotten 
form.’ 

Their laughter was rudely cut short. An air-raid siren 
sounded — so loud that it seemed to be in die next room. 
Immediaudy the lights went out amid surprised whispers. 

‘The Huns have got a bloody cheek,’ Jackal’s voice was heard 
to say. ‘Raiding us at this time of the war; and with a party on.’ 

‘And with the weather as foul as it is.’ 

‘I don’t believe it is a raid.’ 

As if to give this view the lie there came a thud, like a 
muiHed eimlosion, and almost immediately the room was lit 
with ghastly ^lare and filled with |>utrid smoke. 

‘Incendiary!’ exclaimed a voice. Tut it out, quick!’ 

There was instant confusion; people running everywhere, 
a spate of bumping into and tumbling over . . . 

“iTien the light switched on and standing in the doorway . . . 

‘Magnetic!’ yelled Krink. 

‘You old bastard!’ approved Joe, in his most affectionate 
tones. 

‘That entrance,’ said Jackal, ‘leaves Mcphistopheles gasping 
in the wings. Please accept this honorary rank of ASM,’ and 
whipping out his pen-lmfe Jackal snipped six inches off 
Magnetic’s tie and dangled the trophy from his breast-pocket. 

‘You mean there isn’t an air-raid?’ asked the Wran. 

‘I am the air-raid!’ said Magnetic, grandly. 

‘And a very welcome one,’ said Jackal. ‘Despite the fact 
that you over-play the part.’ 

‘Oh, you are a lousy lot of cows,’ said the Wran, quite 
unaware that what passes for tea-table chatter at the Methodist 
Ladies’ College in Wagga Wagga might be impolite for an 
En glish sergeant-moor’s wife. ‘I’ve never been in an air-raid 
and I thoughl I was going to see one at last.’ 

‘While it lasted, that was as good as any air-raid,’ said Joe. 
‘Magnetic, what did you toss in here? A Molotov cocktail?’ 
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‘No. Just a Veiy-pistol cartridge, green. Down the 
chimney.’ 

‘Wacko!’ said Joe. ‘The green hght! Just what we’ve been 
waiting for.’ 

‘How’s your dirty, rotten form?’ 

Magnetic glanced around the room. ‘Is Vincent back?’ 
‘Tlie green light,’ repeated Joe. ‘He’s doing fine.’ 
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K rink, Magnetic, Vincent and Yarpi were in Squadron 
Leader Chiltem’s office, standing at attention in front 
of his desk. Chiltcrn sat straight-backed behind it, 
looking at some notes in his hand. 

‘I had to write a report on our trip to Groninberg,’ he said. 
‘One cannot lose a Lancaster without explaining it in some 
way. Naturally, I ca nn ot know everything that happened. 
So I have you here to supply what little information I can’t be 
quite sure of myself. I’ll read you what I’ve already written: 
I took off at thirteen-fifty-seven hours from Ludford Magna . . . 
that’s all routine stuff, until we come to — ah yes, here. 
Approximately fifteen miles before reaching the target we 
received, without warning, three direct hits from anti-aircraft 
shells . . . yes, Farlow, what is it?’ 

‘First, sir, may we stand at ease?’ 

‘What? By the look of you a^l sprawling about I thought 
ou were at ease. Yes; fall over if you haven’ t.,got spines to 
old yourselves up. And, Farlow, don’t interrupt if you have 
nothing important to say.’ 

‘I have, sir. Three corrections. We were twenty-five miles 
from the target, there were two direct hits and one near miss, 
and Graham distinctly gave you, not only warning, but an 
order for evasive action.’ 

‘Really, Farlow. I said approximately fifteen, which is near 
enough, and often a near miss is worse than a direct hit and this 
is to be a concise account — ^I cannot record every syllable that 
our hysterical Graham uttered or I’d fill ten volumes. And 
please do not interrupt, Mr Farlow. You are not here to 
correct what I have written but to fill in a few blanks with 
answers that I could not know. I shall continue: The port- 
outer instantly became imserviceable allowing die captain 
to feather . . . yes, Farlow, what is it 
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no opportunity 
now?’ 



‘To be more concise, sir, you have only to say “the port- 
outer seized”.’ 

‘Farlow ! It so happens that I am conscious of whom I am 
writing to and how to put my report as best as they will 
understand it.’ Chiltem was so annoyed that he was losing 
control of himself. 

It was useless to try to correct or even assist Chiltem. He had 
them here, it seemed, to read them his story so that they would 
substantiate it. They had been hit without warning, they 
actually bombed an observed German concentration although 
the bomb-aimer, abandoning his post in the face of the enemy, 
deserted the aircraft. They did not fly in circles above where 
they were hit, nor was there at any time a shred of doubt in the 
captain’s mind that N-Nuts was doomed: it could never have 
reached the AlHed lines. Times were altered to fit his story (that 
was why they were fifteen, and not twenty-five miles from the 
target — t'' allow for the time spent circhng) and at no point 
was Squadron Leader Chiltem made to appear less glorious or 
more fallible than in fact he had been. Indeed, Squadron 
Leader Chiltem emerged an unerring and heroic master of a 
terrible, and it almost seemed, single-handed ordeal. 

They were all surprised when Chiltem said: ‘Flying Officer 
Krynkiwski. As you were the senior officer in the area of the 
fire I am recommending you for the DFC.’ 

‘But, sir . . .’ stammered Krink, bewildered. 

‘You were the senior ranking officer up aft,’ said (."'hiltem. 
‘You must therefore have been in charge of what effbi 'S were 
nude there to save the stricken aircraft. I shall therefore 
suggest that you be decorated.’ 

Chiltem took a letter from his ‘Out’ tray and said: ‘This has 
been dealt with but since it is addressed to you all I am going 
to read it to you. It is a maudlin letter addressed to “The 
Crewnutes of Sgt Smiff” from his mother and sisters. “We 
heard as how some of vou got back and we want to write to 
ask you to tcU us just how our dear Jack got killed. He meant 
the world to us. Jack was our only man about the house. Please 
write and tell us the trae story because we want to know.” 
I’ve written and told them what happened.’ 

‘Is that kind, sir?’ said Krink. ‘A letter can be kept and cause 
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sorrow for years. A personal visit and a soothing talk would be 
better. I’ll gladly go if you’re too busy, sir.’ 

‘A novel way to wangle a trip to Blackpool, Krynkiwski. 
But how can you deliver a soothing talk when you tell a 
mother that her son was burnt to death?’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t tell her that, sir. Just say he died instantly; 
hero’s way out . . . aU that gaff. It would be terribly unkind 
to tell his family he died in agony; they have enough sorrow 
already.’ 

‘Do you never give any consideration to honesty and 
truth when you speak, Krynkiwski? The woman asked for the 
truth and you would fling her a pack of lies.’ 

‘Decency is often more important than truth, sir.’ 

‘Observing your company of late, Mr Krynkiwski, I am 
surprised to hear you speak of decency.’ 

‘I mean decency in the big things, sir.’ 

‘Surely morals are big things,’ sneered Chiltem. ‘These 
women have written a letter to this crew. As captain of this 
crew I have answered it. I told them the truth, as they re- 
quested; that Smiff was burnt to death having been badly 
wounded.’ 

Vincent was suddenly more angry than he could ever re- 
member having been before. The true story «f Smiff ’s death 
trembled on his lips, but instead he said: ‘You cannot know 
how Smiff died, sir. Perhaps he died of shock the instant he 
was hit. It would be monstrous to send your letter.* 

‘He did not die instandy, Farlow. You have told me your- 
selves that he was alive.’ 

‘Possibly muscular reaction, sir — ’ 

‘You know and I know perfeedy well that Smiff burnt to 
death, and that is what I have written.’ 

Outside Chiltem’s office the four men exploded with protests 
to each other. 

‘He’s deliberately altered the whole thing.’ 

‘But only, he insists, to keep the account concise and un- 
complicat^.’ 

‘I just can’t see why he’s put me up for a DFC,’ said Ktink. 

‘Can’t you? I thought it was obvious.’ 

‘I feel like stafting a riot.’ 
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feel like a drink.’ 

‘I’ll settle for a drink of tea,’ said Vincent, and he strode off 
towards the Met office. 

Vincent was still so annoyed that he forgot to feel sheepish 
as he entered the scene of his recent revels. He was already 
inside when he noticed that Squadron Leader Gaffer was there, 
strayed down from flying-control. Joe was there, too; and 
Wendy. Paps was off duty. 

‘Hello there,’ said Wendy. She spoke brightly enough but 
her glance was cool. ‘Enter the meteorological wizard!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Vincent. 

‘This,’ said Wendy and she pointed to a map, stuck on the 
wall. It was the map of a synoptic situation and Vincent 
recognized it as the hurried work that he and Paps had done 
just a few hours before through the fug of romance and 
alcohol. Now Vincent blushed. 

‘It is without a doubt the most remarkable weather ever to 
have been recorded over the British Isles,’ said Wendy. She 
laughed and carried on; ‘I notice with amazement that 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh not only had gale-force winds but also 
fog, in addition they experienced snow out of ten-tenths of 
cirro-stratus, despite the fact that the temperature was well 
above dew-point. One cold front runs, not only into, but right 
through a centre of low pressure and there it proceeds to cross 
a warm front Hke a glacier through the Gulf Stream.’ 

‘How did you know it was my work?’ asked Vincent. 

‘Because it not only shows your particular frontal tedinique, 
it also bears your signature. Like a true, proud artist you’ve 
signed it boldly.’ 

Vincent laughed. Then he became more serious. ‘It won’t 
matter, will it? I mean, nobody will get into trouble?’ 

‘Luckily for you, and for Corpord Bartlet, no. There’ll 
be no flying while this weather keeps up. So your neck is 
saved. Though it could have been serious.’ 

‘That’s what just occurred to me,’ and Vincent’s furious 
frown returned. ‘Clultem is just in the mood to court-martial 
me on the slightest pretext.’ 

‘Really?’ said the Gaffer. ‘Why?’ 

The whole tale came bubbling out. The bumptious report, 
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the distortion of &cts, the alterations of intent, the glorification 
of the writer. 

‘And what annoys me most,’ concluded Vincent, ‘is that he 
caused the whole damned thing.’ 

‘How do you mean, he caused it?’ asked Gaffer. 

‘By being pig-headed about captain’s prerogative. Bill gave 
him evasive action which he ignored.’ 

‘Do you mean that Squadron Leader Chiltem’s stupidity 
caused you to be hit?’ 

‘Not quite. We’d have been hit anyway. But not badly 
enough to be shot down. And the stupid thing is that, apart 
from being slow off the mark, he did jolly well. He succeeded 
in flying the thing when I’m sure most pilots would have baled 
out, as Bill did. We’d all be prisoners now were it not for 
Chiltem. He could have told the real story and still come out 
well. But that’s not good enough for Chiltern; his report must 
be text-book to the last.’ 

‘In other words his report is just a pack of lies?’ 

‘Well, hardly that bad. He did lie about “no warning’’, but 
mostly it’s just avoidmg relevant facts or using misleading 
words.’ 

‘He has always struck me as a particularly honest man.’ 

‘oh, he gives that impression. And at times Jjc is so damned 
honest it’s a crime . . .’ 

Vincent told the story of Smiff and the letter from his 
unhappy family. 

‘You mean he told them that Smiffburnt to death?’ Wendy 
asked incredulously. ‘Oh, the heartless beast! I feel I could . . .’ 
she struggled for words that were poHte and chose ‘ . . . could 
bang his head!’ 

‘From what he has told me,’ said Squadron Leader Gaffer, 
‘I had gathered that those were not your feelings at all.’ 

Wendy looked quickly at Gaff;r and coloured to the roots of 
her hair. She dared not catch Vincent’s eye. Gaffer sensed that 
he had hit a touchy spot and changed the subject. 

‘Anywa)j, Farlow, why aren’t you wearing your Flight 
Lieutenant rank?’ 

*It isn’t through yet, sir.’ 

‘On the contrary, I know that it is. Something or somebody 
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miist be holding it up.’ With that he turned to Wendy. 
‘Well, if you’re quite sure there can’t be any operational 
flying. I’ll be off.’ 

Squadron Leader Gafler encountered one aspect of Chiltem 
that very afternoon which reminded him of what Vincent had 
said. Chiltem had borrowed the GC’s Oxford to fly down to 
RAF Hemswell and see some friends. Weather bad enough to 
ground Bomber Command did not awe Chiltem. Gaffer was 
not in flying-control when Chiltem took off) so Gaffer did not 
recognize the Oxford when it returned. 

It so happened that at conference that very morning the 
squadron call-sign had been changed. Chiltem remembered, 
on returning to Ludford, that it had been changed but he could 
not remember what the new code was. He decided to bluflfhis 
way out of it. 

‘Oxford Fox to Ludford.’ he said on radio. ‘Request 
permission to land.’ 

‘Ludford to Oxford Fox,’ said Gaffer. ‘You can’t land here.’ 

‘I must land at Ludford. I must land at Ludford. Over.’ 

‘Ludford to Oxford Fox. Arc you in trouble? Over.’ 

‘Not in trouble, Ludford. Not in trouble. Over.’ 

‘Then bugger oflf back to Training Command. You can’t 
land here; this is an operational squadron. Out!* said Gaffer 
firmly, making it obvious that he would stand no nonsense. 

Squadron Leader Chiltem had to be careful what he said 
on radio in case the Germans picked up liis message. He was 
also particularly eager not to mention his own name on radio 
in case somebody important heard it and realized that he had 
boobed. He decided on a very drastic course. 

‘Oxford Fox to Ludford,’ he said. ‘I am coming in to land. 
I am coming in to land. Out.’ 

Squadron Leader Gaffer could hardly believe his ears. He 
yelled and bellowed into the radio but the Oxford continued 
its approach. He fired red Very Ughts and flashed the red 
Aldis until flying-control looked like pre-war Piccadilly Circus. 
Still the Oxford droned down. Gaffer picked up the phone 
and called the guardroom. ‘Hello, sergeant? Arm yourself 
then hurry out to an Oxford that is just landing. Take the 
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pilot into custody and bring him, at pistol-point if necessary, 
to me, here, now.’ 

The sergeant did not march Squadron Leader Chiltem at 
pistol-point. When he saw who the pilot was the sergeant, 
with admirable quick-wittedness, said: ’£r, I rather think 
flying-control would like to see you, sir.’ 

Without answering and white with rage at his own stupidity, 
Chiltem strode past him. What the Gaffer said to Chiltem the 
ear-straining erks could not overhear, but when they emerged ' 
again into control-office the two semor officers seemed quite 
friendly. 

‘Life,’ said Krink, ‘grows too complicated.’ 

‘Cheer up,’ said Jackal. ‘It’ll solve itself.’ 

‘Solve itself?’ moaned Krink. ‘I dare not leave this bar. I am 
doomed to stare into this flat, watery beer for ever. Outside in 
die lounge, two women are waiting for me. One of them 
believes that wounds received on the Groninberg trip have 
rendered me impotent. The other believes, or wants me to 
behevc, that the child she finds she is going to have is mine. 
How can I walk out there and face them both together? What 
one thing can I say to make them both happy and leave me 
dear? Was there ever a situation less Hkely tq^olve itself?’ 

‘Oh, do introduce them! The dialogue between those two 
girls has such possibilities. But why are you worried about the 
girl who thinks you’ve been castrated?’ 

‘She wants to marry me.’ 

‘Despite your sad loss?’ 

‘Yean! It’s incredible. She was playing hard to get and 
preaching marriage and things so I said, “Well, let’s get 
married some time’’ and it worked Hke a charm. Then, when I 
wanted to back out, I told her about my distressing wounds 
and she said — ^you’d hardly beUeve this — that sex isn’t all that 
important and she’d marry me anyway.’ 

Jackal laughed and burst out singing: ‘No balls at all, no balls 
at all. She married a man who had no balls at all.’ Krink 
grinned unitappily and said, ‘Aw, hell, this ain’t funny.’ 

Jackal stopped singing and spoke seriously. ‘You can get 
rid of the fiancee by playing it noble,’ he said. ‘Give her 
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tic routine about “You would make this sacrifice for me? Oh, 
sweetest, how my selfish heart longs to accept. But I cannot 
let you do this thing. It is too much. The price is too 
high. . . . 

‘Siure, sure,’ interrupted Krink. T get the trend. I say “I 
cannot let you do this thing’’.’ 

‘Well, yes. Reduced to essentials I suppose that’s it. But 
play it up a bit. Develop the theme.’ 

‘Look,’ said Krink. ‘Why don’t you tell her? Say I’m too 
upset.’ 

‘But I’ve never met the girl.’ 

‘Say I described her to you and you recognized her beauty 
the instant you walked in.’ 

‘You don’t get rid of a girl by telling her that! Hasn’t she 
got a wart on her nose I could recognize her by? That might 
do the trick without further effort.’ 

They around the door. ‘That’s the fiancee with the 

two-way-stretch nose. And that’s the htde mother, sitting 
near Vincent and Paps: the one with the pink gin and the 
expectant expression.’ 

Jackal was back in four minutes, during which time Krink 
had lit and thrown away three Lucky Strikes. 

‘Has she gone?’ Krink asked anxiously. 

‘Straight to join a nimnery and weeping as she goes.’ 

‘She was cut up, huh?’ 

‘All Joy is fled from her life.’ 

‘I feel a cad.’ 

‘You are a cad. Now, what about our httle mother . . .’ 

‘What about her?’ 

‘I’ve got a theory . . .’ 

Vincent was sitting in a comer looking ill-at-ease. He kept 
twisting his drink between his fingers nervously as he looked at 
Paps. Paps, on the other hand, looked radiant and eager. She 
leaned close to Vincent as she spoke. 

‘Honestly, darling,’ she was saying, ‘I feel aHve for the first 
time in months. You’ve no idea how long and how much 
I’ve wanted you.’ 

‘Truly? I didn’t know girls felt that way.’ 
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‘Don’t you believe it! There were times when I was with 
you and I didn’t know what you were saying. I only knew 
that you were dose and my body ached for you. You must 
have felt like that, haven’t you?’ 

‘I — don’t know. I don’t think I have; not without some 
expression of aflection beforehand.’ 

‘Oh, you wonderful boy! You really are innocent, aren’t 
you? Don’t ever change. Keep that manner though you 
become a row/. It will win you mistresses galore.’ 

‘Would you approve if I became a roue? 

‘Approve? Why should I care? I probably won’t even know 
you then.’ 

‘Do you mean that, even now, you assume that . . .’ 

‘That this a^r won’t last? Oh, my sweetest Vincent, 
you really arc a poppet! Never spoil good sex by wondering 
if it’s going to last.’ She closed her eyes an mstant and 
then said quickly, ‘For God’s sake book a room in this frowzy 
bug-house and take me upstairs to bed before I tear you to 
pieces.’ 

Vincent looked very steadily at his glass, but his voice was 
unsteady when he replied. ‘I don’t know that I want to.’ 

Paps’ eyes, that he had seen so warm and tender, suddenly 
^rew hard and cold and furious. ‘You’re a«fool,’ she said. 
‘There isn’t a man in this pub who wouldn’t envy you my 
company tonight. Witli my figure and my talents I’m the 
most bedogenic woman in this tovm.’ 

Vincent started. ‘The most — what?’ he asked. 

‘You heard!’ 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, rising, ‘I have to see a man about a 
bitch.’ 

Vincent had been shocked. He admitted to himself that he 
had been a prig when he was eighteen but he thought that he 
had grown out of that in the last three years. Suddenly he 
wished that he had never changed; if that was where the trend 
firom Puritanism led then he would revert to puritan. 

He had formed from the lounge into die crowded bar and 
ordered a mink. The celibate life, he reflected, precluded these 
risks. Perhaps one sacrificed the greatest pleasures but one also 
avoided the greatest indignities, the greatest heartaches, the 
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greatest shames. And, he concluded his particular train of 
thought, the greatest mistakes. 

Suddenly he realized what impulse, what powerful weak- 
ness, had made him victim to Paps’ lure. Reaction to fear; 
that’s all it was. He had experienced it before, he now re- 
membered, but that experience had been rather beautiful: 
with a sweet girl he had loved and with whom, under 
different circumstances, he felt sure he could be happily 
married. 

The importance of the Paps mistake rushed upon his mind 
and swamped it. He had chosen her because he had wanted 
somebody and she had dung herself into his arms with such 
hot welcome, such ready response, that he had grasped the 
easy goal without considering whether or not it was the goal 
he wanted. The person he had wanted then and still wanted, 
wanted now more than ever, was Wendy. And now Wendy 
knew all about Paps; she had seen the swift affaire from the 
beginning and would now guess its ugly end. . . . 

His introspection was cut short when he felt a heavy slap on 
the back. ‘Vincent! Don’t look so glum. Have a drink; help 
me celebrate.’ It was Krink and beside him, looking as pleased 
as a dog in a forest, the wide-smUing Jackal. 

‘Celebrate?’ 

‘Sure 1 An hour ago I felt a doomed man. I had two women 
after me. Waiting for me, they were. Lurking hke anything. 
Sinister. Inescapable. Now I am a free man. They 're both 
gone — phoof ! — for ever. Thanks to Jackal.’ 

‘Thanks, as you say, entirely to me,’ agreed Jackal. 

‘You should’ve seen him,’ Krink said to Vincent. ‘This 
night-fighter had told me she was pregnant and she wanted 
forty quid to get it fixed. But Jackal figured he could scare 
her off.’ 

‘Jackal first diagnosed the case,’ explained Jackal, eager that 
Vincent should get the facts. ‘She said she was pregnant but 
she was drinking and smoking. But most girls go off smoking 
and drinking at such a time. Makes ’em sick. So I assumed she 
was lying.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Krink, tmwilling to have his story told for him. 
‘So Jackal says to her, “You needn’t give this horrible abor- 
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tionist forty pounds — shall attend to you with greater skill 
and without charge”. So we sling her in the car and shoot up 
to Lighthouse Hm.’ 

‘And there, we spread my greasy blanket on the groimd and 
Jackal says, “Now, my dear, if you will just he down there 
I think we can manage this by moonhght and without anaes- 
thetic” and he pulls out a shiny cut-throat razor.’ 

‘You don’t mention my acting, dear boy. The quiet 
intensity of tone; the flashing of the blade in the steely star- 
hght . . .’ 

‘And when she sees him this dame just yells “No ! Don’t 
touch me! I’m not pregnant. Honesdy, I’m not pregnant 
at all. Truly!” And she flees down the liill hke a runaway 
ghost.’ 

‘Leaving us with nothing to do but chmb back into the car 
and return here to buy you a drink, dear Vincent. What will 
you have?’ » 

‘Terrific, it was,’ Krink continued. ‘Imagine. Got rid of 
two dames as easy as that. Would you beheve it could be that 
easy to get rid of two dames?’ 

‘Sometimes,’ said Vincent. ‘Sometimes it’s dead easy.’ 

‘Squadron Leader Chiltem sends his compliments, sir, and 
asks will you please come over to his flight office straight 
away.’ The messenger was a young sprog pJot newly posted 
to B Fhght and the urgency of his message surprised Vincent. 
He hurried over to see Chiltem. 

‘Come in, Farlow,’ Chiltem said as soon as he arrived. ‘And 
close the door carefully behind you.’ Chiltem sat at his desk 
for quite a few seconds, looking Vincent in the eye. Then he 
leant forward and said, ‘So you believe that I murdered Smiff, 
do you, Farlow?’ 

The question was meant to surprise Vincent and it did. But 
it did not surprise him as much as Chiltem had hoped it would. 
Instandy Vincent realized what must have happened. Squadron 
Leader GafiGrr always seemed a fnendly, easy-^oing chap; but 
senior rank is quite a bond: Gafl&r had obviously told Clmtem 
what Vincent had said. ‘He caused the whole tWg.’ Vincent 
glared back at Chiltem and thought ‘How like you to put it 
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like that! To accuse crudely and hope to shock the other 
fellow on to the defensive. Well, I refuse to be put off by 
you; you ask me a brutal question and I’ll give you a brutal 
answer. 

‘Yes, sir. I think you did.’ 

Chiltem leapt to his feet. ‘What?’ 

‘It is not how I would have put it myself, sir,’ said Vincent. 
‘It was not quite murder. But I have every respect for your 
regard for truth. You asked me what I beUeved. I answered 
you truthfully. Yes, I do behove that you murdered Smiff.’ 

‘Do you realize wliat you are saying, Farlow?’ 

‘Only too well, sir. You didn’t watch Smiff die. I did.’ 

For just one moment Chiltem was shaken. ‘But I couldn’t 
have caused it,’ he said, and there was almost pleading in his 
voice. Very quickly, however, he controlled himself. One 
could almost watch his mind at work: ‘It was a mistake to have 
said that. 1 mmt assert myself before any possible thought of 
guilt gains sway.’ Chiltem looked sternly at Vincent. ‘I 
couldn’t have caused it,’ he repeated, firnJy. ‘There was no 
opjportunity to evade.’ 

‘Graham ordered evasive action, sir.’ 

‘It was an unorthodox order.’ 

‘There wasn’t time for polite preamble. As we now see, 
a man’s hfe was at stake.’ 

Chiltem did not Uke this conversation at all. He had never 
supposed that he would be obhgcd to defend himsci'" against 
this accusation. He had absolutely no doubt in his mL-d, now 
he thought about it clearly. His action had been correct. A 
sudden shout in his ear to ‘Dive port’ is not correct evasive 
action. A captain must know what is happening, who is 
speaking, why advice is given; he is not just a servant to leap 
without thought or question to any order from any person. 
Chiltem did his best to square his receding jaw. His flabby 
cheeks still shook with indignation and his round, weak face 
shone with nervous perspiration, but his small )vs glinted 
pale and hard. 

‘Graham’s direction was incorrect. If ' e were hit as a result 
of anyone’s mistake that person was Graham. He should have 
given the correct order and he did not. The man was hysterical. 
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That is evidenced by his very next action: deserting the aircraft 
— ^an act of cowardice for which I have recommended he be 
demoted to Ac/i while he is held prisoner and dishonourably 
discharged when he is released.’ 

Chiltem looked at Vincent as if defying him to comment on 
this latest news. Seeing that Vincent was about to speak, 
however, Chiltem held up a hand to silence him and continued 
speaking himself. ‘I once said to you, Farlow, and the whole 
crew, that I would make my crew the finest on this squadron. 
I also said that any man who tried to stop me I would remove. 
I was not speaking idly. I am glad Gr^am has gone, he did 
not please me. Another crew-member who docs not please 
me, Farlow, is you. I am therefore insisting that you be 
removed from my crew.’ He paused for just a moment but 
this time Vincent looked grimly at the wall behind Chiltem’s 
head; he did not attempt to speak. 

A trace of a smile touched Chiltem’s lips. He thought that 
he saw, in Vincent’s silence, mute acceptance of his own 
authority and compliance with his own strength of will. ‘In 
order to save you the embarrassment of this demotion from the 
flight commander’s crew, however,’ said Chiltem, ‘I shall 
request the Squadron Commander to post you from this 
squadron. It is fortunate that I have been able to postpone 
granting you the acting rank that accompanies the post of 
navigation leader. In view of your conduct, of course, you will 
be posted as an ordinary member of aircrew and that will save 
you the added embarrassment of relinquishing rank that you 
would only have held for a week or so. Considering the 
seriousness of your offence, Farlow, I hope you will agree that 
I am being extremely lenient. A less just man may have let his 
personal feelings influence him. I was tempted to do so, bcHeve 
me, but I can more readily forgive a hurt against myself, such 
as yours, flian I can a hurt against my king, such as Graham’s. 
Tms demotion is not yet official, of course; I am simply being 
as fair as 1 can and warning you what to expect. This way you 
can vacate your post more gracefully.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Not at all, Farlow. I am sorry this has happened.’ 

*We are aU sorry this happened, sir.’ 
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Chiltem raised an eyebrow. Was this man still trying to 
fight him? ‘Let me remind you, Farlow, it could have been 
far more serious.’ 

‘Yessir,’ said Vincent. ‘You might have killed us all.* 
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... in a letter I wrote when I first came here. I said it would be 
strange having a new crew. But I never expected anything as 
strange as this. The last burst of six ops we did in nine days. In that 
time we stopped a fixed gun over Saarbrucken wounding the 
bomb-aimer. Then our Speaal baled out on Dortmund — ^virtually 
driven to it by this maniac skipper. That hectic Duisburg-Duisburg- 
Wilhclmshavcn bash came in only forty hours (we did Wilhelms- 
haven without Gee, and my ex-slapper was killed by FIDO). And 
then he capped the lot by getting us shot down on Groninberg — 
bomb-aimer captured and rear-gunner killed. Imagine, all that in 
nine days! Plus a four-day walk home. And now this caper. Til 
leave Ludford almost happily just to be rid of the man. . . . 

H * ow formal are they on formal mess night?^ asked 
Johnnie. ‘I don’t want to put up a black; especially 
when I’m with Wendy.’ 

‘Judging by how it used to sound from inside the sergeants’ 
mess, the officers are quite mformal by about ten o’clock,’ said 
Magnetic. 

‘Well, I’ve only been to one formal night myself,’ said 
Vincent. ‘It’s not formal at all by companson with peace-time. 
No ceremonial swords or passing the port. Just best blues and 
rather a better dinner than usual and dancing afterwards. The 
Air Vice-Marshal always comes. Oh, and you must be careful 
of his daughter — don’t pick her if you feel like getting fresh 
with a popsie. If you really want to crawl to the brass-hats, 
dance with their wives. They’re so bloody happy to get them 
off their hands and drink with the boys. You must be dainty 
at supper, too, or Gaffer has a dig at you. He eats enough to 
choke a hqrse himself but lowly pilot officers must nibble Hke 
mice. Personally, I think I’ll leave after dinner.’ 

‘Nonsense,* said Magnetic. ‘Stay for a drink, anyway. I’ll 
buy you one. Meet me in the bar straight after dinner.* 
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‘Well ... If you insist. But I’ll be dull company.’ 

The bar after dinner was everyone’s rendezvous. Small as 
it was, Vincent had been there some time before Magnetic 
found him. They bought two beers and took them outside 
into the lomigc. 

Magnetic had never seen Vincent so depressed. Yet it was 
not a hang-dog depression; it was militant, aggressive. Vincent 
had not told anybody of his clash with Chiltcm and its impend- 
ing sequel. The only explanation Magnetic could think of was 
that, since this was the officers’ mess and Paps was only a 
corporal, Vincent could not bring her along and felt annoyed 
about it. When, after a few drinks, Vincent had still not 
attempted to unburden his unhappy heart Magnetic decided 
to follow this tack and see how far it got him. 

‘Not dancing tonight?’ he asked. 

‘Dancing?’ mocked Vincent. ‘You dance with women and 
women ar<- devil.’ 

‘Is that true bitterness I perceive in your voice, or are you 
just being true to Paps?’ 

Vincent banged his glass down. ‘If women are the devil, 
then Paps is hell itself.’ 

‘But I thought you two had fused together at last.’ 

‘Fused? Yes, that’s the word. We fused! But it caused a 
spark that blew us straight apart again. Too much voltage for 
me.’ 

‘Then, if women are the devil and Paps is hell itself, what is 
Wendy?’ 

‘Huh! I wonder.’ Vincent stopped staring at his empty 
glass, then caught a steward’s eye and ordered another drink. 
‘I wonder if it’s Wendy. Or Chiltem.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Magnetic. ‘That’s it, eh? Chiltem!’ 

The steward brought the drinks. As he put them down 
Vincent said to him, ‘Bring the same again.’ 

‘We can’t, sir. I’m sorry. We’re short of glasses.’ 

Vincent took his glass and drained it at a gulp. ‘Then fill 
that one up again,’ he said. There was an intensity in the way 
Vincent drank and the way he ordered another that Magnetic 
had never seen in him before. He was not drinking for the 
pleasure it could give. He was not even drinking to forget; 
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he was drinking, it seemed, to help him remember, to intensify 
the misery he felt. Magnetic decided to try to change Vincent’s 
mood. 

‘You mentioned your stupid illusions of success just now. 
Why illusions?’ 

‘Because I’m a triple flop. A flop at being an aviator. A 
flo^ at being virtuous. A flop at being wicked.’ 

I wouldn’t call winning the B£M b^eing a flop.’ 

‘Oh that! It signifleth nothing.’ 

*T.et me decide that, will you? Tell me how you won it.’ 

‘Shoot my line?’ 

‘Yes. “There I was . . .’’ Tell me how a flop wins a gong or 
else I can’t agree that you’re a flop.’ 

“It was a fiddle.’’ 

“Nonsense! As a flop you’re a &ilure and unless you tell 
me the story I insist you’re a success.’’ 

“All right!’’ Vincent looked Magnetic in the eye with 
something of an alcoholic twinkle. ‘But first where’s that 
bloody steward? I want a drink.” 

‘It was in Crete,’ Vincent said. ‘I had just baled out for the 
third time in a month. I landed in the town we had been 
bombing and foimd it empty. I had been shot down raiding a 
deserted town. To top it all, inside ten miq^tes the Germans 
started raiding it too. Isn’t war intelligent? Twenty-four 
Domiers gayp it hell — and me the only Allied target for miles. 
Ever had twenty-four bombers after you alone? It’s damned 
funny. And they didn’t even scratch me. 

‘When the raid was over I started looking around — for food 
et cetera to sustain me while I tried to catch up with the Allies. 
The most interesting establishment that had been hit was a 
bank. I had hidden in its vault during the German raid. Almost 
next door was a shop with suitcases. So, on a hunch, I took the 
largest suitcase, put in it a few scraps of food I found, then 
crammed the rest of the space with money: the largest 
denomination notes I could see. Then I hurried after the 
retreating Australians. 

‘I caught them at the coast and managed to join the evacua- 
tion, then made my way to Alex. The first thing I did there 
(where’s that bloody steward? I want a drink!) was go to a 
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bank. I dumped my money on the coimter not very hopefully 
and said “I suppose this stuff is valueless”. The teller looked at 
it, counted it, and said “On the contrary, it’s worth almost 
three thousand poiuids”. And then I spoke a very good line. 
I said, “Well, I’d like to open an account.” 

‘This, remember, was straight after being shot down for die 
third time in one month — an asto ni s hin g run of luck, both good 
and bad — and I was very fed up. I had money. Nobody knew 
who or where I was. I didn’t feel like flying any more. So I 
decided to stay in Alex. I rented an apartment, bought a car, 
found myself an exotic Greek mistress and went out that first 
night and painted the town red. Next night we went out and 
gave it another coat. There wasn’t much money couldn’t buy 
in Alexandria despite the war, and I started living like a king.’ 

Magnetic raised an eyebrow. This seemed strangely unlike 
Vincent. But he said nothing and Vincent continued. 

‘But if" ! costing money. Real money. After five months 
I only had a few hundred left. The end was coming. She only 
accelerated things, then, when my Greek lovely pinched what 
cash was left, stole my car and vanished. 

‘I couldn’t afford to be investigated; I just had to let her go. 
But I had been tliinking about this day for some time. I 
had planned what I should do. So I started groAving a beard 
and set off to walk to Cairo. I took my time, I didn’t eat much, 
I let myself get generally run-down so that by the time I 
reported to the RAF in Cairo I looked pretty dreadful. 

‘But I dragged myself into RAF HQ, saluted sma ’y as I 
could, and said “Sergeant Farlow reporting for duty, sir” — 
another rather good line. 

‘Naturally, tliey asked me where I had been and what I had 
been doing. I told them I had been picked up by the Germans 
after baling out, but managed to escape. Then, I told them, I 
joined up with a gang of resistance bods and started the Voice 
of Crete anti-German broadcast. 

‘Now, it so happened that there had been such a radio on 
Crete, and it had operated until just about the time I left Alex. 
The leader had some code-name and the Germans put a price 
on his head. They must have got him because he vanished and 
the radio stopped. 
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‘So I told RAF HQ that I was this chap ! That I had worked 
with resistance for five months but was advised to leave when 
the reward was offered because Crete was incredibly poor and 
for that much money I would probably be betrayed. Resistance 
found a small boat, I explained, and with one other chap, I set 
out to sail for Africa. The other bloke died of es^osure, 1 
committed his body to the deep, but I made it, so: ‘ oergeant 
Farlow reporting for duty, sir”. 

‘They couldn’t really check my story. The beginning was 
true: 1 had been shot down. The end was true: this fellow had 
vanished from Crete. I had even bought a boat to show 
them. . . . They believed my story and gave me the BEM. 
That makes me a flop, surely.’ 

Magnetic’s puzzled frown softened. ‘It was a just reward 
for effort,’ he said. ‘Look at all the hard work you did to get 
it.’ Then he added: ‘Watch my beer, will you?’ and walked 
away into the crowd, exchanging a word with Johnnie and 
Wendy on the edge of the dance-floor. 

Wendy, thought Johnnie, was imdoubtedly the prettiest 
girl in the mess and she had danced with him more than 
with anybody eke. In her company, with his new officer’s uni- 
form and the dignity he felt it gave him, he seemed almost 
suave. 

Watching them, Vincent held his glass so tightly that his 
knuckles strained white. He hoped the glass would break, and 
cut his hand. He felt vicious. 

‘Would you mind if I take that glass, sir?’ The steward was 
back again. 

‘That’s Pilot OflScer North’s beer. You can’t have it.’ 

‘But we’re very short of glasses, sir.’ 

‘Well you can’t have that one.’ 

The steward went away and left Vincent with his thoughts; 
heavy, black, impleasant thoughts. ‘Hey, come back!’ he called 
the steward. ‘Bring me another drink.’ 

‘Do you really think you want another drink, sir?’ This 
steward was old enough to be Vincent’s fiither. 

‘Of course I want another drink,’ slurred Vincent vindic- 
tively. ‘Why d’ya think I ordered it?’ 

‘Very well, sk.’ 
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Vincent was trying to tliink about Chiltem and the war 
and how much he hated them both. But time and again he 
found himself thinking about women: Wendy and Paps. He 
liad been a fool on both counts, he told himself. He could have 
won Wendy if oiJy he had done something about it instead of 
acting shy. And Paps! What a coy, inexperienced fool he 
had been with Paps. She was a magnificent creature and she 
liad shown herself tender and sweet at times, too. He could 
have had his pick: a beautiful woman as his girlfriend or a 
beautiful woman as his mistress. And he had lost them both; 
one because he would not be too audacious and the other 
because he would not be audacious enough. 

‘Really, sir,’ said the steward beside him, ‘we must have 
that glass. Mr Nortli isn’t in the mess. And the beer’s flat 
anyway.’ 

‘Look!’ said Vincent. ‘Go t’ hell. That’s m’ friend’s beer.’ 
Vincent’s voIjc started to rise in pitch and in volume. ‘He told 
me t’ watch it. Can’t pinch m’ friend’s beer. Go t’ hell! 
M’ ffien’s . . .’ 

‘Hey, Vincent, quiet,’ said H-H, who had suddenly appeared 
beside him. 

‘He wants t’ pinch m’ friend’s beer.’ 

‘No he doesn’t. He just wants the glass. We’re short of 
glasses.’ 

‘He does want t’ pinch m’ friend’s beer!’ roared Vincent. 

‘Quiet.’ 

‘I won’t be quiet. I’ll punch anyone’s nose who lay.- ’ hand 
on Magnetic’s beer.’ 

‘But Magnetic doesn’t want it. He’s gone. He’s taken a 
popsie home.’ 

^He has not!’ snapped Vincent, ‘He hates popsies. The last 
thing he said was ‘women are the devil and grog’s the shot; 
now watch m’ beer”. That’s what he said. Now you’re all 
trying to pinch m’ fren’s beer . . .’ 

H-H looked around him. He caught Jackal’s eye and 
beckoned him over. Vincent was still waving his arms and 
making a lot of noise. 

‘Quiet,’ hissed H-H. ‘The Air Vice-Marshal’s daughter is 
over there.’ 



‘To hell with the AVM’s daughter!’ bawled Vincent. ‘She 
can’t have m’ fren’s beer . . 

Between H-H and Jackal, Vincent was dragged from the 
mess, heels trailing in the carpet, bawling ‘M’ fren’s beer’ and 
‘To hell with the Air Vice-Marshal’s daughter’ in a loud but 
befuddled voice. Not many people saw it. Those who did 
and who recognized liim said that he could not be himself 
tonight; there was nobody less hkely dian Farlow to be drunk 
and disorderly, they said. 

At the Squadron Commander’s conference next morning 
Vincent said he was not feelmg up to faiix pas. He was not sure 
what oificial attitude was adopted to young men who were 
dragged out of formal mess calling down curses upon AVM’s 
daughters. He feared that he may not have heard the last of it. 

The conference was short. Weather was still terrible and 
Bomber Command could not fly altliough the army were in 
strife again and crying out for support. But as they were leav- 
ing, Vincent’s heart leapt to his throat when the Squadron 
Commander said: ‘Don’t you go yet, Mr Farlow; I want to 
have a word with you.’ Vincent sat down as the others left. 

‘I’ve been hearing a lot of things about you lately,’ said the 
Squadron Commander. ‘Mostly from Mr Chiltcrn. He tells 
me that you have spread mahdous slander ag^mst him. Is this 
true?’ 

‘That is not true, sir. Though it is not without basis. I dis- 
agreed with Mr Cliiltem over our Groninberg report.’ 

‘Tell me exactly what you disagreed with in tliat report. Be 
frank. This will go no further. I have to judge the truth from 
the facts I have and after hearing both sides of the story.’ 

‘Well, first, that we were hit without warnmg. Graham did 
say “Dive port, go’’ and Chiltem ignored it. Next, that we 
bombed a target. I let the cookie go because we were on fire 
and losing height. We were still over German territory but 
that’s all I can vouch for. The rest of the bombs we simply 
hadn’t time to drop; they were still on when we crash-landed.’ 

‘I know. We found them in the wreck.’ Tins was an indica- 
tion that the Squadron Commander was not against him and 
Vincent drew heart firom it. 

‘As for spreading the story around, sir, that is an exaggera- 
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tion. I was steamed up about it after hearing the report and I 
mentioned it in Met office. Unfortunately it was overheard 
by Gaffer and I think that’s who took the story back to 
Chilteni.’ 

The Squadron Commander leant back. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘That 
is what I imagined had happened. Well, I must tell you that 
you have upset Mr Chiltern very much and tliat he has asked 
me to post you from the squadron, and to sec that your pro- 
motion is stopped. Normally I might have done so. But you 
arc lucky that, at the time Mr Chiltern was tdhng me what a 
fine chap he is and wliat a rotter you arc, tlicrc were two reports 
on my desk. One was about him making a damned fool 
mistake forgetting liis own call-sign; the other was a note that 
Group have accepted your wind idea and are putting it into 
practice officially. Then he recommended liis w/op for the 
DFC and I could see no justification for it. His real aim was 
to get liini' '1^" recommended as well, because a crew-member 
is seldom decorated and not his skipper. So I was not prepared 
to take his word and I checked. Now I’ve heard your story it 
fits in with the facts I liave. And I’m going to reverse Squadron 
Leader Cliiltcrn’s requests completely. Your Flight Lieutenant 
rank is through, and you can put it up straight away and con- 
sider the appointment as Navigation-leader as official. But 
Mr Chiltern is right when he says the two of you would clash 
if you remained here. So I am posting him from loi. He hasn’t 
a crew here now. I feel he’s a valuable man if we can put him 
in tlic right place. So I’m kicking him upstairs. I’ve found an 
all-officer, all permanent-RAF crew in PFF. I’ll send him 
there. He’s a good pilot and a brave man. He’ll consider a 
PFF posting a promotion and there he’ll have a good chance 
of winning his precious gong.’ 

All Vincent’s thoughts of the arrogance of office and the 
blindness of authority, with which his mind had festered during 
the last twenty-four hours, faded humbly away. A Squadron 
Leader has half a ring more than a Flight Lieutenant and can 
make life difficult for him; but a Wing Commander has half a 
ring more than the Squadron Leader an ^ will often put tilings 
to rights. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Vincent. 
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‘You’ve earned it. By the way, I’ll let you pick your own 
sk^per this time, within reason. Got any ideas?’ 

Haven’t thought about it. Somebody bright, sir. Not a 
sprog. And not too brave to dodge a shell.’ 

‘Then what about Cahill? He’ll be flying again soon.’ 

‘Jackal! Oh, fine! Yes sir, I approve of Jackal.’ 

‘Right. That’s all then, Farlow.’ Vincent was about to 
salute and leave but the Squadron Commander interrupted 
him. ‘And by the way,’ he said, ‘the AVM’s daughter says 
junior ojfficers never relax with her. She complains that they 
are awed by her father’s position. So she asked me to tell you 
that, though frank, your comments were refreshing.’ 
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Dear Vincent, 

Since the liberation of Crete iVe been trying everywhere to find 
out if you were dead or if you survived the boat-ride to Alex. 

As tliis letter testifies, I managed to last it out. We revived your 
broadcasts from time to time. The last winter was tough, but 
generally I think we managed to remain a thorn in Jerry's flesh. 

I'm back in Australia now and finding it hard to Hve civflizcd 
(you will insist we aren’t civilized so you'll just have to come out 
here and let me show you). My family were pretty pleased when I 
turned up. 

This letter is partly on behalf of the Cretan authorities. They asked 
me to find yc ::: they want us both to go back there to testify against 
war criminals and unveil a memorial to the underground and all 
that rot. . . . 

Vincent could not keep his Crete exploits secret now; when the 
time came he would want special leave and transport to Crete and 
all manner of official assistance. But he felt that he had no need to 
fear transfer off flying at this stage. Surely a squadron navigation- 
leader was more important than a radio announcer. . . . 

T here I shall be,' said Jackal, ‘forty thousand fc.'t over 
the target, on my back • . .' 

‘Well you’ll be on your own. I’m not hanging 
around wliile you fly acrobatics over Germany.' 

The new crew laughed. They laughed wholeheartedly; not 
like a new crew at all. Snow Fry, who had flown with Jackal 
before, was bomb-aimer. Joe was back in the rear-turret. All 
the others were the same except the new Special: he was a tail 
Canadian Flying Officer called Felix Newman. Lievitably he 
was known as ‘Pussy’. He was dark with huge grey eyes, and 
eyelashes that women swore were wasted on a man. His face 
was long and solemn but when he smiled it came to life like 
lighting a Hallowe’en pumpkin and his smile was broad and 
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showed large, fine teeth. His spine, like everything else about 
him, seemed elastic. When he jived, which he did whenever 
he heard music whether there was a partner there or not, he 
looked like a cartoon made of rubber; one could picture him 
wearing a thin sailor-suit and doing a Disney hornpipe. 

• For their first fortnight as a crew they were never sure if 
they were at war or off duty. Every day they briefed to fly and 
every day the weather stopped them. Sometimes they briefed 
twice. Nineteen raids in fourteen days they prepared for and 
then abandoned. It was their share of the Battle of the Bulge. 

Protected from the Allied air forces by December fogs, the 
Germans counter-attacked and broke through the American 
sector. The American line cracked; a great slice of her army 
was cut off then battered. Most of them were killed; Rundstedt 
took few prisoners. The army was learning again what it 
means to fight a war without aerial superiority. Meanwhile tlie 
Germans had poured through the gap at Ardennes and ad- 
vanced through Luxembourg and deep into Belgium, planning 
to reach the coast at Antwerp and cut the Allied armies in half. 
German propaganda promised to push the invasion back into 
the sea and, without an Allied air force to dispute it, the 
Wehrmacht advanced more than a hundred miles towards 
that goal and nothing seemed able to stop them. 

At dawn on Christmas Day, 1944, loi Squadron were 
briefed, the take-off time was put back and back until noon. 
Then the trip was scrubbed — for the nineteenth time. 

‘Half a tour of abortions,’ said Pussy. 

‘Abortives,’ corrected Jackal. 

‘My mistake.’ 

‘Not at all. Easy really. Same root.’ 

‘At least we didn’t get halfway there this time and have to 
turn back. I hate landing with a bomb-load.’ 

‘Really? You worry about your landings too, do you?’ 

It was no joke: nineteen briefings, seven takc-ofls and no ops. 
But they made it fun. 

On the^ght of the twenty-fifth, however, the Allies got 
their Christmas present: good weather at home and over 
Europe. 

On Boxing Day they bombed Rundstedt’s supply centres 
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at St Vith. While the weather lasted so did the attacks. The 
Allied armies countered: British and Canadians hit from the 
north, Americans from die south, to snip off Hitler’s bulge. 
This time, too, when they called for air support they got it. 
Soon die pincers met: the bulge was cut off and the front was 
back in Germany. The army had more respect for the air 
force after that. 

On this first trip since Niirnbcrg, Jackal was troubled with 
altitude toothache. A faulty filling had caused acute pain in 
the reduced air-pressure at altitude. Jackal had had the same 
trouble during training but it had responded to treatment. 

‘But now they’re using real bullets,’ he told the dentist. ‘So 
take it out.’ 

‘That is the only sure cure,’ said the dentist, and took it out. 

Jackal showed die tooth to Krink afterwards. 

‘Tonight,’ he said, ‘if I put it under my pillow it might turn 
into a balli.L J ii;ccr. And if it docs, after a respectable interval 
I shall give her to you.’ 

‘And after that?’ 

‘After that just call me “Gummy”.’ 

Flying became fun again. After one d?ylight raid (the ratio 
of day to night flying was by now about fifty-fifty) five 
B Flight pilots moved into formation with Jackal leading. 
They were skimming level cloud-top at about 8,000 feet. 
Jackal was highest, with each following plane stepped down 
about fifty feet. Gradually he let down until the lowest plane 
touched the cloud. He forced them still lower and the '.•ottom 
Lancaster was seen to cut a channel through the cloud. Still 
lower and the second Lancaster was cutting the top layer off 
the cloud, with die first Lancaster still visible between two 
cloud-walls towering on cither side. So they fell into line- 
astern and dropped down and down, their combined twenty- 
five diousand horse-power eventually cutting the hundred-feet- 
thick cloud layer right in half. Thereafter, whenever condi- 
tions permitted, cloud cutting became a regular game. 

Flying became beautiful, too. One early morning they took 
off through fog and burst into brilliant sunsliinc. Below them, 
fog lay thick and smooth over Lincolnshire. Just one hill rose 
to fog-top and on it, like a fairy casdc supported by the clouds, 
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stood Lincoln Minster, magnificent in stately solitude. It was 
a magic sight, mystic and unreal. 

‘Vincent,’ said Jackal, ‘you’re the photographer. Take the 
£2.8 and get a liand-held obhque of that.’ They unhitched the 
aerial camera and Jackal flew low circuits while Vincent 
captured the momentary magic. 

Another day over the channcl,tliey were flying behind a cold 
front when they flew out of a shower and saw, far below 
them, the shadow of their own aircraft surrounded by a com- 
plete circle of rainbow. Jackal tipped up on one wing so they 
could all see their dazzling halo. 

Such experiences sent them on their way with a little wonder 
in their hearts. The sky which with Chiltern had been a vast 
parade-groimd, they rediscovered as an endless wonderland. 

Jackal often made flying into a game. Returning from one 
night target Joe reported an unidentified aircraft. 

‘It looks hkc a jet. Skip,’ he said. 

Magnetic, the Londoner, had a look. ‘It’s a buzz-bomb,’ he 
announced. 

‘Where is it?’ asked Jackal. 

‘A few miles behind, fifteen starboard, low.’ 

‘Steer me in front of it.’ 

‘Okay, skipper. Five starboard.’ 

They watched the 300 m.p.h. buzz-bomb close in behind 
them until it was sHghdy starboard and a hundred feet lower. 
At that moment Jackal dropped a wing, jabbed on right 
rudder, and dived right across the buzz-bomb’s nose. The 
buzz-bomb bounced in the sHpstrcam, rolled over, and crashed. 
Jackal had toppled the automatic pilot and they all cheered 
lustily this bloodless victory. 

Back at Ludford they were full of their story. They reported 
it to Intelligence and Jackal claimed an enemy aircraft des- 
troyed. Next day he was sent for by the CO. The greeting 
surprised him. 

‘Your function is to bomb Germany,’ he was told, ‘not to 
risk valuajjle bombers and lives fooling around with a ton of 
high explosive doing three hundred miles an hour. You’re a 
damned fool. Let Fighter Command or Ack Ack deal with 
those things.’ 
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Jackal told tlic crew of his dressing down. 

‘But it was great fun, wasn’t it? Let me know if you see 
any more, gunners, and we’ll do it again. But tliis time we 
won’t tell old Blood-and-Thimder.’ 

Something that amused the crew but not Jackal was the 
return of Jackal’s altitude toothache. 

‘I knew it must’ve been the wrong tooth when it didn’t turn 
into a ballerina,’ said Krink. 

‘It’s all right for you but I’ve only got twenty-nine left.’ 

‘Well, at one per trip they’ll finish this tour!’ 

Once again flying was fun, flying was beautiful, war could 
be a game. But flying could still be tough. 

The target was Leipzig; a twelve-hundred-milc round trip 
against Rundstedt’s revitahzed Germans: fighting Germans, 
attacking, advancing Germans. Tliis target demanded respect. 

Agaiiiau average opposition they bombed in a concentrated 
attack. They had almost left Leipzig’s defences behind and 
were breathing easier again when some flak burst nearby. At 
first it did not seem serious but next moment the starboard 
outer was on fire. Jackal cut the engine and feathered. Then 
he set off the built-in fire extinguisher in the engine but the 
foam failed to smother the flames. And then whilst Jackal 
and Magnetic were discussing what to do next an urgent voice 
screamed: ‘Dive port! Go!’ 

M-Mothcr spun down port but Jackal was an ins rant too 
late. Tracer streaked round the bomber and the shudder of 
her own guns was syncopated with dull, off-beat thuds as 
German cannon shells hit home. 

Suddenly there came a scream that no man ux that aircraft 
ever forgot; a shriek of fear and terror. It was followed by a 
voice almost as terrible: ‘Christ! Me bum I I’ll bleed to death I’ 
That was all Snow said. His voice died in gurgles and gasps for 
breath. They could not turn off the sickening sounds; horrify- 
ing rattles and dwindhng, struggling breaths followed them as 
they twisted madly through the sky. 

The wounded M-Mother flew Joe’s hectic spirals sluggishly. 
She was not reluctant; her heart was in the fight. But she 
was weak. 
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Miraculously the tumult ended. Joe said: ‘I think weVe 
lost ’em.’ Jackal brought M-Mother back to straight and level. 
He sent Magnetic into the nose to help Snow, then started 
checking the damage. Everybody else reported okay on 
inter-com. 

‘Sorry, Skip,’ Joe added, after saying he was all right. ‘I saw 
the bloke on our port first, but another one came in starb’d.’ 
Jackal thought: ‘So that’s why my evasive action seemed too 
slow.’ To Joe he said: ‘Okay, gunners. We did very well to 
lose them.’ 

The fire that had beckoned their attackers had been blown 
out in the dive, but the port inner had seized and the port outer 
was overheating. Jackd feared they might have to finish tlie 
trip on one. ‘Navigator, we’ve lost some height but we’re 
still at seventeen thousand. Work me out a gradual dive to 
bring us straight over Manston at one tliousand feet.’ 

When Jackal finished speaking Magnetic reported: ‘I think 
Snow’s dead. He’s hit in the buttocks. The muscles are all 
turned inside-out like lumps of cauliflower.’ 

Jackal did not comment. He just said: ‘Watch the port 
outer.’ 

They were in trouble this time. Five hundred miles was too 
far to fly happily on two; it would probably be impossible 
on one. 

Vincent had bad news, too. ‘A straight line for Manston 
takes us over the Ruhr. I suggest we go south. That way we 
reach our front earlier and we have a shorter sca-lcg and we 
can put down at Juvincourt if things get worse.’ 

‘Right-ho, Nav. But work out what height we sliould main- 
tain. In one long shallow dive we might make it — even on one.’ 

Vincent computed a course to take them home on the fastest 
safe route. He prepared a graph dropping to one tliousand feet 
over England’s east coast. 

Manston was specially equipped: squads of ambulances, 
fire-engines, crash-crews and bulldozers there could handle a 
crash a n^ute. Vincent’s graph showed diat in one hour 
they should be over a point north of Wiesbaden at 1 1,200 feet. 
In fact they reached it a few minutes late and tliey had fallen 
to 6,500 feet. ■ 



‘Do you want a course for Juvincourt, Skip?’ asked Vincent. 
‘Champagne sells for eight bob a bottle and we could be in 
Rheims tomorrow.’ 

‘I’d rather make Manston, Nav. Better hospital there; in 
case Snow’s ahve. We’ll be right if the port outer holds.’ 

After two hours they should have been almost to Brussels 
and at 7,100 feet. But before they reached Brussels the port 
outer cracked. Temperature and oil pressure went simul- 
taneously and Magnetic and Jackal feathered just in time. They 
flew past Brussels 4,600 feet below schedule height and sixteen 
minutes behind time. 

‘Shall I switch the IFF on to “Distress”?’ asked Vincent. 

‘Might as well, Nav,’ said Jackal. ‘If we’re going to ditch 
we might as well have tlieni ready for us.’ 

IFF (identification friend or foe) was an automatic SOS 
radio. Once on ‘distress’ it would be picked up and followed 
by the RAF lescue teams. 

M-Mother was now flying on only the starboard inner. On 
one-quarter power she was hmping home: slow, tired and 
dangerously low. Fortunately she was as Hght as possible: 
the bombs were gone and most of her petrol was used. Jackal 
did not agree with throwing guns and gear overboard: those 
few pounds made no real difference to the weight of a huge 
aircraft. Everything depended on that one Rolls-Royce 
Merlin. 

Their rate of descent had been terrifyingly steep at ' rst, but 
as diey fell into heavier air their fall decreased. At W sesbaden 
diey had been 4,800 feet below schedule. At Brussels they were 
4,600 feet below schedule. At the coast of Belgium they were 
1,800 feet below schedule. But schedule was only 2,700 feet. 
They shd out over die sea at 900 feet. 

This was the tricky stretch. Sixty miles of freezing sea. 
There was nothing they could do but wait. They simply 
looked at that starboard inner and prayed it would hold. It 
showed no sign of going wrong. Every note was correct; 
every gauge read perfection. Still it could not keep them at 
height. Gradually, foot by painful foot, M-Mother was sinking 
toward the waves. That engine had to last another twenty- 
five minutes, tliat was all. It had flown hundreds of hours and 
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tens of thousands of miles. Now it had to last a little longer: 
just half of one hour, another fifty-odd miles. . . . 

They were at 350 feet when they saw the coast. Manston 
was lit, waiting for them. While they had watched that star- 
board inner, hoping helplessly, a hundred faces on shore had 
tracked them across the channel. It was happening as you see 
it in the films, thought Krink. A scene of the aircraft skimming 
the water. A scene of the crew watching, praying. Then a 
flash to rescue-control, with worried friends watcliing the plot. 
AU it needed was a girlfriend m air-sea rescue and this was the 
peak of a dozen scenarios; a chance for some wizard silent 
acting. All the actors, on land and in the air, a-tip-toe with the 
audience, were dreading the splutter that would spell disaster 
by just a dwindling gap of water. 

They came over Manston at 200 feet. ‘Liedown-Mother on 
one,’ said Jackal. ‘Wounded on board. Request emergency 
landing.’ Control answered: ‘Roger Liedown-Mother. Stand- 
ing by. You may pancake.’ 

The Manston runway is hv^e. It is so wide that Tiger Moths 
can take off across it without leaving the tarmac. But Jackal 
could not manoeuvre; he had to land the way he was heading. 
M-Mother was off the rmiway and on bumpy turf when she 
stopped. Jackal, as he cut tliat one wonderfW engine, spoke 
a line that was often quoted thereafter: ‘I have two firm friends: 
Mr Rolls and'Mr Royce.’ 

The doctor said that Snow was dead. ‘He died almost 
instantly. Shock. His wounds are frightening but they 
shouldn’t have killed him.’ 

All the crew suffered shock. Joe, for the first time, had been 
sick in the air. Yarpi was pale and shaken. Jackal was cursing 
the dentist. In the midst of dieir combat he had been attacked 
with toothache. Least upset was Pussy Newman. But he had 
only recently started flying. This was his first dicey-do and the 
eflect of such experiences is cumulative. 

The crew was broken up again. They flew a last few minutes 
together when they took the patched M-Mother back to 
Ludford. They had waited at Manston in order to bring back 
both their aircraft and their dead comrade. Pussy was horrified at 
the sight of Snow’s beard. He had never seen a corpse before and 
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he did not know that human hair grows many days after death. 

Joe could not keep liis illness secret. The MO at Manston 
had questioned him at length, and impressed on him that he 
must report sick as soon as he returned to base. Joe was 
embarrassed by this spodight on his weakness and reverted 
to Australian vernacular to cover his blushes. ‘Dicken a bloke 
didn’t feel much of a grouse old galah,’ he said. 

Jackal reported his return of altitude toothache. ‘I’ll tell you 
what’s really been happening,’ the dentist said. ‘You have had 
an altitude toothache once and once only. That was the first 
time you got it during training. But your subconscious mind 
associated toothache with altitude and there began your 
trouble. Right. When you started flying ops again after a long 
rest your subconscious was upset about it. Our subconscious 
mind wants to make cowards of us all. So it tried to give you 
toothache so severe that you wouldn’t be able to concentrate on 
flying. I tnought d’.is was so the first time you came to see me. 
But I still took the tooth out because that was the best form of 
psychological treatment. If you remember, I also gave you a 
long speech of why this would cure it. All psychiatric sugges- 
tion. When it happened a second time I knew it was psychologi- 
cal but I still thought the subconscious might respond to 
physical treatment so I extracted that one, too. It is possible 
that, in time, this method would cure you.’ He smiled. ‘But 
you may not have enough teeth to finish the treatment. Now 
you have shown me which tootli you wont extracted ;^is time 
I must refuse. You have terrible teeth. As a dentist I as-' -'ey ou 
they are dreadful. But amidst this rubbish is one fine, flawless, 
perfect tooth, and that is the one you want me uo extract. 
Instead, I want you to do this. Recall the trips when you liave 
had toothache. They’ve been the tough trips; the times you 
were worried, yes? Well, tliat proves tliat it’s psychological. 
Were it physical you’d always get it at exactly the same altitude. 
But this time you got it when you were actually going dotim. 
Impossible. So when it happens again, if it doc^, j ust say to 
yourself: “I have not got toothache; it is imagination” and 
you’ll find it will go away.’ 

‘Might it be a similar thing tliat makes my rear-gunner 
sick?’ asked Jackal. 
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‘Almost certainly.’ 

‘But the MO has dismissed natural medical grounds as a 
cause and wants to reclassify him LMF.’ 

‘Oh dear, I shall be in trouble with the MO. Don’t tell the 
MO I suggested it, then, but advise your gunner to appeal to 
the Senior Base MO straight away. If it has a psychological 
origin they’ll find it.’ 

They were given a rest before they flew again. When they 
returned to duty a new bomb-aimer and new rear-guimer 
awaited them. They were both Londoners and tlicy had flown 
together before. Bob Kellogg, the bomb-aimer, was a huge 
boy, over six feet tall, fifteen stone and shapeless, with black 
hair, a round face and a delightful voice. Bob had more nick- 
names than any other man on the squadron; Com Flakes, 
Crispie, Snap, Crackle or Pop, Dog’s Breakfast, All Bran; he 
answered to them all, but the most popular one was Roughage. 
His girlfriend was known as Regular and everywhere they 
went they were greeted by cries of: ‘Keep Regular witli 
Kellogg Roughage!’ 

The rear-gunner was a cockney named Ray Payne. He was 
slight and nimble with bright, black eyes and a flashing smile. 
Payne wore a DFM, won during his first tour. Both new- 
comers were Pilot Officers so that Yarpi became the only 
non-commissioned member of the crew. 

They were named ‘the dice crew’ almost immediately. 
Between them they had certainly survived more tlian their 
share of dicey-do’s. Bob, Vincent and Ray had baled out and 
wore golden caterpillars. Everybody but Fefix Newman had 
been shot down at least once. Bob and Ray had been shot down 
twice and Vincent four times. They once worked out that, 
between them all, they had written off over twenty aircraft 
worth almost a million poimds. 

Their first target was Tomaszow in Poland. The story was 
that, under political pressure, the RAF had been committed 
to give dpsc support to the Russian army. (‘ ’Ere I’ said Ray. 
‘Wot do they mean “close” support. Russia ain’t close; it’s 
two farsand blecdin’ miles away!’) 

The target ^s a bridge seventeen miles from the Russian 
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front. To fly to Poland and back would leave very little weight 
for bombs so the authorities suggested going on to land in 
Russia after bombing Tomaszow, tlien reloading and bombing 
another target for the Russians en route home. The Russians 
replied: ‘We can’t spare the petrol.’ 

It was a disappointing answer but not altogether unreason- 
able. To fuel five hundred bombers for the return trip would 
take over a million gallons of petrol. Perhaps it genuinely was 
more than die Russians could spare. 

So the RAF had to plan it differently. Navigation was the 
main problem. Poland was far beyond Gee range. HaS would 
be effective but not all aircraft had it and up-to-date maps of 
Poland were not available even for those who had. They could 
not afford to waste petrol searcliing for the target, so they asked 
the Russians to send out one aircraft, a few minutes before 
TOT to drop a flare over the bridge. And the Russians 
replied: ‘Wc '_an’t spare the petrol.’ 

Britain could spare 500 bombers and 3,500 valuable men 
and /^ 2 , $ 00,000 worth of bombs but Russia could not send 
one small plane seventeen miles! 

Nobody was very surprised. Any man who was obliged to deal 
directly with Russians knew how infuriatingly unco-operativc 
they always were. Even, as in this case, when you were trying 
to help diem. ‘They were not only unco-operative,’ said the 
intelligence officer. ‘They were downright hostile. They 
seemed to be thinking: “You’ve promi<!ed to fly this lid and 
we’re going to make you keep that promise. We don • intend 
to help you. One of these days we’re going to fight you, and 
the more British airmen who are killed now the less we’ll have 
to kill then’’.’ 

Krink summed up squadron feelings when he said: ‘We 
might as well fly the few extra miles and bomb Moscow 
straight away. We’ve got the power to do it, now. L’ll save 
a lot d£ trouble later on.’ They all resented the prospect of this 
dreadful, useless, wasted trip. With heavy hearts ’licy walked 
out to their aircraft. 

Jackal had gone out early to see if he ' ad left his helmet in 
his cockpit after their morning air-test. As he climbed into 
M-Mother he heard a noise up forward. Looking quickly he 
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saw Yarpi in the cabin. The covers were off the magneto 
switches. 

Yarpi spun aroimd. His eyes were frightened. He stood, 
trembling, a screwdriver in one hand and a spanner in the other. 
‘Were you tinkering with those switches?’ 

Yarpi did not speak. He looked wild-eyed at Jackal and his 
moist mouth quivered. 

‘You’ve disconnected those wires,’ Jackal said. ‘I can see 
them from here.’ And he added, a little incredulously: ‘That’s 
sabotage!’ 

‘Yes,’ screamed Yarpi suddenly, ‘it’s sabotage!’ He turned 
back and started poundmg tlie instrument panel wildly. He 
plunged the screwdriver through dials; he smashed the rows of 
switches with the spanner. And all the while he screamed: 
‘Sabotage! It’s sabotage! It’s always been sabotage and it’s 
always been me. Not Schydt but me !’ 

He hit the heavy windscreen and it cracked. He struck it 
again, furiously, and then again, enraged because it would not 
break. ‘I’m glad you’ve caught me,’ he screamed. ‘Now you 
can gaol me or shoot me. But I won’t liave to fly. I won’t get 
burnt any more or hear my friends get killed.’ 

Jackal restrained him. Yarpi offered no opposition and 
started to blubber. ‘What do they expect?**! can’t stand it. 
Long ago I had a fit. I could have been grounded then. But I 
flew on. Really I’ve been brave.’ He wliined miserably, tears 
lining his pathetic, exhausted little face. 

‘Yes, Yarpi,’ said Jackal, leading him away. ‘Really you’ve 
been brave.’ 
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T he Specials’ section was delighted. It had been decided 
tliat Specials could fly on all raids, including daylights. 
It had been argued, previously, that Specials were only 
needed to jam night-fighter messages. Now it was agreed 
that most dayUght raids were close-support against the Ger- 
man army who used radio, and that army messages could be 
jammed while the force flew over the front in the same way 
as loi had jammed them on D-Day. 

Almost immediately they were given a daylight raid on 
Essen. Mct-section had forecast cloud and light winds over die 
Ruhr so PFF used a new technique. Aircraft equipped with 
HaS sets, that enabled targets to be bombed accurately through 
cloud, released, not candle bombs, but coloured parachute 
flares at the point at cloud-top where bombs to hit the target 
should reach the clouds. 

Bombs aimed accurately at the floating flares should land 
just as accurately as if they had been aimed at markers on the 
grovmd. True, the flare would slowly drift off the target, but 
each flare lasted only a short while. Target flares would be 
constandy renewed and the master-bomber would or ’er by 
radio wliich flare was currendy accurate and was to be u .cd for 
aiming. Any sceptic who thought the ruse inaccurate was soon 
silenced by the results. 

Cloud-top was a little higher than forecast. It was at 8,500 
feet. If this attack missed the target it would be an expensive 
fliilure; more than a thousand heavies were engaged. Opposi- 
tion was not inconsiderable even for the Ruhr but German 
fighters seldom managed to burst through the RAF fighter 
cover. 

The bombers found it firankly dull. All that was to be seen 
of the target was a green or red flare, floM.ting beneath a tiny 
parachute, above a passive, dead calm ocean of cloud. 

Then suddenly the cloud shook and rapid ripples destroyed 
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its calm, like the smashing of clear reflections when a trout 
jumps in a placid pool. Instantly, every bomber in the force 
was shaken by a blast-wave from some mighty, as yet unseen, 
explosion. And then, as they looked down a little fearfully, 
they saw the cloud-top open in a mighty billow. That endless 
cloud, almost two miles high, was broken open and flung 
aside by the flame and force of tlie greatest explosion that any 
of diem had seen. A mushroom of smoke poured through the 
cloud and, curUng and rumbling, rose to the height of the 
bombers themselves, telling its terrible story of destruction. 

In awe, that mighty bomber force turned for home, a httle 
fearful of what they had done. 

At de-briefing Vincent was talking with Krink and Magnetic 
when Johnny Muller drew them aside. 

‘You saw that great explosion?’ asked Johnnie. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘My bomb!’ said Johnnie. 

In undiminished hate of Nazis Johnnie still dropped his 
ii^-pound bomb every trip. 

That night’s newspapers told die story: 

After the biggest of all daylight raids, by a force of well 
over 1,000 RAF heavy bombers, Essen is tc 5 Bight a city of 
fires and smoking ruins. This mighty blow by a mixed 
force of our heaviest bombers, which dropped between 
4,000 and 5,000 tons in half an hour, brings the total on 
Essen during the war to over 35,000 tons. The 450 
square miles of the Ruhr contain not a single town of 
any industrial importance and not a single major factory 
of any value. It has been devastated beyond recognition. 

The flyers were happy. The RAF had flown the ‘biggest of 
all daylight raids’. They had led the way in the air, and now 
that changed conditions made the tactics wiser, they had 
outdone the Americans at their own game. 

But a lilde of the Specials’ elation had gone. Two loi 
aircraft were missing. Two Specials were not in the mess 
tonight who would have been there had they not started 
flying dayhghts. 
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Altogether, war in the air was not becoming as easy as most 
of them had hoped. Losses generally hovered between two 
per cent and four per cent. It was better than the old days, 
much better; and now that they were flying so successfully it 
seemed more justified. But a tour had been increased from 
thirty to thirty-six trips. In thirty-six trips at three per cent 
losses a crew had a io8 per cent chance of being lolled in 
one tour. 

Some men on the squadron had flown over sixty trips, but 
the experienced flyers flew better and were safer. More flyers 
were lost on their first six trips than at any other stage of their 
flying. Until then, they lacked the experience tliat training 
cannot teach. War itself is the final schoolmg. After five trips 
a keen crew are alert to most of the enemy’s tricks. They have 
learnt not to gawk in wonder at what goes on around them 
but to recognize each event for what it is and, if necessary, get 
out of the way of trouble. 

But even the best crews could be luilucky. In fact, good 
crews could even be murdered. 

The target was Wanne Eickel, Eastern Ruhr. It was a day- 
light attack. 

The Squadron Commander was flying S-Sugar. S-Sugar 
was one of those fantastic aircraft that never die. She had 
passed the lumdred trips mark, more than twice as many 
operations as any odier aircraft on tlic squadron, ant; •.till she 
flew and always came back. She had just been in for a ‘i .ijor’ — 
complete overhaul. She had four new engines: American 
Merlins, for Rolls-Royce could no longer meet tlic demand 
for these engines and had supphed the blueprints to the United 
States. 

Taking off for Wanne Eickel, S-Sugar lost her starboard 
imier. To ‘go round on three’ was not particularly healthy 
but it had often been done before. They set course a few 
minutes early hoping, at reduced speed, to start ..head of the 
main force and still be witli them at the target. Somewhere 
over France another engine had to L feathered. Vahant 
S-Sugar flew on with two engines, dropping back further and 
furdier. 
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They watched her, a mile or so behind, plugging on to the 
target. Foolish? If it were foolish then World War II was 
won by fools. Bomber Command did not turn back. S-Sugar 
had bombed a himdred times and she would bomb again. That 
was the spirit that drove her. But it takes more than spirit to 
drive an aeroplane; it takes engines. And S-Sugar had only 
half her engines. They watched her, and they watched a new 
Messerschmidt rocket-fighter flash up behind her, loo m.p.h. 
faster than any Alhed fighter of the escort. S-Sugar had hardly 
started to evade when she blew up. 

Barbara was sitting in the Riley as usual back at Ludford, 
waiting for H-H. As one of the last crews was walking in she 
asked: ‘Has the Squadron Commander landed yet?’ 

‘No, Ma’am. And he’s not going to. A squirt put a burst 
into his bomb-bay and he blew up.’ 

Barbara said: “Thank you,’’ and let out the clutch. Not 
until they saw her driving off alone did they remember that 
H-H flew with the Squadron Commander. 

They watched the snappy Htde Riley, a streak of green as it 
sped along the perimeter-track. They noticed that it did not 
turn off towards the village. It was going straight, faster and 
fiister, skimming over the mile-straight stretch of tarmac. It 
seemed to bounce a litde at the end. That was when it ran off 
die tarmac and over the turf. Then they saw a sudden, vivid 
orange flash and a few seconds later heard the muffled, grinding 
roar as the Riley hit a tree at full speed and exploded. 

Not long afterwards the American Merlin was withdrawn 
from bomber operations and existing stocks relegated to 
Training Command. 
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I enclose a copy of the issue of The Med Student which includes 
your article on altitude toothache. Your extraction treatment for a 
psychological ache was considered extreme. The Learned Company 
supported you, though, pointing out that RAF practice would be 
more conversant with altitude toothache tlian we students. (Why 
are professors always so dashed pompous?) Anyway Robert, 
thanks for a jolly provoking article. Which brings me to my 
reason for writing. 

An article on morals in the services (with a medical slant some- 
where to make it qualify) would give The Med Student quite a fillip. 
Do you think you could write it for us? I mentioned it to old Potter 
and he saio iha: tlic topic was not only unsuitable but that he had 
known you from a boy and was certain that you would not know 
sufficient of the subject to write on it, and he most definitely thought 
we should be overstepping the mark to ask you to enter the fray, 
as it were, in order to find out. But if you could see your way 
clear . . . 

J ACKAL flicked the letter with the back of his hand. ‘So 
from here on, dear boy,’ he said, ‘sex for me is a Medical 
Challenge. “Pardon me, madam,” I shall say, “1 '• i con- 
ducting a poll.” And then I do any damned thing I like and lay 
my conscience at the feet of science.’ 

‘Come off it,’ said Vincent. ‘Don’t blame science because 
you’re a rake. You’re like one of my navigators who swore 
liis calculations were right and tried to blame a ten-mile error 
on to astronomy. “The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our stars 
but in ourselves.” You should at least have the courage of your 
seductions.’ 

‘Do they always talk like this?’ asked a smooth, swarthy 
sergeant sitting next to Magnetic. 

‘Not always,’ said Magnetic. ‘Someumes they talk about 
food.’ 

The sergeant was their new gunner. He had replaced Yarpi 
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who was awaiting court-martial. He looked the kind of man 
sometimes seen around ill-ht bars in smoky night-clubs sipping 
Pernod and wearing sunglasses. Actually his manner belied 
his appearance. He was respectful and unassuming. His name 
was Alan Nuffield. Before he joined the RAF he had never 
been out of Wales. 

The first trip that Alan flew with his new crew was fuU of 
excitement. Once more it was in daylight; once more it was 
the Ruhr. 

When Bomber Command flew in close support of the army 
they needed perfect weather. A few clouds over the target had 
prevented many a raid because, in doubtful visibility there 
would be scope for the tragic mistake of bombing the wrong 
army. 

It was expensive, however, to plan a raid, fly to the target, 
then turn back without bombing. Even a small force of three 
hundred bombers would waste more than half a million 
gallons of petrol. Some bombs they could bring back, but it 
was too dangerous to land with cookies so they always had to 
be jettisoned in the chamicl. In addition, it upset the aircrews. 
Even if they flew over a target, unless they bombed, it was not 
counted as an operation and that hurt morale. 

So Command hit on the ‘free-lance’ idea. iT’a close support 
target was obscured the master-bomber could give the force 
permission to bomb free-lance. They must then fly at least a 
further five minutes into Germany, where they could select any 
target they saw and bomb it. It showed what superiority die 
AUies now had in the air, though crews soon discovered that 
this new game could be dangerous. 

The target was obscured when they arrived and the master- 
bomber gave them ‘free-lance’. The whole force droned on 
over almost continuous cloud. One by one, after five minutes, 
the Lancasters bombed and turned back. But M-Mother 
seemed unlucky. Underneath she saw only solid cloud. The 
sky around them was growing very empty and still they saw 
no cloud-btcak with a target under it. Big Bob, in the bomb- 
ing compartment, was growing quite anxious, but sdll he 
refused to bombt tuitil he saw a target worth the trouble they 
had gone to. 
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After sixteen minutes, when they were sixty miles into 
Germany, all but one of the main force had bombed and turned 
back. Their only companion was another Lancaster with 
460 Squadron markings which was flying beside tliem and had 
shared their patch of cloud-filled sky. 

It was bright daylight, they were now without fighter escort, 
and they were one of just two bombers wandering into almost 
central Germany looking, it seemed, for somewhere to be shot 
down. 

‘Germany is like some parts of the female anatomy,’ said 
Jackal. ‘The nearer you get to it the worse it looks.’ 

At last Jackal said: ‘There’s a gap! Fifteen port! It’s small 
but you might sec something.’ 

He swung M-Mothcr towards the patch of clear sky. As 
dicy turned the other Lancaster decided to come with them. 
Suddenly Bob spoke. 

‘I can sec some railway lines! Right five. Skip. Bit more! 
Stcadec. There’s a rail-head down there; it looks like a 
coalmine. Right, right, steady. Stcadec, bombs away.’ 

It had been a very quick run-up, and so small was the gap 
that the other Lancaster had been unable t > bomb. Jackal kept 
on course just long enough to get his target photographs, then 
tlicy turned gladly for home. The other Lancaster turned with 
them. He had obviously decided against flying on alone. 

For ten minutes they droned westward and still he did not 
bomb. There were a few cloud-break" but undenu 'th was 
always open meadow. It is surprising how little of any . ountry 
constitutes a target. 

Still the other plane did not bomb. And still, tnank God, 
the Germans ignored them. Within two minutes they would 
be within ten miles of the front. UiJcss he bombed now it 
would be too late. 

Then tliey saw the village. They did not give it more tlian a 
glanec; a village is not .1 target. 

‘Hell! He’s opening his bomb-bays,’ announced Magnetic. 

‘Oh the rotten bastard!’ 

They looked down at the darling httl village. It had, per- 
haps, fifty houses. A creek ran through it from north to south 
and a road crossed over a bridge and then ran into a forest. It 
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looked sleepy and delightful, a sweet little village diat might 
have been in Devon or Oxfordshire or Westmorland. And 
now this oaf was going to bomb it! 

The bombs went curling down, towards the quiet villagers 
all unmindful of their doom. M-Mother’s crew watched the 
furthest bombs grow smaller as they fell, like a tapered row of 
church-organ pipes, sharp-tipped and grey. 

It was a perfect piece of bombing. The eleven bombs fell in 
one straight line, starting at the eastern tip of the village. 
There were ten i,ooo-pounders and one cookie. The thousands 
straddled the whole village, one hit tlie bridge, then the cookie 
landed just on the edge of the forest. And as it did, even before 
its own explosion had subsided, it was followed by another and 
even greater blast. Two more eruptions followed, deeper into 
tlic forest; sympathetic explosions set offby the first. They had 
unknowingly bombed a precious ammunition dump. 

Back on the squadron Yarpi and Joe had both been making 
a fuss. 

Joe had reported to Base and, within a few minutes, his ill- 
ness had been diagnosed as neuro-diabetes. When excited and 
over-anxious about flying he suddenly had an involiuitary 
attack of diabetes — the effect was intense though short-lived. 
Joe insisted that the MO who wanted to reclassify him LMF 
was either a food or a spiteful villain, and should be punished. 
Nobody paid any real attention to Joe’s pleas. Few of them 
bothered to wonder how a man would feel to be innocently 
branded LMF. Joe lay in hospital and sulked. 

Yarpi was doing everytliing in his power to avoid what 
looked like an extremely serious charge. Sabotage of one’s 
own aircraft was so rare and serious a crime that he knew 
his punishment would not be light. He, too, was appealing 
for medical justice. It really was a pity that he had not reported 
his epilepsy when it occurred. Few people would blame him 
for being sick. But sabotage was a different and far more 
serious mat^pr. The medical people were not being very 
helpful. Even if they proved illness, they explained, that did 
not excuse sabotage. 

Yarpi’s real hopes were just blossoming. He was trying to 
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exert political influence in South Africa and through the Union 
officials in Britain. Perhaps, if he could show that his case 
really came under Union and not RAF jurisdiction, perhaps 
then he had a chance. . . . 

The next time the squadron flew over the Ruhr they flew 
only a few hundred feet high, in daylight, and they flew 
.witiiout loss. The Ruhr, Hitler’s arsenal and Europe’s most 
difficidt and most bombed target, had fallen at last to the Allies. 

The Ruhr, the army said, fell without any great battle. 
Without any great battle! The battle for the Ruhr was never 
seen by soldiers. It had been a hybrid battle between a defence 
system and an air force. It was a battle that takes its place 
amongst the military giants. It had been waged diroughout 
terrible years, back and forth, at fearful cost and sickening 
loss. It had ended, like all mammoth battles, in a crashing 
climax of attackers utterly triumphant and defenders utterly 
routed. After the battle came the army. 

A very dificrent battle, smaller but as desperately contested, 
was decided after waging and waning between two continents, 
between two governments, between two corps of diplomats 
and two air forces. It was called in the Kroomtad Press ‘The 
Battle of Hero-Harry van Rijn’ and it hinged on a sabotage 
charge which they said was trumped up by jealous senior 
officers. The Jaapie supporters had won. To Britain and the 
RAF, Yarpi’s future hardly warranted international tension. 

When he took his jubilant departure, Yarpi destioy^ any 
good feeling his old crew might otherwise have felt, by aying: 
*Next time you’re crasliing in flames, man, tliink of me sipping 
iced rum-and-cokes on the sun-deck of the S.S. Port Elizabeth.' 
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W HEN fear is new and the sight of death has novelty 
men will buffet danger to test their strength. When 
the novelty has gone, replaced by confidence and 
determination, then operations become a challenge. Halfway 
through a tour the end is still distant. Trip by trip it is being 
overtaken but it is still too uncertain to dwell upon. It was not 
until the trips remaining numbered only five, then four, then 
three, that minds dared to compute the cold statistics of 
deliverance. 

With three more trips to fly, at three per cent losses, the 
chance is io8 to 9 of living. Then it is 108 to 6. And then it 
is the final deal: 108 to 3, good odds but the heart is beating 
faster and the hand that deals the cards is tremblmg. It is all-or- 
nothing for the final jackpot. 

Men pray for an easy target as their last. They beg the 
chance to get it over quickly. A final trip to Stettin would 
seem a cruel omen. 

Even as men’s minds pondered the end of a tour, so, now, 
were spirits berit upon the end of the war. To end a tour 
meant a six-month reprieve; to end the war meant more than 
most of them had dared to tliink on more than lightly. When 
Magnetic expressed the fear that Chiltcm would kill them all 
they had agreed. Unconsciously, it seemed, each mind had 
seen the gamble for life with dice loaded against them. Against 
loaded dice they had won through. The unexpected could 
happen. Now that the war must soon end, and it seemed that 
at last the dice were loaded in their favour, could not the 
unexpected happen again? Men still flew and men still died. 
Luck could desert them. 

As Germany dwindled between the closing jaws of cast and 
west the last few trips all seemed to be to Stettin. The army 
forced its eastward way and soon the only targets left were 
Halle, Magdeburg, hated Leipzig or distant Berlin. The ten 
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or twelve remaining German cities had gathered about them 
all the defences of the dwindling Reich and each determined 
to sell its capture dearly. Only distant targets remained and 
almost all of these had such a vicious reputation that their 
names still demanded respect even when the attackers knew 
that victory must soon be theirs. 

Thus, the war in the air raged to the end with its old intensity. 
Here was no falling off. This was not a mighty army opposing 
a dwindling, routed force. This was the old battle of planes 
against cities. The flyers fought with some misgivings. Were 
they not entitled to want to hve after winnin g so near the 
goal? 

On loi Squadron, particularly, the wars enclmg would 
bring disturbing thoughts. The Specials, heart of this unique 
squadron, still included many Germans. What did uncondi- 
tional German surrender offer to them; what did the end of the 
war mean to Johnnie Muller? Berlin was his home but Berhii 
was in ruins. He would go first to Switzerland and his mother. 
But England was more his home than Switzerland, and 
England, with his help, was now dchvering the death-blow 
to his homeland. He strove to find the ideal solution, the one 
right course that would satisfy every justice. 

But after the battle, wliat would the war have gained? 
Nazi-ism would have been defeated but the spirit of Nazi-ism 
might not have been purged from the German heart. The evil 
of Nazi-ism, defeated by the evil of war, might still be . otent; 
the war might have been fought to prove that two evu:, don’t 
make a good. And who was to say that an aggression worse 
than German aggression and a doctrine more evil that Nazi-ism 
might not take its place? 

For Johnnie the war held fewer problems than the peace. 
And so he clung to war and resolved to deal with peace when 
it arrived. 

Ulm in dayhght was a sobering thought. Deep into southern 
Germany, almost to Switzerland; and by day. It would have 
been impossible while the Germans held die Rliine line. Per- 
haps it still was impossible but it was their target so they 
would soon know .... 
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As they flew south into the strengthening April sunshine 
it did not seem thinkable that this could be a rendezvous with 
war. High above a budding earth sugar-coated with dainty 
clouds, it was a deUght to be alive. The morning sun, rising 
higher and higher above the dazzling Alps, comforted their 
cabins with warmth and cheerful Hght. 

Astonishingly the picture changed, and crackling flak-bursts, 
charcoal grey with pointed ochre centres, drew a smoky 
road down wliich tliey flew. 

Cre^\•s who had flown a first tour in the helter-skelter days 
after D-Day and screened — often inside two niondis and with 
less than one himdred hours of operational flying — many 
of these crews were now flying their next tour and they foimd 
the end of war more dangerous than before. A year before, 
with 1943 ’s losses ringing in their ears. Command had ventured 
little. To fly by day at all was tempting Fate enough. Since 
then Command had learnt to say: ‘We rule the skies. We fly 
when and where we please. If men get killed? Well, we have 
plenty of men and planes. We can spare them. All we 
must do now is end the war quickly.’ Nowadays, Com- 
mand actually routed night attacks over flak areas intention- 
ally. To waken a miUion workers, spoil their sleep and their 
morrow’s work, was considered wortli losing a bomber or 
two. 

So had run their ever-quickening course. New weapons and 
new aids meant only fiercer fighting. The bombers were asked 
to do more and more. 

For the last two hundred miles the bombers had no fighter 
escort and they watched forebodingly the skies around them. 
But German fighters did not come. Perhaps die fighters felt, 
hke the bomber crews, that this would be a damned silly time 
to get killed. 

A gunner, on the other hand, fighting desperately on the 
ground, although he knows in his heart that all is lost, is not 
exposed to greater personal risk. He will fight with all the 
ferocity of hbpelessncss. He will try to win revenge with his 
last shell that costs the hated enemy one more dead. 

Most of the way to Ulm, Jackal held M-Mothcr straight and 
fast. Occasionally Bob in the nose or Ray in the rear called 
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for swift evasion of predicted flak but shells needed to be close 
indeed to turn them aside. 

Bob saw the shell that was to mean so much to them. He 
called a quick evasion, Jackal dropped the nose and M-Mother 
shuddered as the next shells burst above her. 

Instandy Alan, in mid-upper, shouted to look up, but Jackal 
had already seen it. The plane above them had been hit, her 
starboard engines were afire and her wingtip shot right oflF. 
She was suddenly barely inches above M-Mother, weaving 
and waffling, impossible to avoid because her course was 
unpredictable. 

Jackal shoved forward on the control, M-Mother fell away 
but still die burning aircraft fell above them, followed them 
down, glued to them, as if she had impaled herself on M- 
Mother’s tall XYZ aerials and now planned twin suicide. There 
came a sudden crash and Magnetic shouted surprise as perspex 
shattered all over him. The trailing radio-aerial from the 
stricken plane above had fouled M-Mothcr’s starboard inner 
and its lead weight hurled against dicir cabin. In the moment 
of confusion Jackal did not know what was happening. Alan 
cried: ‘She’s falling port!’ and then they could not see through 
smoke the burning plane poured over them. 

About six hectic seconds and it was all over. Jackal eased 
carefully starboard and, as they burst out of the trail of smoke 
they saw the stricken bomber falhng away to port. She was 
half-flying, half-falhng. Her plight seemed despera* but, 
remembering N-Nuts and Groninberg, Magnetic thougi : they 
might make safety. As they watched the burning plane falling 
below the bomber stream they saw her turn off, towards 
friendly Switzerland. Then they saw her aerials. It was an 
XYZ aircraft; one of themselves. They looked at the letter. 
C-Charlie! 

‘Who’s flying Charlie?’ asked Jackal. 

‘Hell! That’s Johnnie Muller’s crew,’ said Magnetic. 

‘They bloody nearly collected us. But I sure wish them 
luck.’ 

The next day was Sunday and they did not fly. The loi 
Squadron hangars echoed to a new military sound: of shouted 
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orders and of marching feet. Now that the war was far away 
and air-raids could not reach them it was safe to hold a formal 
church parade. 

There were roll-calls and inspections. Waafs whose un- 
inspected hair had grown luxuriantly all winter were ordered 
to ‘Have it cut. This isn’t a beauty parlour, it’s an air force.’ 
Sergeants whose boots had not been polished since the last 
squadron dance were loudly and pubhely upbraided. Officers 
who had been sergeants the last time they were on parade found 
themselves in charge of flights and wished the ground could 
open up to swallow them. Here, indeed, was evidence that 
peace was coming soon. 

‘All present and correct, sir!’ came the shouts. 

So many were not present, but few minds thought of that. 
For most of the thousand and more men and women this was 
the true beginning of the end, time to get out, time to leave the 
air force to toy soldiers. 

‘Roman Catholics and Jews fall out on the left!’ roared the 
SWO. Everybody else would attend a non-denominational 
service. 

But men at war take ill to parades and pomp. Bright-eyed 
Jackal found grounds for protest. He stepped out of position 
and the Adjutant asked v/hat was the matter. 

‘Sir,’ said Jackal seriously. ‘What about the Druids?’ 

‘Don’t talk rot, CaliiU. There aren’t any Druids.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Jackal, with great mock 
sincerity, ‘I am a Druid, sir. When I enlisted I was asked my 
religion. I said “Christian”. But they insisted that I be 
Methodist or Presbyterian and I pointed out that these were 
not religions but denominations. I had no denomination so 
they wanted to put me down as Church of England, wliich 
they said was fundamental in this coimtry. But I pointed out 
that this country can be more fundamental than that and 
specified myself as Druid — officially. So, sir, is there a Church 
Parade for Druids, sir?’ Jackal was really being too polite. 

The Adjwant called over the SWO for a whispered con- 
ference. Then the SWO made a flamboyant about turn and 
yelled: ‘Roman CathoHcs, Jews and Druids fall out on the 



Alone Jackal clicked his heels, stepped forward, and joined 
the renegade band. 

Even parades could not keep war away, near though the 
disciplinarians’ dreams were coming. When next they flew 
to dwindling Germany it was by night to Kiel. 

This delighted them. If fly they must then Kiel by night was 
more harmless than most. Kiel was one of those German 
targets that did not seem to put its heart into the fight. Most 
German cities fought lustily with all the skill and all the venom 
they could muster. Leipzig, Stuttgart, Berlin, Dusseldorf were 
four cities that made of war in the air a spiteful, personal feud. 
Perhaps the people of Kiel felt that, not their city but their 
dockyards and their naval base were the targets. The navy 
was the target; let the navy defend themselves. 

No matter what the reason, Kiel was far from being a 
dreaded tar"''t in April 1945. Moreover this attack offered 
something new; the pocket battleship Admiral Scheer, which 
had shelled Spanish civilians in 1937, was in dock. 

Kiel was an uncomplicated target; sea-leg all the way there, 
bomb, then out and sea-leg all the way home again. There 
was only the target itself to lend any interest at all. That target, 
however, was a pyrotechnic marvel to behold. Navy aek-ack 
defences are built, mainly, to counter low-flying aircraft. 
Tonight’s attack was from liigh-flying aircraft but, nothing 
daimted, the German gunners still sequined the velvet sky widi 
every gun they had. 

Then the backgroiuid lit with dangling flares, the niarker- 
bombs opened like eyes and blinked up at the unexpected 
brilliance. The master-bomber said; ‘The reds are spot on. 
Bomb the reds. Bomb the reds.’ 

Jackal, Magnetic and Vincent each spoke one line after 
bombing. 

‘Wizard prang!’ 

‘Jolly fine show.’ 

‘Very pretty target.’ 

Then they flew home. 

Pussy Newman was writing the raid into his flying logbook. 
He looked up and asked; ‘How do you spell Admiral Schecr? 
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‘why bother?’ said Krink. ‘There’s a swell picture of it in 
the paper. “This picture,’’ it says, “shows the batdeship 
Admiral Scheer upside down at Kiel. She has been written off 
by Lancasters which bombed her on Monday night at the cost 
of ten planes missing. The capsized ship now looks very much 
like the Tirpitz did after the RAF load finished with her in 
Tromsoe Fiord.” ’ 

‘But how do you spell *'Schcer”V repeated Pussy. 

‘You mean you’re not going to paste in the clipping?’ 

‘Tbs,’ said Pussy with dignity, ‘tbs is a logbook; not a 
scrapbook.’ 

Joe, cured of bs diabetes and fit agam for flymg, returned 
to Ludford. His first visit was to the hospital where he, a 
flight sergeant, told the MO, a Flight Lieutenant, what he 
thought of him. The MO did not actually apologize to Joe, 
but he did say that he now saw that Europe was too fierce a 
theatre of war for bs poor, colomal nerves, and assured Joe 
that he would arrange, on medical grounds, a qmck removal 
from local operations and a posting to a qbeler squadron in 
Burma. 
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T he wreck of Johnnie’s plane was found without sur- 
vivors. They had crashed high in the Alps and their 
would-bc rescuers had been forced to leave the frozen 
bodies there, beneath a simple cairn, ringed in with rugged 
peaks. H-H, now Johnnie — both lost in daylight. One by one 
the old gang were going. Hyde had gone long ago. It seemed 
cruel that some of them should have lasted almost to the 
end. . . . 

Vincent was in the mess, having an after-dinner drink with 
Wendy, when the new Specials-leader came over and told 
them tliat lie had just had the confirmation. 

Wendy received the news quietly. She remembered Johnnie 
saying: ‘We have all the time in the world and suddenly I have 
faith that romance will come.’ 

‘AU the time in the world,’ she mused. ‘How litdc wc know. 
Johnnie’s tender patience was his charm. I think I loved liim 
for that.’ She had never truly faced the question because he 
had always said there was plenty of time. And yet, within a 
litde month. . . . 

She wanted to feel sad, and lounging in the mess v'ith a 
drink at her elbow seemed wrong. 

Vincent’s voice interrupted her thoughts. ‘May I see you 
home?’ In his voice was the same soft, sympathetic note that 
she had found so reassuring when she liad heard it before, when 
she had walked out on Hyde at their DFC party. But that time 
Vincent was a flight sergeant and he added ‘M’am’. Now he 
out-ranked her. Now he seemed older and stronger in every 
way. 

Vincent had brought her home that night and been the 
perfect Galahad. For one moment, at her doorstep, she 
thought he would become the Don Juan, . at again he called 
her ‘M’am’ and rank had stifled whatever he might have said. 
And so was set the pattern of their friendship. 
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she had asked him over to Met for tea. He had come, shyly 
at first, but always she had looked forward to his coming. And 
then he brought Magnetic and they had suddenly become a 
part of the office. Tlie four of them: Vincent, Magnetic, 
Johnnie and Joe. They made the office so alive! 

Wendy remembered, when she had wondered about 
Chiltem, the chill she felt when she had tried to imagine how 
she would react if anything happened to those four. Well, now 
Joe was gone and Johnnie was dead. Somehow she could not 
feel any more seriously about the one than about the other. 
She was furious about the dirty trick that Joe had suffered. She 
felt infinitely sorry for, and in her mind she used the phrase: 
poor httle Johnnie. She checked herself now and seemed to 
understand herself. Could she have loved a man she thought of 
as ‘poor httle Johnnie’? Vincent spoke and she stopped in mid- 
thought to hsten. 

‘Why arc men so brutal?’ he asked. ‘Once you beat a foe 
must you pound him to pulp? After Dunkirk, Hitler vowed 
that he would pursue all enemies to their “total anniliilation”. 
We, a httle later, demanded nothing less than “unconditional 
surrender”. I’m sure the fighting and flying that is going on 
now is unnecessary. Did we need to bomb Ulm? Did Johnnie 
have to get killed?’ 

‘Ours is not to reason why . . .* 

‘Ours is to reason why!’ corrected Vincent. Obviously 
Johnnie’s death had armoyed him. ‘In war-time we dare not 
reason why aloud but the war is ending now. When it is over 
men must reason why.’ 

They walked from the mess, silent for a moment, and then 
Wendy noticed that their arms were linked. It seemed as 
though Vincent noticed it almost with surprise too, because 
they were suddenly both conscious of it. 

They had reached Wendy’s hut. Although they had walked 
slower and slower as they drew near, they were bound to 
arrive eventually. They paused, but before they had actually 
stopped Viltcent tugged her arm and said: ‘Overshoot. Let’s 
go round again.’ 

He stopped ai|d turned and looked at her. The new sprii^ 
air had enhanced the lovely colouring of her skin; crisp 
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moonlight burnished her hair, casting soft shadows to high- 
hght her aristocratic cheek-bones and her baby nose. Her eyes, 
in shadow, were dark and soft, and her tender lips were 
trembling into a smile. This was the moment to kiss her. 
But dren Vincent thought of Johnnie. Wendy was upset. It 
was because she was upset that he was seeing her home. 

Their silence grew intense as they resumed their walk. Both 
of them were tinglingly aware of what had not been said. 
Wendy realized anew how much she Uked tliis shy, casually 
graceful young man. He was not shy in the way that Johnnie 
had been shy. He had mascuhne confidence and he knew his 
mind and had thoughts and convictions, right or wrong, that 
he was not afraid to express. Yet he was shy and she was glad. 
She knew, now, that she could match his pace. 

‘This is a precious moment,’ he said. ‘It is just right, except 
that it h?' romc on an unpropitious night. And it is a week or 
so too early. Ho you think we can recapture this moment?’ 

‘Why must we?’ 

‘There is a Uttle time must pass by first. Don’t fret. The war 
can’t last more than a few weeks. And then we can speak 
boldly and ,we won’t be mourning friends.’ She sliivered 
sJighdy in his arms and he kissed her, lightly and tenderly, and 
suddenly he knew that he was right not to be carried away 
tonight. It could all happen so easily and uncontrollably and 
tonight it would be irreverent: a tliought, perhap', to haunt 
them. He smiled at her, admiring the way her mout*’ emained 
oval and small as he had kissed it. He said: ‘We have all the 
time in the world.’ 

*Oh, Vincent, please don’t.’ She pressed her hand to his 
lips and in answer to his look of surprise she explained: 
‘Johnnie said that. Those very words.’ 

‘Oh,’ he said, softly. 

‘He is haimting us tonight.’ 

‘Yes. But don’t be sad, please, “for here Ues JuHet, and her 
beauty makes this vault a feasting presence full or light’’.’ 

‘Is Juhet in a vault?’ 

‘Yes. But only sleeping. She is aoout to waken to her 
lover.’ 

Standing on the step of her hut, she could almost look 
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straight into his eyes and she could see tlut they were laughing 
again. He kissed her sofdy. Then pressing her hands in his 
he kissed them, too, and whispered: Tomorrow.’ 

He smiled again, then left her. Sadly she watched him go. 
‘About to waken to her lover,’ she repeated. ‘But in that story, 
when Juliet awakened her lover was dead.’ 

‘We always have put you in the picture,’ said the Squadron 
Commander, ‘and we shall this time, too. Though it’s rather a 
different picture. Your target is Dresden. Dresden is an art 
city and has never been bombed. For that reason refugees 
have flocked there. Its population, usually half a million, is 
now over three millions. 

‘Right! The Big Three have agreed that it should be Russia’s 
honour to capture Berlin. The British weren’t happy about 
that when it was decided and we’re a damned sight less happy 
about it now, because Stalin has halted his armies outside 
Berlin and is making a dash for the Mediterranean to cut off all 
Eastern Europe. If he does that then we, the British, have lost 
the war. We entered it to prevent Hitler from upsetting the 
European balance of power. If Stalin wins all eastern Germany 
and cuts off Czechoslovakia and Austria and Hungary and 
Jugoslavia (as he is attempting and as he will ifjye don’t stop 
him) then the balance of power in Europe is haywire anyway 
and we have fought for nothing. So we must stop him — and 
those millions of refugees in Dresden are going to help us do 
it. The trick is a German one. Before Dunkirk, you remember, 
Germany bombed Rotterdam to force refugees on to the roads 
to block our retreat. Armies can’t move fast on crowded 
roads. Right, that’s what we plan: to use German refugees 
to block the Russians. Dresden is not a target in the normal 
way, but I think you can see that it may suddenly prove your 
most important mission of the war.’ 

Dresden was not, as the Wing Commander had warned, a 
normal target. The bombers flew through almost no opposi- 
tion. The precious guns that had guarded Dresden had long 
been moveef to more vital targets. In a city that had never 
needed air-raid shelters, refugees in their thousands had turned 
the shelters into - homes. Hotels, shops and houses were 
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cranuTied with refugees; some people were living in the streets. 
And into this defenceless mass the bombs struck terror. That 
was exactly what they were supposed to do. Had those people 
but known it the British aim in stopping Russia was Germany’s 
aim, too, but blind fear knows no logic. It was not a big raid; 
less than three hundred bombers, and it lasted only a few 
minutes. But the German papers said that in those few minutes 
600,000 people died. 

The RAF have great respect for the German nation. They 
stood and fought and took a frightful beating and did not cry. 
Dresden is the only raid that they resent. To wipe out Berlin, 
Cologne, Hamburg, Niimberg, Dusseldorf; all that they 
understood and forgave. This was total war, they had started 
it. But Dresden, they said, was not a target. They speak of 
Dresden as the British speak of Coventry. True, the Coventry 
Cathedral was destroyed, but nobody can deny that Coventry 
proper ■'•f. ■ a legitimate target. 

What, we might wonder, do the Luftwaffe think of British 
towns? They are bound to speak with respect. By London 
and by Fighter Command the Luftwaffe were defeated. They 
could hardly say: ‘This man is not a fighter yet he beat 
me.’ 

So the refugees were frightened out from Dresden; out on to 
the roads to block the Russians. But we had over-estimated 
Russian compassion. Their guns and tanks and transports 
dnindercd as well over refugees as through blank sti eets. They 
had orders to strike south, to the Adriatic at leasi and only 
gims, not people, could stop them. The Russians reached 
Trieste. Dresden had suffered in vain and Yalta had lost us 
the war. 

Jackal flung the paper aside. ‘Well, tliat looks like it,’ he 
said. ‘Germany announces Hitler’s death and the next day 
Berlin falls. They won’t carry on now. We can all go home.’ 

‘Who can call a halt if Hitler’s dead?’ asked Vincent. 

‘Anybody. The generals. The admirals. I say the war’s 
over and the first thing I want to do is trounce you for your 
table-tennis title.’ 

‘Tlic GC forbade it.’ 
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‘Nonsense. You’re talking like an ex-champion already. 
Now come along and bring two beers.’ 

Vincent won the first game. Jackal won the second. The 
third would be the decider. They had started it when Flight 
Lieutenant Lane, the Met officer, stuck his head into tlie games- 
room and asked if they had seen Wendy. Then he said 
‘Hello ! Not playing him for his tide are you. Jackal?’ 

‘Not really playing him for it. Playing with him for it is 
nearer the truth. Stick around and be the first to congratulate 
the new champ.’ 

Jackal was as good as his word. He was in fine spirit whereas 
Vincent’s heart was not in his game. Jackal crashed home the 
winning drive, then flung liis bat into die air. 

‘Shake my hand, Mr Met-man,’ he said. ‘Congratulate me.’ 

‘I’ll shake your hand, but in condolence, not praise. You 
reahze that now you’ve beaten this man you’re doomed.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ They were both laughing. ‘The war’s over. 
And anyway, I can’t get killed because he flies with me.’ 

‘At that rate you’re both doomed. Better play him again 
and let him win this rime.’ 

‘Not on your life ! If I did play liim again he probably 
would win.’ 

‘Well, let me buy you a farewell drink. TheJjar’s as likely 
a place as any to find Wendy.’ 

They never did have that drink. As they walked from die 
games-room the Tannoy called all navigators to prepare for 
another raid. 

The announcement of Hider’s death had struck Command as 
unconvincing. He was to be war criminal number one; 
naturally he would try to escape. A fake death would deliver 
him from his own people, too; his memory of Mussolini’s 
fate would be sriU fresh in his mind. It was quite possible that 
he had fled, and if so they knew where he would be — ^Berchtes- 
gaden. Command decided, therefore, to beard him in his lair. 

Berchtesgaden by day! It was more amusing than ever. 
Way down ^ the Alps to find a hole in a mountain-top and 
fill it in. Ulm had surprised them; now they must fly past Ulm, 
past dread Munich itself, to the farthest point of the war, over 
mountains where crash-landings were unthinkable and to bale 
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out meant death from cold upon some glacier — ^and in day- 
light. 

The crews drew some excitement, however, from what 
must have seemed the most personal attack of the war. This 
was not an air-raid, it was a man-hunt and the quarry was 
Hider himself. 

The setting for this raid was even lovelier than it had been for 
Ulm. This time they were flying right along the line of the 
Alps. The sun, hurrying up from the south now spring gained 
momentum, rose even higher. Jackal and Magnetic, in their 
flying glass-house, were soon flying in sliirt-sleeves. Beyond 
Strasbourg they found themselves atop a newborn world of 
rugged ice and glacier. 

On they droned, south-east. The world was rugged, steep 
and still: a petrified ocean with gigantic waves of stone struck 
motionless, their wliitc tops frozen into foam-flecked ice. 

Nav'gati.>n over such country would have been impossible 
had there not been well-mapped lakes here and there between 
the peaks. 

Bombing presented one unique problem. Altliough alti- 
meters showed four miles above sea-lcvel, the Lancasters were 
struggling to gain sufficient bombing height above land-level. 
It was a new sensation when the world itself reached up to 
threaten them in the sky. They hoped that they would not 
run into flak. Although they had efimbed over 20,000 feet 
from base, the guns up here would be less than a mile below 
them. 

The target-markers went down, pinpointing impregnable 
Bcrchtesgadcn skulking deep in the mountainsMe; and im- 
mediately the flak came at them; heavy guns from the valleys 
and fight guns from the peaks, staining the clear Alpine air. 

Vincent passed the target wind to the bomb-aimer, and 
was about to go forward to watch the attack when he saw a 
row of neat round holes advancing in a jagged fine along 
M-Mother’s fuselage. 

‘Dive starb’d, go !’ he yelled. 

It must have been fight flak, Vince" t thought as M-Mother 
tumbled from the fine of fire. He had not heard them, nor 
had they shaken die aircraft. 
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M-Mother levelled out. ‘Was diat you, Nav?’ asked Jackal, 
surprised to hear evasive directions from inside the aircraft. 

‘Yes, Skip.’ 

‘Then what the hell was that for?’ 

‘Light flak. There were bullet-holes appearing along the 
fuselage.’ 

‘I felt nothing.’ 

‘You would’ve if we hadn’t dived. They were moving 
straight towards you!’ 

Instmtly the two men remembered the jinx of the table- 
tennis title; but there was no time to tliink of it. 

‘Overshoot the greens one second,’ said the master-bomber 
and the bomb-aimer gave a correction. Jackal turned M- 
Mother on to their last target. 

‘Bombs gone!’ 

Immediately three shells hit the nose, and the third was only 
a foot in front of Jackal’s head. Before the fourth could strike 
they had dived beneath the line of fire. Then they both seemed 
to know what they could not behevc. This fantastic tiling was 
happening. The jinx was hunting Jackal. 

He set M-Mothcr climbing again. Two evasive dives over 
this high ground did not leave diem much sky to manoeuvre in 
when the next shells came. Jackal seemed to kftow that they 
would come, but when they did, there was no wanting. Sud- 
denly a draught gushed through the cockpit and the perspex 
rOof above him shattered. 

Vincent screamed: ‘Dive starb’di’ but even as he called he 
saw Jackal jerk in his seat. A gash had appeared in liis shirt 
behind the right shoulder-blade, and another at the side of his 
throat where the twenty-millimetre shell came out. 

Magnetic leapt across and grabbed the control column. 
But only Jackal could reach the rudder-bars and he was pressing 
with his right foot, seemingly in pain, so that M-Motlier 
skidded in wide, imtidy turns. At least they were not losing 
much height but Magnetic was no pilot and these pointless 
turns were getting them nowhere. 

It was about twenty seconds before Jackal recovered firom 
die shock and was able to take an interest in the flying again. 
He straightened his feet on the rudder-bars then went to take 
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the controls. As he moved his arms, however, a grimace of 
pain contorted his face and he waited another few seconds 
before taking the stick with his left hand only. 

He took it off again almost immediately to switch on his 
microphone. Then he looked at Vincent with a twisted grin. 

‘What course, Champ?’ he said. Vincent tried to grin back. 
He leant forward and set the course on Jackal’s compass. 

Magnetic had to act as Jackal’s other hand; to work the 
throttles, turn the trim, to push or pull whatever knob was 
needed. Meanwhile Vincent had ripped Jackal’s shirt from the 
shattered shoulder and was trying to patch the wounds with 
first-aid dressings. The shell had gouged an inch-wide gash 
above Jackal’s shoulder-blade, then entered the shoulder itself 
and shattered its way up through bone and flesh. He recog- 
nized arterial blood but could not staunch the flow that welled 
up from Jackal’s throat. He pressed two pads into the wound 
and bctuivl tbf'm tightly, but he had scarcely finished before 
ugly red patches appeared and grew again. The colour left 
Jackal’s face and with a little, undramatic grunt, he slumped 
back. Magnetic grabbed the controls again and M-Mothcr 
renewed her wavering, sliding course. 

Vincent studied the woimd again, painlessly now, and by 
binding the shattered artery tightly against a bone he reduced 
the bleeding considerably. He put another dressing on the 
wound, then forced some hot coffee through Jackal’s Ups. 

Jackal opened his eyes. 

‘Steady, skipper,’ said Vincent. ‘You’re loSi . ; blood. 
You’ll have to land as soon as we see somewhere to get her 
down.’ 

‘Can’t land on this mountaintop,’ said Jackal, thickly. 

‘Try to hold out till we find somewhere.’ 

He relapsed almost immediately into unconsciousness but 
his feet remained more or less steady on the rudder-bars whilst 
Magnetic held the controls as steady as he could. To try to 
change places with only a few thousand feet betv’et'n them and 
the Alps was tuithinkable. 

Another sip of coffee brought J^. kal round again. He 
blinked through half-closed eyes. Then painfully reached 
forward and took the controls. 
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Vincent put the new course out of the Alps on Jacbl’s 
compass and sluggishly they turned north. Vincent noticed 
that they were in a shallow dive. He pointed to the artificial 
horizon on Jackal’s panel. Jackal nodded painfully but still he 
did not lift M-Mother level. Vincent watched more with 
compassion than with fear while Jackal struggled against his 
wea^ess to hold M-Mother in the air. 

It was obvious diat Jackal’s failing strength would soon be 
gone completely. They had already been forced off course 
to miss a moimtaintop, and now they flew along a valley 
with great cliffs towering around. 

Twice Jackal actually dropped the control column so Mag- 
netic took his hand and held it on the stick. Jackal looked up 
at him and nodded slowly; he tried to speak but no sound 
came. Then he beckoned Vincent close. ‘Find — ^placc to land,’ 
he whispered. ‘Must — ^land— now.’ 

Vincent looked round them. This country was impos- 
sible. 

‘There’s nothing yet. Skip. Try to hold on.’ 

‘Must — ^land now,’ slurred Jackal. 

‘Hold on. Skip. Hold on.’ 

‘Must — ^land . . .’ 

‘Hold on.’ 

‘. . . now.’ 

Magnetic touched Vincent’s shoulder and pointed forward. 
The valley they were following turned sharp right. At first 
Vincent thought Magnetic pointed it out as a warning, in fear 
that Jackal would not sec it or coidd not negotiate it. But 
then Vincent saw the smoke. Smoke! A wispy ribbon of blue 
smoke, almost too slight to see as they rushed towards it, 
was curhng up from around die comer. Smoke meant a fire; 
perhaps a house. That might mean a field or a road. Some- 
where to make a forced landing. 

‘Skipper, look! Some smoke! Turn starboard, slowly now. 
Then ready to turn pretty hard and put her down if there’s a 
space.’ He turned to Magnetic. ‘Throtde-back and flaps,’ he 
said. 

But Jackal was bringing them around too slowly. The far 
cliff was rushing‘at them. 
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‘Starboard!* said Vincent, softly but intensely. ‘Follow rfwt 

smoke.’ 

‘Smoke?’ gurgled Jackal, faintly. ‘Can’t — see . . .’ 

Then he slumped over the controls. M-Mothcr nosed 
sharply down. Magnetic and Vincent both snatched at the 
stick to pull M-Mothcr back up and towards a tiny clearing 
with a shack and blue smoke that was now suddenly visible, 
but before they had steadied her or before Jackal could recover 
for just a few more seconds, M-Mother jolted and shuddered, 
and there came a dreadful rending and tearing of metal. 

‘Here’s a hopeful beginning to the peace,’ said Flight 
Lieutenant Lane, looking up from the newspaper and glancing 
at the faces around his Met office. ‘Monty and Ike and the 
German Chief of Staff all agree that the war was won in the air. 
The German says so without reserve, Eisenhower says it was 
bombs that l.t..it Germany and even admits that more than half 
of those victory-bringing bombs were dropped by the RAF. 
Montgomery is not quite so sweeping. He says: “The mighty 
weapon of Air Power enabled us to win a great victory quickly 
and to win that victory with fewer casualties.” The figures 
show 60,000 aircrew lost since D-Day but he estimates that 
they saved a million troops.’ 

‘Sixty thousand since D-Day? Or altogether?’ asked Paps. 

Wendy answered her. She spoke listlessly, reading as though 
the words mesmerized her. ‘Yes, sixty thousand since D-Day. 
The bomber losses for the whole war were forty-two ♦housand 
planes and one himdred and fifty-nine thousand aircrew.’ Her 
voice came flat and lifeless. ‘The first ones died over Wilhelms- 
haven the day the war started, and they were still dying over 
Bcrchtcsgaden up to the day it ended.’ 

Wendy went on staring at the paper. Then suddenly and 
convulsively she crumpled it between her hands and buried her 
face in the crumpled sheets. Paps put a comforting arm around 
Wendy’s shoulder. 

‘They might show up yet,’ she said. 

‘From country like that?’ Wendy spoke into the paper and 
her question ended with a tiny sob she could not stifle. 

‘Stranger things have happened. You never know.’ 
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‘Barbara knew. She drove into a tree and ended it quickly. 
The fifth wife to kill herself on this squadron. They all knew. 
None of their men came back.’ 

She was crying now. For the first time in the days since 
Vincent had gone missing she had really broken down. Paps 
did not try to say any more; she just put her arms around 
Wendy’s shoulder and tried to comfort her silently. 

There was a quick knock on the door and Squadron Leader 
Gaffer hurried in. He was talking before he had noticed the 
situation. ‘How is visibiUty at Cottesmore?’ he asked. Then 
he noticed Wendy, with Paps kneeling beside her. He was 
embarrassed and wanted not to intrude, but obviously his 
question was important. ‘I’ve just slipped down from control,’ 
he explained. ‘An American Dakota has just landed to drop 
survivors and they want to return to Cottesmore. But there’s 
fog around. Will they be able to get in?’ 

Wendy had heard only one word, but it was Paps who 
spoke it. 

‘Survivors?’ 

‘Yes. Seven bods dicy picked up on the Continent.’ 

‘Seven? One missmg! Do you know whose crew it 
is?] 

‘Why only seven?’ asked Wendy, hardly daring to come out 
of her daze. ‘Who is missing?’ 

‘I don’t know who they arc or who is missing. But I do 
know there’s a Dakota waiting on my runway for a visibihty 
report,’ he almost shouted. ‘Is there fog at Cottesmore?’ 

Paps rushed to the map. ‘No !’ she said. ‘It’s fine. It’s ten- 
tenths sunshine. It will be just wonderful.’ She turned to 
Wendy as the Gaffer went grumbling away. ‘I wonder can it 
be them?’ 

‘I wonder . . .’ 

‘It must be. Is there anybody cbe it could be? It must be 
them.’ 

‘And I look a wreck!’ 

There was a knock and a voice outside the door said: ‘May 
we come in?’‘'and at the sound of it their hearts stopped beating. 
The door opened and Vincent stood there. 

‘Vincent!’ cried-Paps and went to rush towards him. 
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‘One moment, dear,’ said Wendy, holding Paps back. ‘My 
turn.’ And she turned towards the door and said: ‘Oh, 
Vincent,’ very softly. 

It was many minutes before they could tell their story. 
Even the high emotions at their return and the fact that it had 
happened days before could not hide the amazement they 
still felt at their escape. 

‘It was quite impossible country,’ they explained. ‘And then 
we saw this smoke. Jackal was almost done but we made the 
comer and there was this unbelievable clearing with a tiny hut 
in it. We actually clipped a crag and ripped our bomb-bays 
out, but Jackal revived at the noise and set her down, rough 
but safe. Our position had seemed impossible, and yet we 
landed, almost — miraculously. Then, walking towards us 
from the hut came a man, a young man with a beard, and when 
we look.,*! VC all swo’c it was Johnnie Muller.' 

‘Johnnie! Alive?’ 

‘J3ut it wasn’t Joluinic. Rather, I don’t think it was Johnnie. 
We rushed up to him but he didn’t know us. lie spoke very 
little English. When we said we knew Mm and that he had 
flown with us, he said he had been in the Alps for as long as 
he cared to remember.’ 

‘But was it Johnnie?’ 

‘I would swear it was. But it couldn’t be. However, we 
hadn’t time to discuss it because Jackal was hurt badly. 
We made a stretcher, and this hermit chap gave h: . some 
sort of medicine that seemed to help. Then he led us to a 
village and sent us on alone. He would not coiiiC with us. 
He said that nobody knew he was there and that he was happier 
alone. I couldn’t help feeling — hoping — it was Johnnie.’ 

‘ Poor Httle Jolmnie,’ Wendy said. Then, seeing questioning 
eyes upon her she added: ‘And how about Jackal?’ 

‘We don’t know. The village was German; we wxre taken 
prisoner and he was sent to hospital. Johniiie, ei '.hat is the 
hermit, had said his only hope was to get to hospital quickly. 
So we just don’t know.’ Vincent shool his head and puzzled. 
‘He was a strange chap: mysterious and yet — simple.’ 

‘But was it JohtmieV 
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‘I could have sworn. . . . And yet, had Johnnie time to grow 
a beard?’ 

Nobody answered. 

Then Krink clapped his hands loudly and said: ‘He hadn’t 
time, really. So that’s solved. Now snap out of it; we’ve got a 
party to fix.’ 

‘And don’t forget we’re aU expectant,’ said Magnetic. 

‘All expectant?’ puzzled Paps. 

‘Sure!’ said Krink. ‘All ex-prisoners are on expectant 
mothers’ rations and that means bags of orange juice. So let’s 
get cracking. Who’s gomg to organize the gm?’ 



